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THE  GREAT  POWERS  IN  EUROPE 
By  “  Augur  ” 

A  NATION  which  stands  up  for  itself  is  a  Power.  As  long 
as  a  nation  has  strength  and  moral  authority  sufficient  to 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  over  international  affairs  it  is 
a  Great  Power.  The  existence  and  allotment  of  the  per¬ 
manent  seats  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
prove  the  predominant  share  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  predominance 
is  particularly  evident  in  Europe,  where  States  are  tightly 
pressed  into  one  agglomerated  mass. 

Russia  stands  sundered  by  the  Bolshevik  upheaval  from 
the  Europe  we  knew  before  the  war.  Wherever  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  geographical  continents  may  be, 
the  limit  of  Europe  as  a  political  entity  marches  now  with 
the  Western  border  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 
Political  Europe  includes  States  which,  though  at  times 
they  treat  each  other  as  enemies,  yet  are  united  by  a  sense 
of  geographical  nearness,  of  racial  identity,  and  of  the  need 
of  an  united  front  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  list 
of  the  holders  of  permanent  seats  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  supplies  the  names  of  the  States,  which  are  the 
Great  Powers  in  Europe.  They  are :  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  interplay  of  interests 
between  these  four  States  decides  the  fate  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Other  States  may  have  to  say  a  word  in  the  matter, 
too.  One  day  it  may  be  Czechoslovakia  with  her  friends 
of  the  Little  Entente ;  another  time  it  may  be  Spain  or  one 
of  the  Balkan  States.  But  in  the  definition  we  gave  of  a 
Great  Power  we  included  deliberately  the  word  “  lasting  ” 
to  describe  authority  in  international  relations.  The 
fact  that  for  a  temporary  reason  a  State  acquires  passing 
importance  does  not  make  it  a  candidate  for  the  higher 
dignity.  Strictly  speaking.  States  should  be  given  marks 
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according  to  their  power  and  achievements  in  all  branches 
of  social  relations  and  work.  Those  with  the  best  aggre¬ 
gate  of  marks  would  be  the  Great  Powers.  In  this  sense  a 
beginning  has  been  made  at  Geneva  in  the  organisation  of 
the  International  Labour  Bureau  (The  Fortnightly 
Review,  May,  1926:  “After  Geneva”).  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  content  with  the  application  of  the  rule  of  thumb, 
which  does  not  work  out  so  badly,  assisted  as  it  is  by  the 
curious  capacity  of  the  masses  of  distinguishing  by  instinct 
between  real  and  fictitious  greatness. 

Each  national  State  in  Europe  has  its  foreign  policy. 
To  understand  the  position  it  is  necessary  to  speak  first  of 
the  policy  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  That  such  a  policy  exists 
we  do  not  doubt.  It  is  largely  subconscious,  we  agree; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  real  thing.  It  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  sentence  :  the  tendency  of  Europe  is  towards 
political  co-operation  and  economic  unity.  The  League 
of  Nations  by  its  existence  as  a  chiefly  European  enter¬ 
prise  proves  the  desire  for  political  co-operation.  The 
irresistible  trend  towards  trusts  in  the  principal  branches 
of  production  is  an  indication  of  the  truth  of  the  second 
part  of  the  formula.  To  the  initiated  we  point  also  to  the 
considerable  success  which  has  accompanied  the  steps  taken 
towards  the  co-ordination  of  monetary  systems.  Britain 
with  France,  Britain  with  Germany,  Britain  with  Italy,  and 
now  France  with  Germany  are  elementary  combinations 
which  are  destined  to  accomplish  multiple  unity  in  Europe. 
The  object  is  evidently  to  create  an  united  front :  united 
politically — to  withstand  the  attack  of  foreign  elements 
from  outside,  united  in  the  economic  plane — to  protect 
Europe  from  being  enslaved  by  foreign  capital.  This 
policy  of  Europe  in  its  application  is  retarded  by  the 
lack  of  unity  of  command,  as  well  as  by  the  weakness  of 
constructive  statesmanship  among  the  leaders.  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  four  Great  Powers  we  have 
named,  but  they  dally  by  the  way  and  neglect  their  task, 
whilst  they  play  with  petty  jealousies  and  antiquated 
notions.  Yet  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  sense  of 
racial  and  economic  solidarity  is  stronger  now  than  it  was 
between  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuart  kings. 
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The  share  of  the  British  nation  in  the  work  of  European 
consolidation  is  important.  Officially  we  went  into  the  war 
because  Germany  had  infringed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
but  below  the  surface  lay  the  deeper  motive  :  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  need  to  hit  at  Germany  because  she  was  not 
playing  the  game  of  continental  unity,  because  she  was 
destroying  the  harmony  of  the  concert  of  Europe.  In  the 
columns  of  this  Review  we  have  explained  the  reasons 
which  govern  British  policy.  ,  But  practical  reasons 
do  not  exclude  the  presence  of  a  motive  of  a  higher  moral 
order.  Since  the  war  British  statesmen  and  diplomats 
have  worked  unceasingly  for  the  protection  of  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  vital  interests  of  their  country.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Europe  that  these  interests  coincided 
in  a  singular  fashion  with  the  principles  of  the  policy  of 
European  unity.  That  British  policy  has  been  lifted  above 
national  interests  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  Secretaries 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  repeatedly  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  attacks  at  home  for  not  pursuing  a  purely 
British  policy.  There  have  been  blunders.  Progress  has 
been  impeded  and  compromised  by  the  love  for  secrecy 
which  neither  statesmen  nor  diplomats  seem  able  to  escape. 
Nevertheless,  British  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  mar¬ 
vellous  success.  Witness  the  Treaties  of  Locarno,  which 
are  a  great  step  towards  peaceful  settlement  in  Europe. 
If  British  diplomacy  succeeds  in  establishing  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  same  premises  of  solid  peace  which  it 
has  helped  to  create  on  the  Rhine  a  historical  work  will 
have  been  achieved. 

We  are  now  assisting  at  the  growth  of  the  seed  of 
improved  relations  between  France  and  Germany,  which 
British  diplomacy  has  helped  to  plant  and  is  now  protect¬ 
ing  against  dangers  which  still  menace  it.  The  spirit 
of  Locarno  marches  on  in  spite  of  whisperings,  insinua¬ 
tions,  and  also  in  spite,  let  us  say  it,  of  the  clumsiness  of 
the  principal  partners.  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann 
are  guilty  of  gross  mishandling  of  public  opinion  after 
their  meeting  at  Thoiry.  They  never  should  have  allowed 
the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drums  by  the 
Press,  w'hich  led  people  to  believe  in  a  miracle,  whilst 
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there  was  only  a  useful  conversation  on  current 
political  issues.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  pacification  is 
proceeding.  How  far  it  has  gone  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  incident :  About  the  end  of  September  the 
French  Government  became  aware  that  officers  of  the 
Reichswehr  were  being  supplied  with  a  manual  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  offensive  clause :  officers  were 
reminded  that,  as  heirs  to  the  glory  of  the  old  Imperial 
Army,  they  were  to  consider  their  principal  duty  to  work 
for  the  return  of  the  provinces  lost  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Among  these  provinces  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
especially  mentioned.  The  manual  was  not  a  secret 
one :  it  was  openly  sold  by  the  booksellers.  We 
remember  the  time  when  such  a  publication  would  have 
unchained  a  fearful  scandal.  In  the  years  after  the  war 
French  reinforcements  have  been  hurried  to  the  Rhine  for 
less.  Naturally,  M.  Poincare  and  his  colleagues  could 
not  let  the  incident  pass  quite  unchallenged.  All  the  more 
because  it  was  discovered  that  the  manual  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926,  i.e.^  after  the  signature  of  the  Locarno 
Treaties.  M.  Briand  was  obliged  to  take  steps  in  Berlin. 
But,  instead  of  an  ultimatum,  a  demand  couched  in 
courteous  language  was  transmitted  to  Herr  Stresemann, 
who  hastened  to  reply  in  the  name  of  his  Government — 
here  again  we  see  a  sign  of  the  times — that  the  manual  had 
been  published  without  official  consent,  that  it  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  in  future  no  such  publication  would 
be  tolerated.  The  French  Government  took  notice  of  this 
conciliatory  statement  and  declared  itself  satisfied.  That 
there  has  been  resistance  in  Reichswehr  circles  to 
the  recall  of  the  manual  proves  only  that  the  German 
Republic  has  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  does 
not  change  the  patent  fact  of  a  welcome  improvement  in 
Franco-German  relations.  In  a  previous  article  (The 
Fortnightly  Review,  November,  1926:  “Franco-Ger¬ 
man  Settlement  ”)  we  explained  succinctly  the  reasons  of 
the  favourable  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  this 
rapprochement.  Nothing  can  happen  to  make  these 
reasons  invalid  in  the  near  future. 

The  elementary  crystals  of  the  Franco-British,  Franco- 
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German  and  German-British  combinations  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  form  a  Franco-German-British  cluster.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  stabilisation  of  affairs  on  the  Eastern 
border  of  Europe,  We  recollect  that  in  1921,  when 
discussing  in  Berlin  with  the  then  Permanent  Secretary  of 
State,  Baron  von  Maltzahn,  the  political  situation,  we  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  the  key  to  the  final  settlement  of 
Europe  to  the  North  of  the  Alps  would  be  found  to  lie 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Eastern  borders  of 
Germany,  Rarely  has  a  question  occasioned  more  bitter¬ 
ness  than  this  problem.  Yet  if  anything  can  facilitate 
the  healing  of  the  festering  sore  it  is  agreement  between 
the  three  Great  Powers  to  avoid  forceful  solutions.  So 
logical  is  this  arrangement  that  people  who  came  to  curse 
it  go  away  blessing  it.  Witness  the  Imperial  Conference, 
the  members  of  which,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  came  to 
London  without  any  love  for  the  Locarno  Treaties.  When 
the  position  had  been  explained  they  gave  their  approval 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Mother  Country. 

The  position  of  Italy  in  Europe  has  been  described 
already  (Fortnightly  Review,  August,  1926:  “Germany 
and  Italy  at  Geneva”).  We  see  its  difficulties  caused 
not  only  by  the  problem  of  the  excess  of  population,  but 
also  by  the  exuberance  of  the  national  temperament,  which 
leads  to  the  distortion  and  the  exaggeration  of  any  policy. 
British  statesmanship  is  trying  to  bring  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  Franco-Italian  relations.  To  say  this  now,  when 
these  relations  are  stormy,  may  make  people  smile.  When 
high  Italian  police  officials  are  caught  in  France  foment¬ 
ing  plots  and  counterplots,  when  mobs  attack  French 
Consulates  in  Italy,  the  moment  seems  hardly  propitious 
to  speak  of  a  rapprochement.  But  Mussolini  was  right 
when  at  his  last  meeting  wdth  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
at  Leghorn  he  explained  that  at  bottom  his  attitude 
towards  France  was  friendly.  Characteristically,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  attitude  of  the  officials  on  both  sides,  who 
in  their  traditional  phobia  paralyse  the  best  intentions  of 
the  apolitical  chiefs.  People  are  accustomed  to  repeat 
parrot-like  the  “great”  truth  that  France  and  Italy,  the 
sister  nations,  can  never  agree.  This  is  another  example 
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of  the  preconceived  notions  which  clog  the  progress  of 
political  thought.  The  answer  is  that  if  before  the  war 
French  diplomacy  was  able  to  wean  Italy  away  from  the 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary — with  the 
assistance  of  pressure  from  the  British  Fleet,  we  must 
confess — it  should  be  possible  to  accomplish  a  similar 
rapprochement  now,  all  the  more  because  this  time  it  is 
not  directed  againt  any  other  Power. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  Europe  is  moving  toward  unity, 
for  there  is  a  danger  in  its  path.  We  mean  the  active 
hate  of  the  rulers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 
These  men  have  had  to  surrender  their  original  plan  of 
overrunning  Europe  with  a  Red  army,  and  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  hated  capitalist  system  by  the  methods  of  the 
Tche-Ka.  Themselves  they  have  capitulated  before 
capital,  and  tolerated  its  return  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Scythe  and  Hammer.  But  the  fact  of  their  being  forced 
to  ape  the  Europeans  has  not  diminished  their  hatred. 
The  attack  upon  Europe  continues,  only  with  subtler 
means.  As  Great  Britain  is  the  leader  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  the  attack  is  directed  against 
her.  This  year  brought  us  the  general  and  the  coal 
strikes,  and  the  men  in  Moscow  have  engineered 
and  assisted  both  movements.  The  attack  against 
British  trade  in  China  has  gone  on  unabated,  if  under 
different  forms  than  the  original  boycott.  When  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  received  M.  Krassin,  the  Soviet 
Charge  d’Affaires,  he  told  him  that  there  was  not  a  single 
British  agent  in  the  East  who  did  not  report  facts  about 
the  anti-British  activities  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
millions  of  pounds  which  this  country  has  lost  through  the 
coal  strike  and  through  the  Chinese  boycott  the  men  in 
Moscow  are  writing  on  the  credit  side  of  their  cam¬ 
paign  against  Great  Britain.  They  say  that  through 
Great  Britain  they  are  striking  at  the  roots  of  capitalism 
in  Europe.  The  united  front  of  the  latter  is  the  answer 
to  such  menaces. 
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By  “  Curio  ” 

In  a  sense  nothing  seems  to  have  happened  politically 
since  the  general  strike  in  May.  The  country  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  coal 
strike,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  not  of  politics, 
but  of  industrial  economics.  Yet,  in  fact,  this  opinion 
would  be  quite  erroneous.  Very  significant  and  subtle 
changes  have  gradually  come  over  the  positions  of  all 
parties,  until  a  definite  new  alignment  which  will  be  seen 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  which  existed  in  April  of 
this  year  has  taken  place.  And  this  fact  will  remain  true 
whether  the  coal  strike  has  been  settled  by  agreement  or 
whether  it  is  still  petering  out  at  the  time  these  words 
are  read. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  test 
its  attitude  first  of  all  by  the  coal  strike.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  spite  of  some  spasmodic  efforts  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  opposite  sense  Toryism  has  been 
steadily  moving  towards  the  Right  and  become  stiffer 
every  week  in  the  support  it  has  given  the  owners. 

The  Government’s  original  position  was  that  of  offering 
to  accept  and  enforce  the  Report  of  the  Coal  Commission 
in  toto.  This  would  have  entailed  on  the  men  (in  all 
human  probability)  no  sacrifice  except  a  temporary  lower¬ 
ing  of  wages  settled  on  a  national  basis  of  negotiation. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Government  excepted  the  clauses 
in  the  Report  providing  for  the  extinction  of  royalties. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  death-blow  to  the  Report — since, 
if  even  the  Government  was  going  to  begin  to  pick  and 
choose  among  its  recommendations,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  expect  the  other  two  parties  to  agree  not  to  do  the  same. 
The  miners  would  throw  over  the  Report  on  wages,  and 
the  owners  on  hours.  And  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  royalties  decision  was  taken 
under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  elements  in 
Toryism  ? 
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iThe  offer  to  enforce  the  Report  (minus  royalties)  was 
then  withdrawn  in  its  turn  by  Ministers.  What  might 
be  described  as  the  “  Cabinet’s  next  step  ”  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill — a  potent  aid  in  strike¬ 
breaking  to  the  owners  and  a  dire  menace  to  the  Miners’ 
Federation.  After  this  Bill  had  acted  pretty  effectively  in 
beginning  to  get  the  miners  in  the  Midlands  back  to  work, 
Ministers  made  the  next  move  in  September.  This  was 
the  Churchill  offer.  It  consisted  in  a  compromise  between 
the  idea  of  district  agreements  and  of  a  national  agree¬ 
ment  sufficiently  important  to  have  kept  the  Miners’ 
Federation  alive,  nominally  at  least,  as  a  negotiating  body. 
The  mineowners  replied  by  simply  breaking  up  their 
Association  and  refusing  to  negotiate  at  all  except  by 
districts.  Mr.  Churchill  used  very  high  language  to  them, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  Aix,  suggesting 
that  when  the  Eight  Hours  Act  was  passed  there  was  no 
hint  given  the  Cabinet  of  a  subsequent  refusal  to  negotiate 
on  a  national  basis,  and  threatening  to  use  Government 
measures  to  bring  them  into  line.  Then  came  another  sign 
(i)  of  the  confusing  lack  of  central  direction  which  marks 
this  Ministry,  and  (2)  of  the  strength  of  the  reactionary- 
forces  in  it. 

For  when  the  Prime  Minister  came  back  from  his  holi¬ 
day  it  appeared  that  the  Cabinet  had  never  been  really 
prepared  to  proceed  on  Churchillian  lines.  All  that  was 
now  offered  the  miners  was  a  national  arbitration  tribunal, 
apparently  with  compulsory  powers  to  review  district 
settlements  whenever  a  longer  working  day  was  part  of  the 
new  terms  of  settlement — or,  alternatively  (for  no  one 
seemed  quite  to  know  which),  in  all  district  settlements. 
The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  equally  offen¬ 
sive  both  to  the  masters  and  the  men.  Under  the  new 
proposals  the  utility  of  the  Miners’  Federation  practically 
vanished.  No  one  would  look  at  the  offer,  and  it  was 
promptly  withdrawn,  leaving  the  two  parties  to  fight  it  out 
a  outrance — but  with  the  owners  armed  by  the  Ministry 
with  the  Eight  Hours  Act.  The  amazing  folly  of  Mr. 
Cook  and  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  in  not  grasping  hastily  at 
each  successive  and  diminishing  offer,  instead  of  watching 
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Ministers  burning  the  Sibylline  books  one  by  one,  is  too 
obvious  for  comment.  But  I  am  not  attempting  to  discuss 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  industrial  case.  All  I  am 
concerned  to  point  out  is  that  the  Government  have  from 
the  very  outset  moved  away,  not  steadily  but  in  a  series  of 
wild  backward  and  forward  jerks,  from  the  conception  of 
forcing  the  owners  to  accept  anything  except  ordeal  by 
battle.  As  a  consequence  every  offer  to  the  miners  was 
less  advantageous  than  its  predecessor.  The  Tories  who 
wanted  a  fight  to  a  finish  which  would  break  the  Federa¬ 
tion  kept  continually  gaining  more  control  over  the 
Cabinet  at  the  expense  of  those  Ministers  who  wished  to 
see  the  strike  settled  by  consent.  Among  these  I  number 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Churchill — simultaneously  coquetting, 
by  one  of  those  freaks  of  judgment  which  make  him 
unique,  with  the  die-hards — and  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November  the  mediating 
Ministers  made  another  great  effort  to  secure  control — 
helped  by  the  T.U.C.,  which  seemed  at  last  to  have  per¬ 
suaded  the  miners  of  the  obvious  fact  that  they  were 
hopelessly  beaten.  Instantly  Lord  Birkenhead  rushed  out 
on  Saturday,  November  6th,  with  a  public  speech  to  the 
effect  that  Government  interference  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  could  fortify  himself  with  the  fact  that  the 
Premier  had  said  almost  exactly  the  same  thing  two  days 
before  in  a  letter  to  a  Tory  candidate.  Yet  immediately 
after  the  letter,  and  well  before  the  speech,  Mr.  Churchill 
was  busily  engaged  in  “  interfering  ”  in  the  strike  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  two  parties  together — and  as  I  write 
the  issue  still  hangs  in  the  balance.  But  what  a  direction 
of  policy !  There  is  in  the  Cabinet  no  semblance  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  no  trace  of  unity  of  purpose. 

The  last  offer  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
seem  once  more  to  have  recovered  command  of  the 
Cabinet,  reduces  the  powers  of  the  Tribunal  to  next  to 
nothing — and  the  owners  are  saying  quite  openly  that  they 
can  side-step  its  authority.  The  miners,  in  despair,  seem 
inclined  to  accept  any  protection  for  a  national  standard. 
Whichever  way  they  decide  it  will  make  little  difference 
now.  The  strike  is  broken.  While  it  is  impossible 
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to  say  that  there  has  been  any  vital  dissension  in 
the  Cabinet  on  the  coal  strike  issue,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  extreme  Right  of  Toryism  has 
always  been  able  to  defeat  the  other  side  in  the  long  run, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  in  effective  charge  of  the  whole 
party.  Mr.  Baldwin,'  as  a  Tory-Democrat,  is  really  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  camp.  If  he  seeks  to  liberate  himself 
by  substituting  his  old  secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Davidson, 
for  Colonel  F.  S.  Jackson  he  will  find  the  change  makes 
little  difference.  Mr.  Davidson  is  essentially  a  die-hard, 
and  he  will,  of  course,  be  the  slave  of  the  machine,  as 
anyone  else  in  his  position  must  be.  The  new  alignment 
of  Toryism  is  definitely  on  die-hard  lines. 

The  view  that  the  Extreme  Right  of  Toryism  is  in  com¬ 
mand  is  reinforced  by  the  movements  of  Tory  mentality 
in  the  political  as  distinct  from  the  industrial  sphere.  In 
April  last  “  Peace  in  our  time  ”  was  still  the  Conservative 
watchword — and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  holding  out  stoutly  in 
his  Tory-Democratic  fortalice  against  those  who  would 
amend  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  (1906)  and  abolish  the 
Political  Levy  Act  (1913).  He  was  able  at  that  time  to 
enforce  his  will  on  his  followers  and  prevent  Toryism 
from  being  committed  to  a  war  to  the  knife  against  Trade 
Unionism.  And  in  this  he  was  almost  certainly  wise. 
But  the  general  strike  weakened  the  Premier’s  position  in 
this  matter  well  nigh  fatally.  The  episode  had  awakened 
passions  which  could  not  be  controlled.  Heavy  as  were 
the  financial  penalties  laid  on  the  Trade  Unions  who  had 
taken  part  in  this  foolish  and  discreditable  adventure,  the 
Conservatives  are  not  satisfied  that  the  punishment  has 
been  sufficient.  The  majority  in  the  Commons  has  been 
savaged  by  the  general  strike,  and  is  anxious  to  use  its 
existing  powers  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  another  attempt 
and  to  hamstring  the  finance  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  side-stepped  this  demand  several  times,  and 
did  so  again  at  Scarborough.  But  he  cannot  continue  this 
policy  of  evasion  much  longer.  For  the  majority  of  his 
own  Cabinet  are  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  drastic  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Premier  stands  almost  alone  in  his  perception 
that  the  future  of  Conservatism  depends  on  the  assistance 
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of  liberally  minded  men  who  do  not  want  the  class  war, 
and  who  detest  the  die-hards  because  their  unchecked 
folly  must  in  time  present  the  country  with  a  rabid  and 
dangerous  Socialist  Ministry. 

But  what  can  Mr.  Baldwin  do.^  The  public  speeches 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  are  nothing  but  a 
series  of  appeals  to  the  Right  against  the  Premier.  In 
intellect  Mr.  Baldwin  is  outclassed  by  too  many  of  his 
colleagues  to  be  able  to  keep  control  of  the  helm.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  queer  sight  to  find  such  a  trio  competing 
for  the  smiles  of  the  die-hards.  Here  “  Jix”  is  no  doubt 
in  his  natural  element.  As  to  the  other  two,  the  most 
violent  language  in  the  polite  politics  of  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  directed  by  die-hards  and  the  die-hard 
Press  against  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Birkenhead.  Is  the 
Irish  Settlement  Treaty  to  be  buried  in  the  pits.^  And 
then,  Mr.  Churchill  is  not  a  die-hard  on  the  coal  strike. 
Really  it  is  all  very  confusing,  and  the  irony  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  die¬ 
hard  in  1922  and  the  die-hard  nominee  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  retirement  in  1923.  In  the 
interval  he  has  become  a  statesman,  and  it  is  lucky  for 
him  that  the  chief  die-hard  organ  is  for  some  reason  or 
another  temporarily  silenced  in  dealing  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leadership. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  weakened  in  his  dealings  with  the 
situation  by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  an  unexpectedly  bad 
Conservative  Press.  The  folly  of  the  general  strikers  in 
savaging  Fleet  Street  as  the  opening  move  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  coming  home  to  roost.  The  working 
journalist  of  every  type  who  would  think  himself  lucky 
with  a  seven-hour  or  eight-hour  day  intensely  resented  the 
kind  of  treatment  he  was  exposed  to  last  May.  The 
journalists,  in  face  of  violence  and  abuse,  are  turning  anti- 
Labour  in  a  body.  We  see,  in  consequence,  moderate 
and  independent  Conservative  organs  urging  the  necessity 
of  drastic  anti-Trade  Union  legislation. 

As  to  the  political  wisdom  of  an  extreme  policy  in  this 
matter  let  the  Conservative  politicians  decide.  My  own 
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instinctive  belief  is  that  they  are  running  the  risk  of  the 
kind  of  reaction  produced  by  the  Taff  Vale  decision  at  the 
General  Election  of  1906.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  Toryism  has  already  shown  its  hand,  and  has 
nothing  further  to  lose.  Better  advance  boldly  rather 
than  make  a  half-hearted  retreat.  And  as  far  as  the 
Political  Levy  Act  is  concerned  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  this  policy.  The  Act  is  in  itself  inequitable,  and 
to  repeal  it  would  be  an  attack  not  on  Trade  Unionism, 
but  on  Socialist  Trade  Unionism — a  very  different  thing. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  also  found  a  new  orientation 
with  the  events  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Oxford 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  recovery  of  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Commons  and  the 
country.  After  the  general  strike  in  May  the  Whigs 
made  one  desperate  kick  to  rid  the  party  of  the  Radical 
leader.  They  made  the  profound  error  of  supposing  that 
because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  wrong  in  his  facts  by 
imagining  that  the  strike  would  have  some  form  of 
success,  he  was  also  mistaken  in  interpreting  Radical 
sentiment  on  the  matter.  Lord  Oxford  and  his  associates 
did  not  realise  that  the  average  Radical  agreed  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  timorous  or  zealous 
souls  who  thought  the  general  strike  should  be  settled  by 
concession  and  agreement  and  not  by  a  clear  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Trade  Unionism  had  not  the  power  to  bully  the 
community.  Fully  wrapped  in  this  mantle  of  misconcep¬ 
tion  they  thought  it  an  excellent  opportunity,  when  the 
strike  was  over,  to  sand-bag  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  throw 
him  and  his  campaign  fund  together  out  of  the  Liberal 
fold.  Alas,  the  Liberal  Shadow  Cabinet  might  well 
exclaim  :  “  What  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue  !  ”  For  the  end  of  the  whole  miserable  business  is 
that  Lord  Oxford  has  gone  instead  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Sir  Godfrey  Collins  has  disappeared  and  a  Lloyd 
Georgite  chief  whip  reigns  in  his  stead,  and  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  is  in  effect  dissolved. 

Lord  Oxford  may  congratulate  himself  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  that  he  has  not  done  so  badly  out  of  political  life. 
He  has  had  thirteen  years  of  office  since  1892.  For 
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eight  of  these  he  was  Prime  Minister.  He  has  been  the 
leader  of  his  party  for  eighteen  years.  Few  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  could  boast  such  a  record.  Bonar  Law  held 
office  in  the  aggregate  for  only  a  little  over  six  years — 
and  led  his  party  for  less  than  twelve.  Lloyd  George, 
though  he  held  continuous  office  for  sixteen  years,  was 
Prime  Minister  for  only  six  and  never  really  led  a  party 
at  all.  Lord  Balfour,  when  he  went  out  of  politics, 
apparently  for  ever,  in  191 1,  had  only  nine  years  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  ten  years  of  office  to  his  credit.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  amassed  a  few  extra  runs  in  his  second  war  and 
post-war  innings — but  he  has  never  been  leader  since. 
Lord  Oxford  owes  most  of  his  honours  to  the  generosity 
of  his  Tory  opponents,  whom  he  treated  roughly  in  his 
days  of  power.  Apparently  some  people  like  being 
kicked.  The  author  of  the  Parliament  Act  and  the  Political 
Levy  Act  has  been  presented  by  the  Tories  (i)  with  a 
safe  seat  in  Paisley  until  a  local  Conservative  revolt 
turned  him  out;  (2)  with  the  Garter;  and  (3)  with  the 
ancient  Earldom  of  Oxford.  The  retiring  leader  owes 
all  his  later  benefits  not  to  his  friends  but  to  his  opponents. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  any  rate,  is  now  free  from  an  in¬ 
cubus.  He  is  seeking,  and  most  of  his  party  with  him, 
a  new  alignment  with  the  Socialists.  And  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  spite  of  furious  denials  from  the  Labour 
benches,  is  making  pretty  good  progress  in  this  direction. 

As  the  Tory  Party  has  moved  to  the  Right,  so  Liberalism 
has  moved  to  the  Left,  in  an  expectation  of  forming  a 
junction  with  the  Socialists  when  the  crisis  comes.  The 
few  surviving  Whigs  are  left  suspended  in  mid  air,  save 
when  one  or  another  falls  with  a  heavy  thud  into  the 
Conservative  camp. 

As  to  the  Labour  Party,  or  Socialists,  time  has  answered 
some  of  the  questions  I  asked  in  my  article  of  last  June. 
The  general  strike  has  not  involved  the  Socialists  in  any 
general  unpopularity  with  the  bulk  of  the  electorate,  who 
obviously  regard  it  as  a  freak  move  which  will  not  be 
repeated.  This  is  proved  by  the  rise  in  the  Labour  vote, 
both  at  by-elections  and  at  the  municipal  elections.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extremists  in  the  party,  political  and 
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industrial,  have  received  a  severe  set-back,  and  the 
moderates  in  both  spheres  are  regaining  charge.  The  end 
of  the  coal  strike  will  witness  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  and  should  put  a  term  to  Mr.  Cook’s  mischievous 
activities.  The  two  last  of  the  extremists  would  thus 
vanish. 

Such  a  development  is  inevitable,  because  “  direct 
action,”  as  advocated  by  the  Left  Wing  group  of  Labour, 
has  failed  dismally.  A  few  wild  men  still  argue  that  the 
general  strike  was  a  success,  only  it  was  called  off — you 
cannot  explain  exactly  why,  but  probably  owing  to 
treachery.  So  quite  reasonable  Germans  used  to  tell  me 
in  1919  that  they  had  an  undefeated  army  which  had  been 
ruined  by  civilian  defection,  though  German  generals  had 
been  shooting  that  army  in  batches  for  desertion  long 
before  the  Armistice. 

But  the  terrific  loss  of  funds  has  brought  home  the  folly 
of  the  general  strike  to  trade  unionists,  and  made  them 
pay  a  reluctant  respect  to  men  like  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas. 
All  the  great  unions  in  the  country  will  require  years  of 
industrial  peace  to  build  up  again  their  depleted  reserves. 
In  fact,  the  crisis  is  over,  and  society  has  won  the  indus¬ 
trial  battle. 

The  Conservatives  will  have  to  fight  all  the  harder  not 
to  lose  the  political  war,  for,  as  I  predicted  in  the  summer, 
the  Socialists,  checked  on  one  front,  are  throwing  all  their 
energy  into  the  other.  They  look  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  to  make  good  the  folly  of 
the  Cooks  and  the  other  gentry  whom  the  jealous  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1923-4  not  to  allow  members  of  the  Socialist 
Government  to  remain  trade  union  officials  thrust  into  a 
brief  and  disastrous  power  in  the  unions.  If  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  ever  Premier  again  he  will  be  well  advised 
to  get  this  precedent  reversed,  otherwise  he  will  be  engaged 
in  a  prompt  conflict  between  his  Cabinet  and  the  T.U.C. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  fortunate  in  not  being  allowed  to 
have  much  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  general  strike, 
for  he  can  free  himself  of  blame.  The  moderate  voter, 
hopeless  of  Liberalism  and  tired  of  the  rule  of  the  Tory 
extremists,  may  yet  turn  in  his  direction.  If  such  a  voter 
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thought  the  Socialist  leader  strong  enough  to  resist 
“  Socialism  in  our  time  ”  he  might  even  put  him  in  office 
in  1928.  The  extremist,  too,  must  be  realising  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  “  direct  action  ”  unless  a  Socialist 
Government  weak  enough  to  betray  the  State  was  in  power. 
And  it  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Wheatley  has  stopped 
flouting  Mr.  MacDonald  openly  and  putting  himself  up 
as  a  potential  rival  for  the  leadership.  . 

All  these  factors,  and  the  usual  decline  in  the  vote 
cast  for  a  Ministry  which  has  been  two  years  in  office, 
would  make  a  Socialist  victory  at  the  polls  not  unlikely 
in  1928  if  they  were  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  Of 
course  they  are  not.  The  record  of  the  last  Socialist 
Government  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Ministers  be- 
hav'ed  with  propriety  and  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  their 
offices.  But  behind  them,  threatening  and  pushing  them, 
there  appeared  the  shadow  of  a  sort  of  Jacobin  club  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  body  deflecting  policy  without 
assuming  responsibility.  Hence  the  attempt  to  stretch 
the  law  in  the  Campbell  case,  which  brought  down  the 
Ministry  and  made  an  end  of  Sir  Patrick  Hastings’ 
political  career.  If  the  Conservatives  can  rouse  any  such 
suspicion  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  independence  at  the  next 
General  Election,  any  wave  comparable  to  that  aroused 
by  the  Zinovieff  letter,  they  could  expect  to  remain  in 
office,  even  though  with  a  reduced  majority.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  can  per¬ 
suade  the  electorate  that  they  have  their  wild  men  beaten 
and  are  masters  in  their  own  house.  The  nation  would 
probably  be  quite  ready  in  two  years  for  a  Radical  policy 
of  reform,  but  not  for  an  outbreak  of  Socialist  spoliation. 

How  are  the  Moderate  Socialist  leaders  to  give  the 
country  any  such  guarantee  }  They  can  do  it  in  one  way  at 
least.  They  can  enter  into  a  pre-election  compact  with 
the  new  Radical  party  led  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  If  the 
Liberal  ex-Premier  were  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  Minister  of  Health  designate  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  Socialist  Government  the  country  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pledge  that  there  would  be  no  Socialism  in  our 
time.  Furthermore,  such  an  alliance,  if  it  made  a  reason- 
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able  provision  for  straight  fights  against  the  Tories,  might 
just  make  the  difference  between  a  minority  and  a  working 
majority.  This  is  the  obvious  course  for  the  two  opposi¬ 
tions  to  pursue.  Whether  they  will  take  it  or  not  is  another 
matter.  I  cannot  contemplate  another  Socialist  Premier 
taking  office  in  a  minority  and  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  waiting  on  his  flank,  ready  to  destroy  him  at  any 
moment. 

Anyhow,  the  electoral  position  is  clear  enough.  The 
balancing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  who  have 
small  private  investments.  They  will  only  vote  for  a 
Socialist  party  which  has  some  very  strong  steadying  influ¬ 
ence  in  its  ranks.  A  purely  wage-earning  industrial  class 
majority  cannot  be  attained  in  this  country;  and  the  Social¬ 
ists  will  stay  out  of  office  until  they  realise  this.  The  big 
men  in  the  Labour  Party  know  this  well  enough.  The 
issue  will  depend  on  whether  they  have  the  moral  strength 
to  enforce  the  policy  and  its  consequences  on  the  small 
men.  Cromwell  realised  that  England  could  be  governed 
only  under  the  forms  of  monarchy,  but  he  could  not 
persuade  a  republican  army  of  this  truth :  hence  the 
Restoration.  But  Mr.  MacDonald  must  at  least  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  teach  his  followers  sense  if  the  Premier¬ 
ship  is  to  come  again  in  his  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  Whigs  are  rapidly  deserting  their 
sinking  ship  and  coming  over  to  Toryism  by  units.  They 
bring  money,  some  brains,  but  few  votes,  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  Radical,  brought  in  Birmingham  and  a  great 
caucus  in  1886.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  cannot  even  bring 
along  a  division  of  Swansea.  He  comes  as  a  suppliant 
rather  than  as  an  ally.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  whenever 
the  Whigs  desert  to  Toryism — as  they  did  between  1868 
and  1886 — Toryism  hardens  in  its  anti-social  and  anti¬ 
democratic  tendencies.  It  does  so  because  the  Whigs  are 
far  more  theoretical  and  less  human  than  the  Tories. 
The  Whigs  believe  in  Free  Trade  because  it  can  be 
demonstrated  as  logically  correct  over  two-thirds  of  the  field 
of  discussion.  They  ignore  the  other  third,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State 
than  the  bulk  of  the  argument  which  belongs  to  the  Free 
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Trader.  They  look  on  things  coldly  and  change  sides 
when  their  interest  is  threatened.  The  Tory,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  run  a  great  estate  even  if  he  makes  i  per  cent, 
profit  on  it,  or  no  profit  and  a  bare  subsistence.  He  does 
so  because  he  loves  the  people  on  the  estate  as  intimate 
acquaintances  and  is  prepared  to  make  great  personal 
sacrifices  for  them.  Mr.  Baldwin  belongs  to  this  fine  type 
of  Toryism.  But  he  is  being  overborne  in  the  struggle 
by  the  “  hard-faced  ”  men  who  are  his  associates.  He  does 
not  possess  a  sufficient  intellectual  dominance  to  overawe 
those  who  have  keener  intellects  and  harder  hearts. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  real  danger  of  Toryism  at  the 
next  General  Election  lies.  The  party  management  has 
slipped  out  of  any  central  control.  Ministers  make 
speeches  in  the  country  according  to  the  whim  or  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet 
are  ignored.  A  Liberal-Toryism  would  collect  a  vast 
number  of  votes  which  are  withheld  from  Liberalism  in 
sheer  despair.  A  hard-grained  Toryism  might  at  least 
break  its  opponents  by  abolishing  the  Political  Levy,  by 
re-entrenching  the  House  of  Lords  behind  the  Prerogative 
which  the  Parliament  Act  destroyed  both  in  the  realm  of 
finance  and  legislation.  Such  a  policy  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  cold  courage;  but  it  would  be  respect¬ 
able  because  it  was  intelligible  and  logical.  As  it  is,  the 
Tory  management  is  slipping  down  to  destruction  between 
two  stools.  It  does  not  know  whether  it  wants  a  hard  war 
— or  peace  in  our  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  COMPLEX 
By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

On  November  2nd  an  unusually  small  percentage  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  United  States  went  to  the  polls 
and  registered  a  more  or  less  apathetic  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  various  candidates  for  office.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  many  State  and  local 
officials  were  to  be  elected.  The  result  of  this  election 
was  that  the  Republican  Party,  now  in  power,  retained 
a  practical  though  reduced  working  majority  in  the  House, 
and  retained,  by  the  narrowest  possible  margin,  the  power 
to  organise  the  Senate  again  on  lines  favourable  to  the 
continued  domination  of  the  party  in  Senate  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  this  margin  of  power  retained 
by  the  Republicans,  however,  they  will  be  unable  to  drive 
any  legislative  programme  through  the  next  or  so-called 
Seventieth  Congress  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Opposition. 

The  last  session  of  the  present  or  Sixty-ninth  Congress 
begins  on  December  ist  and  ends  at  midnight  on 
March  3rd.  The  newly  elected  Congress  enters  into  its 
duties  on  December  ist,  1927,  unless  called  into  special 
session  by  the  President  before  that  time.  This  gives 
President  Coolidge  the  coming  three  months  in  which  he 
may  take  advantage  of  the  present  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  to  press  forward  along  any  legislative  lines  he 
may  favour.  If,  how^ever,  precedent  counts  for  much  there 
will  be  no  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  stress  this  present  advantage.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  little  more  than  routine  business  will  come 
up  for  consideration  this  winter. 

As  is  usual,  both  political  parties  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  results  of  this  election  are  in  their  favour.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  is  really  wiser  as  to  how  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  vote  on  a  national  issue  because 
of  the  outcome  of  this  election.  In  districts  where  pro- 
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hibition  was  more  or  less  of  an  issue  the  results  were  con¬ 
fusing.  In  some  places  where  the  voters  registered  in 
favour  of  modifying  the  restrictive  liquor  laws  the  men 
elected  to  office  were  notoriously  of  the  extreme  prohibition 
type.  In  some  cases,  as  with  Governor  Smith,  of  New 
York,  personal  popularity  and  efficient  administration 
overcame  dislike  of  sentiments  with  which  many  of  the 
voters  disagreed. 

The  most  impartial  judges  as  to  political  conditions  in 
the  United  .States  agree  in  effect  that  so  far  as  national 
affairs  and  foreign  policies  are  concerned  this  election 
gives  no  indication  of  any  probable  change  in  the  coming 
two  years,  or  of  any  widespread  or  important  reversal  of 
public  opinion  on  any  of  the  great  controversial  questions. 
No  one,  for  instance,  believes  because  of  the  information 
given  in  this  election  there  is  any  chance  in  the  near  future 
of  a  marked  downward  revision  of  import  duties;  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  repeal  or  even  to  modify  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws;  or  of  any  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  the  war  debts  or  foreign  affairs  in  any  par¬ 
ticular;  or,  in  brief,  of  any  real  change  in  the  American 
outlook  of  to-day  as  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Washington  Government  during  the  past  few  months. 

There  are,  however,  some  interesting  and  more  or  less 
important  deductions  to  be  made  from  a  study  of  these 
November  election  returns.  To  the  politicians  the  most 
vital  speculation  is  as  to  any  meaning  the  election  may 
have  as  a  forerunner  to  the  Presidential  contest  of  1928. 
Much  can  happen  in  the  next  two  years,  but,  assuming 
affairs  take  their  normal  course  until  the  clans  gather  in  the 
summer  of  1928  to  choose  their  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  it  may  be  assumed  that  either  Mr.  Coolidge  will  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election  or  that  he  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  as  to  who  shall  be  the  nominee  of  his  party. 

It  was  announced  not  long  ago  upon  apparently  very 
good  authority  that  Mr.  Coolidge  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1928.  More  recently,  however,  the  public 
appears  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be, 
hence  the  many  estimates  as  to  his  comparative  political 
strength.  The  assumption  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  has 
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not  been  countered  from  any  authoritative  source.  In  the 
recent  election  he  made  no  effort  to  assist  any  of  the  can¬ 
didates  of  his  party,  with  one  exception.  His  personal 
friend  and  political  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  To  assist  Mr. 
Butler  the  President  wrote  an  open  letter  urging  that  he 
be  supported.  Mr.  Butler  was  defeated,  however.  He 
was  personally  unpopular  in  his  State,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  voters  of  New  England  are  not  easily  influenced  by 
sentimentalities.  They  are  not  given  to  hero  worship ;  the 
President  was  an  erstwhile  neighbour  and  acquaintance, 
and  his  appeal  fell  upon  an  unresponsive  voting  com¬ 
munity,  no  reaction  being  noted. 

The  Democrats  have  hailed  this  episode  as  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  political  strength  of  Mr.  Coolidge  has 
declined  appreciably  since  he  was  elected.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  Mr.  Coolidge  has  lost  some  of  his  hold 
over  the  voters  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but  this 
loss  of  strength  is  only  appreciable  in  the  middle  west 
among  the  farmers,  who  are  disgruntled  at  lack  of  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  benefit  their  industry.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  off  year  elections  have  always  shown  an  apparent  loss 
of  strength  for  the  Administration  at  Washington.  No 
President,  however  great  the  majority  by  which  he  came 
into  office,  has  failed  two  years  later  to  meet  with  a  marked 
decline  in  party  strength.  In  some  cases  there  has  been 
a  complete  turnover  in  Congress,  resulting  in  a  body  com¬ 
pletely  at  odds  with  the  policies  of  the  man  in  the  White 
House. 

This  feature  of  the  election,  as  it  might  be  used  to 
measure  the  political  strength  of  the  President,  cannot  be 
taken  seriously,  for  it  may  mean  absolutely  nothing.  If  it 
be  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Coolidge  intends  to  seek  a 
renomination  in  1928  the  most  serious  objection  he  will 
have  to  overcome  is  the  fact  that  he  is  asking  for  a  third 
term.  There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment,  almost  amounting 
to  a  tradition,  that  no  man  should  aspire  or  be  permitted 
to  aspire  to  a  third  term  in  the  White  House.  It  was  this 
sentiment  which  prevented  General  Grant  from  being 
renominated.  It  was  this  sentiment  largely  which 
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prevented  the  renomination  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
brought  about  indirectly  the  subsequent  disastrous  split 
in  the  Republican  Party  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Strictly  speaking,  President  Roosevelt  had  been  elected 
only  once  to  the  Presidency,  as  he  fell  heir  to  his  first 
term  through  the  death  of  President  McKinley.  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  in  the  same  position.  He  became  President 
through  the  death  of  President  Harding  and  was  elected 
to  his  second  term.  The  anti-third-term  tradition,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  did  not  apply  technically  to 
the  case  of  President  Roosevelt,  played  a  large  part  in  the 
defeat  of  his  ambitions.  The  opposition  to  a  third  term 
arises  from  a  fear  that  a  too  long  extension  of  the  tenure 
of  a  single  man  in  the  office  of  President  might  result  in 
possible  subversion  of  the  principles  of  government  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  sug¬ 
gests  a  possible  dictatorship  ;  an  idea  abhorrent  to  a  vast 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  because  of  this  third-term  complex  that  other 
Republicans  now  have  the  assurance  to  aspire  to  the 
nomination  in  1928.  Chief  among  them  is  ex-Governor 
Lowden,  of  Illinois.  He  specialises  in  matters  affecting 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  a  useful  hobby  in 
this  particular  era  in  American  politics.  Mr.  Lowden 
made  an  excellent  Governor,  an  able  Senator,  and  is  a 
man  of  wealth  who  occupies  an  enviable  position  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  know  him.  There  are  many  practical 
reasons  why  he  would  be  a  stronger  candidate  than  Mr. 
Coolidge,  but  the  man  who  is  already  in  the  White  House 
has  an  immense  advantage  in  the  race,  difficult  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  overcome  unless  the  tenure  of  the  occupant  is  to  be 
terminated  by  agreement  for  one  reason  or  another,  such 
as,  for  instance,  deference  to  the  third-term  tradition. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  political  virtues  of  President 
Coolidge  have  been  largely  of  a  negative  character.  He 
has  yet  to  stand  sponsor  personally  for  any  notable 
measure  indicating  constructive  statesmanship.  The 
country  has  been  on  tip-toe  ever  since  he  was  elected, 
expecting  something  to  happen.  At  the  moment  there 
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is  a  slight  reaction  against  this  attitude  of  expectancy, 
and  an  uneasy  feeling  that  perhaps  after  all  nothing  is 
coming  from  a  source  which  by  its  dignified  reticence  and 
obvious  morality  led  the  nation  to  expect  so  much. 
That  he  is  “  safe  and  sound  ”  from  a  business  point  of 
view  is  widely  believed  and  acknowledged,  and  this  will 
carry  him  far  with  the  support  thus  implied.  Whether 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  him  has  yet  to  be  shown. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country  with  a  vast  popu¬ 
lation,  and  occupies  to-day  a  position  of  commanding 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  To  be  President 
of  such  a  country  at  such  a  time  is  an  enormous  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  opportunities  come  to  him  such  as  have  never 
presented  themselves  to  any  other  man  in  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  President  Wilson,  and  he  broke 
under  the  strain.  The  American  people,  and  the  people 
of  other  nations,  expect  great  things  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  the  hands  of  whom  lies  such  power 
for  good  or  for  evil.  They  expect  more  than  mere  con¬ 
servatism  and  conventional  morality.  They  would 
perhaps  be  willing  to  overlook  a  slight  waywardness  in 
conduct  if  it  was  balanced  by  inspiration  in  constructive 
purpose  and  a  passionate,  courageous  energy  in  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  is  so  far  too  much  a  suggestion  of  the 
“  robot  ”  to  bring  about  more  than  the  endorsement  of 
complacency. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  thinking  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  and  in  judging  public  men  that  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  its  size,  population,  wealth,  varied 
interests  and  widely  scattered  centres,  has  almost  outgrown 
the  stage  of  a  personal  Government.  It  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to-day  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  for  a 
President  to  be  a  crusader  at  the  same  time  as  he  was 
Chief  Executive  of  the  country.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  probably  the  last  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  able  to  originate  and  conduct  to  a  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful  issue  a  great  campaign  against  specified  abuses  in 
official  and  corporate  life.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
a  great  “  works,”  dependent  upon  his  board  of  directors 
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for  permission  to  do  this  or  that,  and  having  always 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  annual  dividends  at 
par,  or  above  if  possible.  To  do  this  he  does  not  dare  to 
be  otherwise  than  “  safe  and  sound,”  meaning  ultra  con¬ 
servative  from  a  financial  and  industrial  point  of  view. 

One  result  of  the  recent  election  is  the  advancement 
into  greater  national  prominence  of  the  figure  of  Governor 
“Al”  Smith,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  anti-prohibitionist 
and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Democratic  Party  is  short  of 
Presidential  timber.  It  has  few  leaders  who  are  really 
national  figures.  In  the  last  Presidential  election  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  erstwhile 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  was  unknown  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  voters.  They  had  never  heard  of  him,  or, 
at  least,  if  they  were  aware  of  his  existence  it  was  in  a 
most  remote  and  impersonal  way. 

Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  now  become  a 
national  figure,  but  while  his  democracy,  his  religion,  and 
his  anti-prohibition  sentiments  bring  him  no  harm  in  New 
York — in  fact,  there  they  might  well  be  rated  as  assets — 
what  they  will  do  if  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  election  is  another  matter.  The  managers  of  the 
Democratic  Party  will  hesitate  before  they  select  him  as 
a  standard  bearer  for  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1928. 
The  great  body  of  support  for  the  Democratic  ticket  has 
always  come  from  the  Southern  States.  The  voters  of 
those  States  are  just  as  exigent,  however,  as  are  the 
voters  of  other  States,  and  the  people  of  the  South  are 
strong  for  prohibition,  owing  to  the  good  effect  it  has  had 
upon  the  negro  population. 

They  are  also  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  greater 
proportion  than  in  the  North.  Unless  the  candidacy  of 
Governor  Smith  would  ensure  the  turnover  of  some  of 
the  Northern  States  from  the  Republican  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  column.  President  Coolidge,  or  any  other  acceptable 
Republican,  would  find  his  path  to  the  White  House  one 
of  roses  with  the  present  Governor  of  New  York  as  his 
opponent.  A  great  many  people  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  that  prohibition  came  to  the  United  States,  perhaps 
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prematurely  or  even  perhaps  in  a  form  difficult  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  but  even  so  because  of  the  earnest  conviction  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  nation  in  every  possible  way.  Many  do  not  seem  to 
realise  the  passionate  fervour  of  those  who  believe  in  it 
and  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that  with  all  the  fervour  of  its 
advocates  it  could  not  have  come  about  without  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  every  State  legislature  whose  vote  was 
necessary  to  make  prohibition  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  man  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  and  who  declares  himself  to  be  against 
prohibition  will  find  on  election  day  that  he  is  in  attendance 
at  his  own  political  funeral. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  greater  freedom  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  than  in  the  United  States,  This  is 
even  more  true  of  America  than  it  is  of  Great  Britain,  for 
in  America  no  Church  or  Church  dignitary  touches  upon 
or  shares  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  conduct  of  Govern¬ 
ment  affairs.  There  are  more  Catholics  in  America  than 
in  any  other  country.  There  are  more  Episcopalians,  a 
sect  which  corresponds  to  the  Church  of  England,  than 
there  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  and 
yet  there  is  no  country  where  the  use  of  the  State  to 
further  the  interests  of  any  one  sect  above  those  of  another 
sect  would  be  more  quickly  and  violently  resented. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  shown  its  wisdom, 
as  it  generally  does,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Once  in  a  while  an  over- 
zealous  priest  has  sought  to  further  the  interests  of  a 
Catholic  candidate  for  office,  generally  with  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  chances  of  his  protege.  It  is  the  only 
church  organisation  in  America  which  has  ever  been  under 
suspicion  of  desiring  to  secure  political  power.  This  is 
due  to  its  very  large  membership,  the  unquestioning 
loyalty  of  its  communicants  to  the  organisation,  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  itself  for  the  past  hundreds  of  years. 
In  other  words,  it  is  rated  as  the  only  religious  organisa¬ 
tion  which  needs  watching  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
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For  this  reason  it  has  always  been  difficult  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  be  elected  to  high  office,  and  no  President  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  been  a  member  of  that  Church. 
It  has  been  urged  that  Governor  Smith,  of  New  York, 
should  be  nominated  for  the  office  of  President  by  the 
Democrats  to  get  rid  of  this  religious  complex  in  politics. 
He  might  possibly  be  nominated  without  much  trouble. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  he  could  be  elected, 
notwithstanding  his  admirable  character  and  ability  and 
his  long  training  in  the  public  service.  His  “  wetness  ” 
and  his  Catholicism  would  probably  bring  him  to  over¬ 
whelming  defeat,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  regrettable.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history  religion  would  be  brought  into  an  elec¬ 
tion  as  an  issue,  and  in  the  bitter  controversies  which 
would  arise  over  this  matter  all  really  important  questions 
of  national  and  international  policy  would  be  driven  into 
the  background.  Antagonisms  fhus  aroused  would 
remain  and  bring  about  intolerance  where  now  there  is 
indifference.  These  ideas  will  occur  at  once  to  any 
practical  politician,  and  the  possible  reactions  are  so 
obvious  and  of  such  grave  character  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
conservative  prediction  that  the  Democrats  will  endeavour 
to  find  some  standard  bearer  for  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1928  other  than  the  present  popular  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Leaving  the  election  of  1928  to  take  care  of  itself  later, 
on,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  results  of  the  recent 
election  will  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  President  Coolidge  in  the  last  two  years  of 
his  present  term  of  office.  Congress  will  be  a  difficult 
problem,  for,  while  in  the  House  there  will  be  a  small 
working  majority,  in  the  Senate  the  President  and  what 
he  stands  for  will  have  no  majority  at  all.  The  Republicans 
will  organise  the  new  Senate,  for  in  such  matters  as  these 
there  is  no  insurgency.  It  may  be  necessary  to  utilise  the 
vote  of  the  Vice-President  occasionally  to  put  an  end  to 
a  deadlock,  for  in  such  cases  the  Vice-President,  who  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  has  a  vote,  but,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  at  this  time,  the  chairmanships  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  committees  will  be  retained  by  the  party  in  power,  as 
in  the  present  Congress. 

Senator  Borah  will  remain  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  continue  to  bring  steady  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  the  President  in  the  effort  to  persuade 
him  to  travel  in  directions  in  which  he  is  loth  to  go,  either 
through  timidity  or  differences  of  opinion.  The  so-called 
insurgent  group  of  Senators  will  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  final  passage  of  any  measure  of  importance  outside 
of  the  supply  Bills  will  necessarily  be  made  a  matter  of 
compromise.  This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  political  affairs, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  better  for  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  political  parties  to  have  complete  control,  and 
thus  incur  complete  responsibility.  Very  little  progress 
has  ever  been  made  when  all  measures  were  those  of  com¬ 
promise  or  a  coalition  vote  and  the  blame  for  sins  of 
commission  and  omission  could  be  spread  over  the 
shoulders  of  more  than  one  man  or  a  single  party.  In  the 
end  everyone  evades  direct  responsibility,  and  the  voters 
are  completely  at  sea  as  to  who  are  the  real  culprits  when 
errors  are  made  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

American  foreign  policy  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  been  largely  negative  in  its  principal  features, 
and  will  apparently  continue  to  be  of  this  character  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  rehabilitation  of  Germany  was 
accomplished  through  American  participation  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  constant  tide  of  American  money  which 
^set  in  towards  Germany  as  soon  as  a  basis  of  agreement 
was  reached.  A  very  extensive  movement  of  American 
money  into  foreign  countries  became  noticeable  in  1924, 
and  is  still  in  progress  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  million 
sterling  every  thirty  days.  This  includes  loans  to  Govern¬ 
ments  as  well  as  to  private  firms  and  individuals.  The 
larger  part  of  this  money  is  going  to  Europe  regardless 
of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  many  of  the  European  nations 
towards  America  and  Americans. 

The  Washington  Government  has  given  cautious 
approval  to  some  of  these  loans,  and  has  looked  askance 
at  others.  The  two  most  noticeable  and  most  positive 
steps  in  foreign  policy  taken  by  the  Washington  Govern- 
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merit  in  the  past  three  years  have  been  the  approval  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  for  Germany  and  a  steady  pressure  upon  all 
the  debtor  nations  for  a  regularisation  of  their  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States.  This  last-named  policy  has  alienated 
public  sentiment  from  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy.  If  this  alienation  had  not 
come  about  over  the  question  of  debt  settlements  some 
other  cause  would  have  arisen  to  bring  the  same  result, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  any  controversial 
matter  which  would  prove  as  effective  in  achieving  a  com¬ 
plete  American  isolation  as  this  question  of  war  debts. 
This  question  will  probably  remain  for  generations  to  come 
as  the  principal  irritant  in  American  European  contacts.  It 
can  never  be  finally  disposed  of,  and  is  probably  the  most 
disastrous  and  evil  of  all  our  heritages  from  the  Great  War. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  principal  political  interest 
within  the  United  States  will  centre  about  the  farmer  and 
the  important  industry  for  which  he  stands  sponsor. 
Whether  anything  can  be  done  to  alleviate  his  troubles, 
real  or  fancied,  is  another  question,  but  he  will  be  courted 
by  the  politicians,  and  many  plans  will  be  suggested  for 
his  economic  salvation,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  his 
vote  in  1928  and  the  real  importance  of  his  prosperity  in 
relation  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

A  great  many  important  matters  will  come  up  in 
Washington  during  the  next  two  years  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  The  matter  of 
the  debts  will  continue  to  arouse  more  or  less  controversy. 
The  recognition  of  Russia  will  probably  come  about, 
though  in  just  what  form  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  the  present 
time.  The  years  pass  quickly,  however,  and,  barring  unex¬ 
pected  and  epoch-marking  events,  comparatively  little  of 
real  importance  may  come  to  pass  in  such  a  short  time 
as  remains  to  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States  before  it  again  goes  into  the  melting-pot  of  a 
General  Election. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

When  a  child  is  born  into  the  world,  it  enters  upon  an 
elaborate  routine,  solely  designed  for  its  benefit,  along 
lines  laid  down  by  experience.  It  has  to  be  nourished  and 
doctored,  clothed  and  washed,  and  the  indication  that  the 
prescribed  regime  suits  its  individuality  is  that  feature  of 
all  well-equipped  nurseries,  the  weight  chart.  It  is  the 
household  index  of  the  progress  of  the  child  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  Egyptian  Parliamentary  regime  is  still  in  its  early 
childhood — it  was  only  founded  in  1924 — and  we  in  this 
country,  which  is  proud  to  be  known  as  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  are  greatly  interested  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
development  of  the  Egyptian  individuality  in  its  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  Egyptian  weight  chart  provides  illu¬ 
minating  food  for  reflection.  After  the  first  Ministry  of 
Zaghlul  Pasha,  that  of  1924,  it  recorded  a  serious  loss  of 
weight  in  the  child.  The  year  1925,  with  its  ephemeral 
Parliament,  was  no  criterion  of  progress,  as  the  child  was 
throughout  so  dangerously  ill  that  the  gravest  doubts  were 
entertained  of  its  ultimate  recovery.  But  it  did  recover, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  third  Parliament,  in  June  this 
year,  it  has,  under  the  joint  care  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself 
and  Adly  Pasha  Yeghen,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  not 
only  thrown  off  most  of  the  traces  of  its  earlier  ill-health, 
but  has  actually  put  on  weight  in  a  manner  entirely  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  development  of  a  healthy  and  promising 
specimen  of  the  gemis  parliamentary.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  During  the  last  four  months  its  guardians 
have  devoted  themselves  to  its  internal  well-being,  instead 
of  concentrating,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  on  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  such  as  the  colour  of  its  dresses  and 
endless  gossip  as  to  the  personal  character  of  its  nurses. 
There  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  parallel  further. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  w^as  wise  when  he  refrained  from  his  first 
intention  to  become  Prime  Minister  and  ceded  that  posi- 
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tion  to  Adly  Pasha  Yeghen.  To  many,  this  coalition  of 
political  elements,  so  recently  in  bitter  opposition  one  to 
the  other,  appeared  so  incongruous  that  its  early  disin¬ 
tegration — especially  in  the  atmosphere  of  chronic 
intrigue,  endemic  in  Egypt — was  freely  foretold.  These 
fears  have  so  far  not  been  realised,  and  that  this  should  be 
so  is  almost  entirely  due  to  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself.  He 
did  not  remain,  as  he  might  have  done,  an  Achilles  sulking 
in  his  tent,  a  powerful  and  possibly  mischievous  wire¬ 
puller  behind  the  scenes.  Instead  he  accepted  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  for  all  that  he  is  a  man 
of  well  over  seventy,  applied  himself  through  the  great 
heats  of  an  Egyptian  summer  to  the  difficult  task  of  pilot¬ 
ing  an  inexperienced  and  often  unruly  body  of  legislators 
through  a  long  and  tiring  session.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
Ministry,  and  with  good-humoured  patience  contrived  to 
preserve  remarkable  relevancy  of  debate ;  and  as  a  result 
Egypt  has  registered  definite  domestic  progress.  Before, 
and  notably  in  1924,  domestic  politics  on  practical  lines 
had  been  relegated  to  the  second  or  third  grade  of  import¬ 
ance  to  make  way  for  the  debate  of  such  more  attractive 
subjects  as  international  recriminations  and  the  ventilation 
of  personal  spleen.  But  the  past  session  recorded  the 
growth  of  a  saner  attitude  and,  incidentally,  one  which 
will  influence  international  relations  far  more  effectively 
than  the  tactics  of  the  past. 

It  will  provide  an  insight  into  local  Egyptian  conditions 
to  survey  briefly  the  labours  of  the  past  Parliamentary 
session  in  the  various  fields  of  domestic  administration. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Budget, 
lately  passed,  has  been  economy.  The  Government  staffs 
are  to  be  deflated  from  their  post-war  grossness  to  a  size 
justified  by  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done.  Posts  are  to 
be  suppressed  and  their  suppression  fortified  by  law 
against  the  future  importunacy  of  the  important  party 
man  who  must  find  a  place  for  his  nephew.  It  will  not 
be  a  popular  measure  in  a  country  where  every  father 
sends  his  son  to  school  with  the  intention  of  “  placing  ” 
him  later  in  Government  service.  It  will  probably  create 
unemployment  until  commerce  expands  adequately  to 
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absorb  the  surplus  of  disappointed  clerks.  But  in  the 
interests  of  national  economy  it  was  long  overdue,  and  if 
the  problem  of  unemployment  does  arise  it  will  be  for 
Egyptian  enterprise  and  statesmanship  to  solve  it. 

The  declaration  of  Egyptian  independence  in  March, 
1922,  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  foreign  Powers,  and 
started  in  successive  Egyptian  Governments  a  positive 
mania  for  the  establishment  of  Legations  and  Consulates 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  necessary  in  certain 
places ;  they  were  extremely  convenient  in  others,  either  as 
rewards  for  services  rendered  or  as  depositories  for  the 
unwanted;  but  the  expansion  was  carried  to  ludicrous 
lengths  at  wild  expense.  The  debate  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  gave  Parliament  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  air  its  views  on  the  subject.  No  Egyptian  envoy 
will  in  future  tend  the  odd  few  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
Brazil.  Hassan  Nashat  Pasha,  the  fallen  Palace  dictator, 
will  return  from  Madrid,  where  he  had  been  “  placed.” 
These  are  instances  in  a  general  reduction  which  will  mean 
an  economy  of  some  100,000  a  year  to  the  Egyptian 
taxpayer. 

In  Oriental  countries  public  health  has  not  always  the 
respect  it  merits.  Families  prefer  seclusion,  dirt  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  the  visitations  of  medical  and  sanitary  inspectors. 
The  latter,  from  the  war-time  regimental  sanitary  squad, 
hounded  to  its  distasteful  duties  by  fervent  medical  officers, 
to  the  immortal  “Dan”  of  Underground  London,  have 
ever  been  the  subject  of  jest.  Egyptian  wit  on  their  func¬ 
tions  is  also  pretty.  Two  fellahin  farmers  were  extolling 
the  virtues  of  artificial  manure.  The  first  had  treated  a 
field  with  a  certain  brand  and  in  three  weeks  his  beans 
were  higher  than  his  head.  The  second  favoured  a  dif¬ 
ferent  compound.  In  a  month  it  had  so  brought  on  a 
sowing  of  maize  round  his  house  that  he  had  had  to  cut  it 
down  to  get  the  light  into  his  lower  rooms.  A  bystander 
butted  into  their  conversation.  He  was  a  townsman  and 
did  not  believe  in  chemicals.  He,  he  boasted,  had  planted 
a  dead  goat  in  his  yard  and  three  days  after  up  came  a 
sanitary  inspector  as  tall  as  Saadi  Pasha  himself.  But  the 
present  Egyptian  Government  is  in  no  jesting  mood  about 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Five  new  hospitals  are  to  be 
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built;  bilharzia  and  ophthalmia,  which  have  for  centuries 
ravaged  Egyptian  life,  are  to  be  systematically  and  scien¬ 
tifically  attacked,  and  more  child  welfare  centres  are  to  be 
established  gradually  throughout  the  country.  These 
measures  will  be  predominantly  Egyptian  effort,  and,  to 
reinforce  and  modernise  the  medical  faculty  in  the 
country,  the  great  new  medical  school  conceived  by  the 
late  British  director  of  the  antiquated  Kasr  el  Aini  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  building  of  which  has  been  delayed  for  four 
years  by  Egyptian  political  jealousies,  is  to  be  put  in  hand 
at  once.  Egyptians  will  acclimatise  themselves  to 
organised  health  measures.  Europeans  will  welcome 
them,  especially  if  they  succeed  in  rescuing  the  hoards  of’ 
blind  beggars  and  derelict  children  who  now  make 
Egyptian  streets  so  repulsive  to  the  foreigner. 

The  majority  of  the  Egyptian  deputies  are  farmers, 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  elected  them  think  in  terms 
of  cotton  and  grain.  For  agriculture  has  an  interest  for 
Egypt  so  intense,  that  the  parallel  of  Kettering  and  boots 
is  weak.  The  Minister,  Fathalla  Pasha  Barakat,  like 
Zaghlul  Pasha  himself,  is  a  true  Egyptian  fellah.  He 
talks  no  language  but  Arabic,  but  he  has  learned  much 
since  1924,  when  he  was  in  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  disastrous 
Ministry.  The  debate  on  his  Budget  was  conducted  with 
close  reasoning.  He  spoke  of  his  economies,  and  was 
criticised  by  fellow  farmers  because  he  had  economised  in 
the  technical  services.  The  Egyptian  farmer  knows  that 
his  cotton  has  a  special  market,  and  does  not  welcome  a 
saving  which  may  imperil  the  standard  and  quality  which 
Lancashire  demands.  Barakat  Pasha  is  equally  alive  to 
this  aspect  of  Egypt’s  staple  industry,  and  is  tightening 
the  control  of  the  supply  of  the  best  cotton  seed  to  the 
cultivators,  so  as  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  crop  in 
this  respect.  He  is  also  proceeding  with  a  new  scheme  of 
irrigation  drainage  which,  probably  because  it  was  drawn 
up  by  British  experts,  had  been  shelved  for  three  years 
for  political  reasons.  These  are  evidences  of  an  ability 
to  think  other  than  parochially,  and  they  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  cotton  conference 
which  is  to  assemble  in  Cairo  during  the  winter. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the '  domestic 
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policy  of  the  new  .Ministry.  Outside  Egypt  they  may 
seem  trivial  matters  of  routine  and  unworthy  of  any 
special  note-;  but  to  those  who  live  in  the  country — be 
they  of  the  country  or  foreign  residents — they  have  a 
double  significance.  They  are  illustrative  of  a  new  spirit 
which  will  (if  the  word  is  not  inappropriate)  condescend  to 
practical  politics;  and  they  are  evidence  of  the  tardy 
growth  of  a  national  sense,  which  has  awoken  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  primary  Egyptian  needs,  and  placed  them  before 
illusory  dreams.  In  other  words,  the  house  of  Zaghlul 
Pasha’s  second  Parliament  is  not  being  founded  on  the 
sand. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  this 
journal  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  party  spirit  in 
Egyptian  politics.  As  the  present  Parliament  is 
dominated  by  a  large  Zaghlulist  majority,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  on  the  analogy  of  the  past,  that  partisan¬ 
ship  would  have  resulted  in  normal  Oriental  persecution  of 
the  previous  holders  of  political  power  who  had  failed  to 
retain  their  position  at  the  polls.  There  was,  however, 
during  the  late  Parliamentary  session  only  one  gross, 
though  in  the  outcome  very  serious,  instance  of  such 
tactics.  It  concerned  a  distinguished  Arabic  man  of  letters 
of  independent  and  original  views  whose  investigations  in 
the  realms  of  Arabic  poetry  had  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Islam.  A  similar  clash  with 
another  Moslem  advanced  thinker  had  produced  a  first- 
class  Ministerial  crisis  in  1925,  but  the  Zaghlulist  majority, 
whose  W’ay  of  thinking  the  poet  had  criticised  in  the  past, 
blindly  clamoured  for  the  reopening  of  his  case,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  former  Ministry  had  already  dealt  with 
and  closed  it.  Adly  Pasha  opposed  the  manoeuvre  boldly; 
but  the  hostility  of  the  Zaghlulists  to  the  poet,  fortified  by 
the  full  weight  of  Moslem  religious  influence  in  Cairo, 
forced  him  in  the  end  to  compromise.  Zaghlul  Pasha,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  associated  himself  with  the 
agitation,  and  has  thereby  rendered  Adly  Pasha’s  position 
doubly  difficult  and  imperilled  the  cohesion  of  the 
coalition.  The  matter  has  now  developed  into  a  trial  of 
strength,  which  can  benefit  no  one  nor  be  productive  of 
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other  than  negative  results.  It  is  a  reflection  unflattering 
to  the  Egyptian  mentality,  that  on  so  minor  an  issue  men 
of  weight  are  ready  to  risk  serious  political  upheaval. 

The  Zaghlul-Adly  combination  has  had  a  curious  effect 
on  Egyptian  politics.  _Adly  Pasha  has  two  members  of 
his  own  party,  Sarwat  Pasha  and  Mohammed  Mahmud 
Pasha,  in  his  Coalition  Ministry.  The  former  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  new  independent  regime  in  Egypt, 
and  is  now  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter,  who 
had  a  distinguished  career  at  Oxford,  was  a  fellow  exile 
at  Malta  in  1919  with  Zaghlul  Pasha.  Later  he  lost 
sympathy  with  the  growing  intransigeance  of  Zaghlulist 
policy  and  joined  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  and 
in  1922  stood  firmly  by  Sarwat  Pasha  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  British  Government,  which  led  to  the 
declaration  of  Egyptian  independence.  These  three  men 
are  in  a  lesser  and  greater  degree  associated  with  the  policy 
which  gave  Egypt  that  independence ;  but  their 
Ministerial  colleagues  are  not.  They  with  the  rest  of 
the  Zaghlulist  Party  have  in  the  past  openly  condemned 
Sarwat  Pasha’s  “surrender”  of  1922.  And  in  the  back¬ 
ground  stands  Zaghlul  Pasha.  One  can  only  deduce 
what  working  arrangement  reconciles  elements  so 
different  politically.  In  the  result,  however,  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations  have  not  been  unduly  strained  during 
the  past  session,  and  the  debates  have  been  surprisingly 
free  from  anti-British  outbursts.  Zaghlul  Pasha  has 
handled  his  party  skilfully,  and  Adly  Pasha  has  been 
suave  and  unflurried;  the  Coalition  has  held  together  and 
is  not  unpopular  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
question  of  resumption  of  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  was 
not  raised  in  the  House,  and  it  may  be  that  its  omission 
was  intentional. 

The  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  murder  trial  which 
ended  in  the  acquittal  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Zaghlulist  Party,  and  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Judge 
Kershaw,  have  not,  however,  improved  the  immediate 
prospects  of  a  satisfactory  accord.  The  British  Note  to 
Adly  Pasha  Yeghen  on  the  subject  is  hitherto  unanswered, 
and  has  not  been  debated  in  the  House.  But  the  election 
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of,  two  of  the  more  important  ex-prisoners  as  deputies  has 
provocatively,  and  perhaps  tactlessly,  prejudiced  the 
situation.  It  is  a  pity  that  Zaghlul  Pasha  should  have 
marred  what  was  otherwise  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
delicate  statesmanship  by  lending  his  approval  to  such  a 
pointless  manoeuvre. 

But  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  further  negotiations. 
The  chances  of  their  success  depend  on  Egypt  and  the 
extent  to  which  she  can  mould  herself  towards  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  would  justify  a  greater  confidence  in  her 
stability  and  judgment  than  exists  at  the  present.  Her 
weight  chart  has  registered  an  advance  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  which  is  much  to  her  personal  credit.  The  test, 
however,  of  the  degree  of  her  progress  will  only  be  known 
when  she  meets  British  negotiators  round  a  conference 
table  and  shows  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  growth  of  political  sense  in 
Egypt  is  the  realisation,  especially  among  the  younger 
groups  in  the  House,  of  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Egypt  of  the  last  century  was  a  mixture  of  mediaeval 
and  patriarchal  feudalism.  Occasionally  it  was  a  benevo¬ 
lent  regime,  but  usually  it  was  the  reverse.  The  forty 
years  of  British  reorganisation  awoke  the  country  to  the 
conception  of  government  of  the  people  by  the  people — 
a  popular  state,  a  popular  monarchy  and  a  popular  reli¬ 
gion.  In  England  a  like  evolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magna  Charta,  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  They  were  the  fruits  of  conflict  between 
reactionary  elements  and  the  desire  of  the  individual  for 
emancipation.  Egypt  now  possesses  a  Constitution,  and 
she  is  slowly  coming  to  realise  what  it  means. 

Geographically,  racially  and  religiously  Egypt  is  very 
close  to  Turkey,  and  she  has  naturally  been  affected  and 
influenced  by  the  Turkish  renaissance.  Young  Egyptian 
political  circles  have  come  to ‘look  up  to  Mustapha  Pasha 
Kemal  as  the  pioneer  of  modern  Islam,  and  have  hailed 
his  innovations  as  patterns  on  which  the  true  Moslem 
independent  State  should  be  built.  Mustapha  Pasha  had 
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given  the  country  a  Constitution,  but  the  T urkish  State  was 
impoverished,  and  he  had  to  produce  money  if  he  was  to 
carry  out  his  modernising  reforms.  He  economised 
according  to  his  lights.  He  swept  away  the  reigning  house 
and  took  into  Government  charge  the  administration  of  the 
vast  religious  funds  hitherto  in  the  sole  control  of  the 
religious  hierarchy  in  Constantinople.  His  deposition  of 
the  Caliph-Sultan  shocked  Egyptians,  who  can  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
his  investigations  of  possible  sources  of  economy  in  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  moved  them  profoundly. 

The  Civil  List  of  the  King  of  Egypt  is  undoubtedly 
high,  compared  with  standards  obtaining  in  other  limited 
monarchies.  When  its  sanction  was  debated  during  the  late 
Parliamentary  session,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
Zaghlulist  Party  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  Palace  for  revision  downwards.  The 
suggestion  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  but  there 
was  a  sufficient  strength  of  opinion  in  the  House  to  qualify 
its  sanction  of  the  Royal  Budget  by  a  rider,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  the  same  policy  of  economy  in  the  King’s 
expenditure  as  was  being  applied  in  other  items  of  national 
administration.  There  is  no  desire  to  over-emphasise  the 
importance  of  the  gesture,  which  has  many  precedents  in 
British  history,  but  it  records  an  outward  sign  in  Egyptian 
constitutional  development. 

The  same  section  of  the  Zaghlulist  Party  has  opened 
the  whole  question  of  the  administration  by  the  two  heads 
of  the  Mohammedan  hierarchy  in  Egypt  of  the  religious 
Wakfs  (Pious  Foundations).  Hitherto  this  branch  of 
finance  has  been  outside  the  scope  of  Government  super¬ 
vision,  as,  indeed,  were  the  large  national  Wakfs  before 
they  were  taken  in  hand  in  1913  and  placed  under  a 
specially  created  Ministry.  Lord  Kitchener’s  reforms 
could  not  extend  into  religious  spheres,  but  the  passage  of 
control  from  British  to  Egyptian  hands  has  now  made  it 
possible  to  investigate  these  quarters.  Although  extreme 
suggestions,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  Grand 
Mufti,  were  vetoed  as  being  unconstitutional,  financial 
reform,  both  in  the  University  of  El  Azhar  and  in  the  water- 
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tight  administration  of  the  religious  Wakfs,  was  warmly 
recommended  and  will  undoubtedly  be  prosecuted  by 
Egyptian  legislation. 

Both  these  episodes  testify  to  the  strength  of  young 
Egyptian  opinion,  but  neither  of  them  is  either  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  fundamentally  disquieting.  They  are  normal 
developments  in  the  history  of  a  newly  enfranchised 
people,  and,  thanks  to  Zaghlul  Pasha,  they  have  been 
hitherto  circumscribed  by  moderation  and  the  spirit  of 
festina  lerite. 

The  Egyptian  Parliament  has  just  reassembled  for  its 
winter  session,  and,  the  Budget  being  passed,  will  have 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  other  and 
possibly  controversial  subjects.  Such  debates  can  be  either 
profitable  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  tribute  which  has  been  paid  to 
Zaghlul  Pasha’s  leadership  of  the  Lower  House,  and  of 
his  party  generally,  is  sincere.  Foreign  opinion  has  been 
impressed  by  his  statesmanlike  handling  of  a  difficult 
phase.  It  is,  however,  notoriously  rash  on  the  part  of  a 
British  journal  to  venture  to  praise  moderation  in  an 
Egyptian  public  figure.  Past  experience  has  taught  us 
that  such  praise  is  rarely  accepted  at  its  face  value  by 
Egyptian  public  opinion.  Either  it  is  interpreted  as 
flattery  with  an  ulterior  motive  or  as  evidence  that  the 
object  of  commendation  has  been  playing  into  British 
hands.  But  it  is  a  British  characteristic  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due;  and,  having  said  so  much,  it  is 
enough  to  add  that  this  country  will  be  watching  with 
interest  and  sympathy  the  developments  of  the  coming 
Egyptian  Parliamentary  session. 
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By  His  Honour  Judge  L.  A.  Atherley- Jones,  K.C. 

“  Strikes,  desperate,  costly  and  exhausting  as  the  remedy 
is,  may  be  necessary  sometimes.  Of  two  evils  they  may 
be  the  least.  But  the  time,  money,  organisation,  energy 
and  talent  that  have  been  expended  in  useless  strikes 
would,  if  directed  wholly  to  that  object,  have  gained  the 
charter,  and  thus  have  rendered  strikes  no  longer  necessary 
by  giving  us  the  political  power  to  remove  the  social 
causes  of  which  strikes  are  but  the  effect  and  not  the 
remedy.” 

These  words,  written  by  a  leader  of  the  Chartists  in  1847, 
when  Chartism  was  a  formidable  political  force,  constitute 
an  accurate  declaration  of  what  the  Chartists  conceived  to 
be  the  only  means  by  which  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  working  class  could  be  effectively 
ameliorated. 

Strikes  were  regarded  by  the  Chartists  as  a  vain  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  labour;  even  a 
“  general  strike  ”  would  ensue  in  but  one  of  two  things — 
“  civil  war,  or  the  ruin  and  submission  of  the  working 
classes  beneath  a  slavery  more  hopeless  than  ever.” 

Trade  unions,  acting  as  isolated  units,  promoting  dis¬ 
astrous  strikes  and  merely  local  in  their  operations,  were 
regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  Chartists;  they  did  not 
“pull  together”;  they  must  become  a  “national  body” 
and  thus  become  an  irresistible  force  for  the  attainment 
of  the  “  People’s  Charter.” 

In  1847  Labour  was  in  its  most  debated  condition;  the 
lot  of  the  coal  miner  was  deplorable;  in  South  Wales,  then 
our  most  important  coalfield,  he  would  work  six  days  in 
the  week,  ten  and  even  twelve  hours  daily,  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  ten  shillings;  but  the  trade  unions  failed  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chartists;  they  resolutely 
abstained  from  political  action  and  national  combination. 
A  long  era  of  industrial  discontent  followed,  marked  by 
sporadic  strikes  and  lock-outs,  which  for  the  most  part 
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terminated  in  the  submission  of  the  workers  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  their  employers. 

The  partial  enfranchisement  of  the  working  class  in  1869 
necessitated  the  attention  of  both  political  parties  to  the 
demands  of  Labour,  and  laws  were  enacted,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  refer,  removing,  to  a  large  extent,  those 
embarrassing  and  oppressive  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
combination  for  the  furtherance  of  the  trade  interests  of 
workmen  which  survived  the  repeal  of  the  early  combina¬ 
tion  laws. 

To  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  due  the  credit  of  reverting  to 
the  policy  of  the  Chartists  by  removing  the  interests  of 
labour  from  the  narrow  sectional  control  of  trade  unions 
and  vesting  them  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Party  of  which  he  was  the  chief. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  so  far 
the  ideal  of  Keir  Hardie  has  not  been  realised; 
there  is  no  subordination  to  nor  co-ordination  with 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  unions;  their  Council  summoned  organised 
labour  to  a  general  strike;  it  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  State ;  it  involved  the  menace  of  very  imminent 
civil  war,  averted  only  by  the  sudden  capitulation  of  its 
promoters;  they  had  made  no  reference  before  instituting 
the  strike  for  sanction  or  advice  to  the  National  Labour 
Party,  H.M.’s  Opposition,  which  a  few  months  previous 
was  the  Government  of  the  Empire  and  might  within  a 
brief  space  resume  that  position.  Labour’s  late  Prime 
Minister  stood  aloof  with  averted  head.  Thus  again  trade 
unionism  asserted  its  dominion  over  Labour,  and  the  men 
whom  Labour  had  chosen  to  govern  the  nation  were  cowed 
into  silence  and  impotence. 

But  although  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  was  not 
responsible  for  the  strike,  its  purpose  had  a  far  wider 
range  than  that  which  has  hitherto  pertained  to  a  “  sym¬ 
pathetic  ”  strike,  viz.,  to  constrain  employers  to  concede 
the  demands  of  their  workmen ;  its  purpose  was  the  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  Legislature  to  nationalise  the  coal  industry — 
a  substantial  step  in  the  direction  of  State  Socialism. 
Mr.  Maxton,  M.P.,  an  able  and  courageous  man,  has  in 
the  New  Leader  of  October  29th,  the  organ  of  the  Labour 
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Party,  very  candidly  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  coal 
strike  as  follows :  “  What  has  amazed  me  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  how  Government  spokesmen  and  Labour 
leaders  alike  have  seemed  to  regard  the  coal  dispute  as 
an  isolated  problem  unconnected  with  the  general,  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  nation  ” ;  and  again  :  “  It 
is  sound  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country 
by  demanding  that  the  mines  be  taken  over  as  a  national 
service,”  The  speedy  recurrence  of  a  general  strike  is 
improbable,  but  industrial  discontent  is  widespread,  and 
in  their  highly  organised  trade  unions  lies  a  force  which 
no  Government  other  than  their  own  can  control  or  coerce. 
It  may  be  that  a  general  strike  is  illegal — that  is  to  say, 
it  constitutes  sedition  or  seditious  conspiracy,  the  only 
possible  crimes  within  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  A 
high  authority.  Sir  John  Simon,  has  so  stated;  but  the 
great  authority  of  Erskine  is  against  that  view.  In  Rex 
V.  Cooper,  the  Chartist,  he  ruled  “that  honestly  and 
peaceably  to  advise  the  working  classes  to  desist  from 
working  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Charter  was  not 
in  itself  criminal  but  “  if  it  were  proved  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  intended  to  produce  discontent,  tumult,  and  outrage 
as  pressure  for  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the 
Charter,  that  would  be  criminal.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  Government,  however  arbitrary,  could 
compel  some  six  or  seven  million  trade  unionists  to  work 
if  not  so  disposed. 

It  is  a  common  but  grave  error  to  regard  trade  unions 
as  the  provocative  agents  of  labour  discontents  and 
strikes;  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  a  beneficent 
agency  in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 
Before  the  era  of  trade  unions,  even  while  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  Combination  laws  were  in  force,  in  mine,  fac¬ 
tory,  and  workshop,  the  workers,  excited  and  sensitive 
under  some  real  or  imaginary  grievance,  would  precipi¬ 
tately  abandon  their  work  and  not  infrequently  resort 
to  acts  of  violence.  Now  they  are  restrained  from  hasty 
action  by  the  knowledge  that  to  strike  without  the  sanction 
of  the  governing  body  of  their  union  will  forfeit  their 
right  to  financial  support.  Accordingly,  when  a  dispute 
with  their  employers  arises  it  is  referred  to  the  head 
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officials  of  the  union,  who  investigate  the  facts,  confer 
with  the  employers,  and  if  it  be  not  thereby  amicably 
settled  remit  it  in  numerous  cases  to  a  conciliation  board 
to  abide  its  decision.  I  can  without  hesitation  affirm  that 
the  majority  of  employers  in  our  great  industries  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  they  enjoy  from  being  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  responsible  officials  of  trade  unions. 

It  is  true  that  workmen  occasionally  get  out  of  hand 
and  heed  the  counsels  of  hot-headed  young  men  who 
dream  dreams  rather  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leaders.  A  notable  instance  was  the  great  Cambrian 
strike  of  1910,  which,  arising  from  a  comparatively  trivial 
dispute  at  one  colliery,  involved  a  general  strike,  dis¬ 
figured  by  acts  of  extreme  violence,  of  the  miners  of 
South  Wales,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  their 
chief  officials — their  president,  the  late  Mr.  Abraham, 
M.P.  (“  Mabon  ”),  and  Mr.  Richards,  M.P.,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  promoters  of  that 
strike  for  the  dire  calamities  it  involved  is  that  it  resulted 
in  the  concession  to  coal  miners  of  a  minimum  wage. 

As  I  have  observed,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  legislation  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  prevent  trade  unions  from  combining  in 
a  general  strike,  to  re-establish  their  liability  for  wrongful 
acts  perpetrated  by  their  authority,  and  to  prohibit,  or  to 
restrict  within  narrow  limits,  the  practice  of  “  picketing.” 
In  these  directions  it  is  essential  that  Parliament  should 
proceed  warily,  for  should  such  legislation  be  subversive 
to  the  power  of  trade  unions  to  protect,  the  interests  of 
their  members  by  resort  to  strikes,  which,  be  it  observed, 
are  the  only  effective  means  by  which  Labour  can  hope  to 
prevail  against  obdurate  employers,  there  arises  the  instant 
and  intense  hostility  of  some  six  or  seven  million  trade 
unionists,  which  would  result  possibly  in  civil  commotion, 
certainly  the  prolonged  exclusion  from  political  power 
of  its  authors,  and  the  restoration  of  that  power  by  their 
successors.  No  Government,  however  arbitrary,  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  strike  of  labour  at  will ;  its  only  preventive 
is  to  remove  those  causes  reasonably  provocative  of  its 
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invocation,  and  trust  in  the  good  sense  of-  the  nation  to 
discountenance  a  method  no  less  abortive  than  cruel  for 
redressing  trade  grievances. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  general  strike  the  trade 
unions  were  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  their  power;  it  is  also 
true  that  their  individual  members  have  on  occasion  been 
guilty  of  wrongful  and  criminal  acts,  and  that  they  have 
from  time  to  time  prevented,  by  coercive  means,  freedom 
of  contract  between  employers  and  workmen,  but  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  this  latter  action  has  been  generally 
resorted  to  by  all  corporations,  guilds,  and  societies 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  or  profession  to 
which  they  pertain. 

The  history  of  Trade  Unionism  is  that  of  prolonged  and 
arduous  struggle  against  intolerable  labour  conditions  and 
unjust  and  oppressive  penal  laws  :  that  struggle  has  even¬ 
tuated  iri  the  abrogation  of  those  laws  and  the  more  humane 
and  considerate  treatment  by  employers  of  their  work¬ 
people.  I  purpose  now,  in  a  form  comprehensible  to  lay¬ 
men,  to  review  the  development  and  present  state  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  relations  of  workmen  and  their  unions 
to  their  employers  and  the  State  so  far  as  pertains  to  trade 
disputes. 

The  Combination  Acts  of  1799  and  1800  were  the  first 
legislative  enactments  against  the  right  of  working  men 
to  combine  for  the  increase  of  wages  or  reduction  of  work¬ 
ing  hours.  They  were  the  outcome  of  complaints  by 
employers  that  their  workmen  met  together  and  agreed  to 
ask  their  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  reduction 
of  working  hours,  and  when  their  requests  were  refused 
would  on  many  occasions  leave  their  employment.  The 
Acts  accordingly  provided  that  if  any  workman  combined 
with  any  other  workman  in  order  to  get  an  increase  of 
wages  or  decrease  of  hours  he  might  be  sent  to  gaol  for 
three  months ;  a  similar  punishment  attached  if  he  should 
persuade  any  workman  to  leave  his  work,  if  he  refused  to 
work  with  any  other  person  or  attended  any  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  wages  or  reducing  hours  or  con¬ 
tributed  or  collected  money  at  such  meeting. 

That  this  monstrous  act  of  injustice  should  be  per- 
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petrated  by  our  House  of  Commons  seems  to  us  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  and  yet  it  remained  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Over  that  period  workmen  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  employers  :  if  an  employer  reduced  wages  and  the 
workmen  refused  to  accept  the  reduction  they  were  sent  to 
gaol ;  so,  also,  if  they  met  together  to  discuss  their  griev¬ 
ances.  In  1824  these  Acts  were  repealed  and  combination 
became  lawful;  but  the  value  of  this  emancipation  was 
impaired  by  an  amending  Act  which  rendered  the  workman 
liable  to  criminal  proceedings  under  the  vague  terms 
“molesting”  or  “obstructing.”  Trade  unions  remained 
unlawful  associations,  enjoyed  neither  the  right  to  sue  or 
be  sued,  and  their  members  were  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
prosecution  for  conspiracy. 

In  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  the  Conspiracy  Act 
and  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  of  1875,  the  working 
man  secured  his  charter  of  emancipation  and  trade  unions 
their  recognition  as  lawful  organisations. 

Prior  to  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  the  rights  and  obligations,  civile  and  criminal,  of  work¬ 
men  and  trade  unions  were,  so  far  as  is  material  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  article,  as  follows  : 

1.  A  workman  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy  to 
do  acts  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  unless  such  acts 
if  done  by  one  person  only  would  be  criminal ;  for  instance, 
it  would  no  longer  be  a  criminal  offence  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  by  peaceful 
persuasion  another  to  break  his  contract  of  service;  but 
although  no  longer  a  crime,  yet  to  induce  a  person  to  break 
a  contract  of  service  entitled  the  aggrieved  party  to  main¬ 
tain  a  civil  action  against  the  person  who  induced  the 
breach. 

2.  Breach  of  contract  of  service  gave  the  aggrieved 
employer  a  right  of  action  for  damages  unless  there  was  a 
lawful  cause. 

3.  Picketing — that  is,  attending  at  or  near  an  employer’s 
house  or  place  of  business — if  merely  to  obtain  or  com¬ 
municate  information,  became  lawful. 

In  1901  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Taff  Vale  Case  caused  great  alarm  to  trade 
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unionists  :  it  held  that  trade  unions  were  liable  to  action  for 
damages  for  wrongful  acts  done  by  them  in  their  collective 
capacity  or  by  their  agents.  Up  to  then  it  was  the  general 
belief,  as  indeed  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  this  case  decided, 
that  save  in  a  limited  class  of  cases  touching  their  property 
they  could  not  be  sued  for  torts;  but  this  decision  would 
result  in  trade  unions  being  amerced  perhaps  in  ruinous 
damages  for  a  wrongful  act  committed  by  a  subordinate 
agent  without  any  authorisation  by  the  union  or  its  execu¬ 
tive  officers. 

Shortly  after  this  judgment  I  introduced  a  Bill,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  and  other  Labour  members, 
limiting  the  liability  of  trade  unions  for  tort  only  to  those 
cases  where  the  wrongful  acts  were  expressly  authorised 
or  ratified  by  the  general  body  of  members  or  by  their 
central  executive  council. 

The  Government  took  up  the  question  and  introduced 
a  measure  on  the  lines  of  my  Bill;  but  the  Labour  Party 
insisted  upon  absolute  immunity,  the  Government  gave 
way,  the  Conservative  Opposition  acquiesced,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  which  renders  trade  unions  immune  from 
liability  for  torts  whatever  may  be  their  character  or  their 
gravity.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  Liberal  who  strenuously 
opposed  its  enactment  in  that  form. 

A  further  concession  to  trade  unions  and  their  members 
not  extended  to  other  persons  is  that  in  contradistinction 
to  the  general  law  a  person,  which  includes  a  trade  union, 
may  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
with  impunity  induce  workmen  to  break  their  contracts  of 
employment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  these  privileges 
had  not  been  conceded  every  trade  union  which  induced 
its  own  members  or  other  workmen  to  break  their  contracts 
of  employment,  as  in  the  case  of  a  “lightning  strike,” 
would  have  been  responsible  in  damages  to  aggrieved 
parties. 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  they  have  not  availed  themselves,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  recent  “general  strike,”  of  these  extraordinary 
privileges. 

EE*2 
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The  task  of  a  “picket”  is  beset  with  pitfalls,  as  has 
been  evidenced  by  numerous  prosecutions  and  some  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  police  arising  from  the  coal  strike.  The  law 
permits  one  or  more  persons  on  their  own  behalf  or  that 
of  a  trade  union  to  attend  at  or  near  a  person,  residence  or 
works  merely  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  obtaining  or 
communicating  information  or  of  peaceably  persuading 
any  person  to  work  or  abstain  from  working.  The  right  to 
persuade  was  a  further  concession  conceded  by  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act.  A  picket  may  not  intimidate  nor  use  vio¬ 
lence,  nor  persistently  follow  any  person  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  any  act  he  is  entitled  to  do,  nor  beset  a  house 
or  place  of  business,  nor  persistently  follow  other  persons 
in  a  disorderly  manner.  It  is  obvious  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  zealous  constable  to  find 
occasion  for  the  prosecution  of  an  inoffensive  picket;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  require  a  large  measure  of  self- 
restraint  upon  the  part  of  a  picket  not  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  peaceably  persuading  men  who  are  displacing 
him  in  employment,  to  whom  he  applies  the  contumelious 
epithet  “  blacklegs.” 

It  must  be  admitted  it  is  almost  uniformly  the  only 
effective  means  by  which  strikers  can  have  access  to  intend¬ 
ing  workmen,  inform  them  of  the  existence  of  a  strike,  and 
persuade  them  not  to  supersede  the  strikers;  nor  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  or  improper  in  so  doing,  provided 
there  is  no  resort  to  threats  or  violence,  and  with  that  con¬ 
duct  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  deal  and  has  on  occasions 
drastically  dealt.  “  Mass  picketing,”  that  is  to  say  a 
picket  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  men,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  intimidation,  and  therefore  can  be  dealt  with 
under  the  existing  law,  and  trade  unions  would  be  well 
advised  to  discountenance  any  resort  thereto. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  industrial  unrest; 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  from  the  employers’  point 
of  view  of  the  restrictive  measures  they  regard  as  desirable 
on  the  actions  of  trade  unions  and  workmen  in  trade  dis¬ 
putes.  They  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  The  absolute  immunity  granted  to  trade  unions  by 
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the  Trade  Disputes  Act  from  liability  to  actions  of  tort 
should  be  abolished  and  the  general  law  should  be 
applicable. 

(2)  That  they  should  be  liable  in  all  their  funds  for  torts 
committed  by  them  or  “  on  their  behalf  ”  save  that  benefit 
funds  (sick,  burial,  etc.)  should  be  immune  if  they  regis¬ 
tered  them  as  such  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  in  which  case  it  would  be  unlawful  to  apply  them 
to  trade  disputes. 

(3)  That  peaceful  picketing  should  be  exercised  by  only 
a  limited  number  of  persons  identifiable,  and  at  no  other 
place  than  the  entrance  to  the  premises  where  the  labour 
dispute  existed. 

(1)  It  must  be  noted  that  this  Act  was  no  mere  Party 
measure ;  it  passed  unopposed ;  but  it  may  be  that  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  withhold  the  privilege.  I  do 
not,  however,  envy  the  task  of  the  Government  which 
seeks  to  withdraw  it. 

(2)  To  dictate  to  any  organisation  the  allocation  of  their 
funds  to  lawful  purposes^  in  their  discretion  would  be  as 
great  a  violation  of  juristic  principles  as  that  which 
afforded  to  unions  absolute  immunity  from  actions  of  tort; 
moreover,  as  the  primary  object  of  trade  unions  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  members  in  the  event  of  trade  disputes,  such  an 
enactment  would  deprive  them  of  that  power,  for  the 
benefit  fund  is  that  upon  which  they  fall  back  in  case  of 
need. 

(3)  The  law  to  prevent  abuse  in  picketing  is  sufficiently 
strong,  but  to  confine  it  to  the  entrance  to  the  premises  of 
the  employees  would  tend  to  promote  disorder  and  render 
picketing  futile.  The  suggestion  that  pickets  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  limited  number  of  identifiable  persons  is  reason¬ 
able. 

Legislation,  indeed,  cannot  bring  to  bear  any  positive 
sanction  to  curb  the  obdurate  of  organised  labour  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  We 
must  look  in  other  directions. 

The  coal  strike  is  urgent  warning  that  industrial  unrest 
is  not  founded  upon  the  exigencies  of  individual  indus¬ 
tries  ;  but,  whatever  initiatory  momentum  it  received  there- 
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from,  it  is  founded  upon  a  desire  to  compass  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
economy.  The  leaders  of  Labour  preach  the  gospel  of 
Socialism.  What  Mr.  Baldwin  describes  as  “  new  and 
undigested  ideas  ”  have  excited  the  coal  miners  to  demand 
the  nationalisation  of  the  mines;  nor  have  the  actions  of 
present  and  past  Governments  failed  to  strengthen  the 
movement.  The  State  control  of  their  industry  during 
the  war,  necessary  though  it  may  have  been,  the  grant  of 
subsidies,  which  had  its  origin  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
administration,  and  the  recent  practice,  also  attributable 
to  him,  of  Government  intervention  in  trade  disputes, 
encouraged  the  belief  that  nationalisation  would  be  a 
propitious  deliverance  from  what  the  miners  regarded  as 
the  thraldom  of  private  ownership.  So  it  was  that  in  1921 
at  the  Miners’  Federation  conference  it  was  declared: 
“  We  cannot  discuss  wages.  We  must  foist  interest  upon 
a  national  pool  and  a  national  system  of  regulating 
wages.”  Much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  national  pool, 
and  I  advocated  it  some  years  ago  in  The  Times  \  but,  if 
effected  by  legislation,  it  means  nothing  short  of  national¬ 
isation  ;  if  by  agreement  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  profits  by  the  employers 
and  of  wages  by  the  miners  in  the  more  productive  mines. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  criticise  the  errors 
which  have  been  committed  in  relation  to  the  coal  strike 
by  all  the  parties,  including  the  Government,  concerned 
therein,  but  undoubtedly  the  strike  has  been  prolonged 
and  aggravated  by  the  miners  in  insisting  upon  national¬ 
isation  as  its  solution;  by  the  employers  in  rejecting, 
against  the  prudent  counsels  of  the  Government,  the 
miners’ contention  that  the  principles  which  govern’ the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  should  be  settled  by  the  two  federations 
of  employers  and  workmen,  a  practice  which  in  1921  and 
earlier  had  been  observed;  by  the  Government,  actuated, 
it  may  be  conceded,  by  the  best  intention,  in  promoting 
legislation  to  extend  the  hours  of  labour  and  this  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Samuel 
Commission  that  the  assent  of  the  miners  should  be  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  any  legislation  for  that  purpose. 
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It  is  probable  that  before  these  pages  are  in  print  the 
miners  will  have  resumed  their  work,  but  their  strike  is 
only  a  phase  or  incident  in  the  war  which  Labour  has  de¬ 
clared  against  capital.  Governments  can  avail  little  to 
restore  prosperity  to  an  afflicted  world.  Great  organic 
changes  in  our  industrial  system  will  not  satisfy  present 
needs ;  it  is  for  workmen  and  employers  to  approach  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  policy  of  compromise.  Employers  must  take  their 
workers  into  full  confidence  by  admitting  them  to  a  fuller 
share  and  a  larger  responsibility  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
industries  by  that  system  of  co-partnership  which  has  in 
many  cases  secured  the  happiest  results  and  in  none  been 
unsuccessful. 


THE  TRIPLE  BLOCKADE  OF  BRITISH 
TRADE 


By  Archibald  Hurd 

This  country  sold  overseas  in  1913  goods  of  an  estimated 
weight  of  93,800,000  tons;  last  year  the  corresponding 
figure  was  only  69,000,000  tons ;  and  when  the  accounts  for 
1926  are  complete  they  will  unquestionably  show  a 
further  and  very  large  decline.  It  may  appear  somewhat 
surprising  that  we  have  done  any  considerable  trade  over¬ 
seas  in  the  year  which  is  now  closing.  For  this  country 
has  been  the  object  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
triple  blockade  which  has,  in  the  first  place,  checked 
the  recovery  of  industrial  efficiency  in  our  mines, 
factories,  and  workshops,  143,500,000  working  days  having 
been  lost  since  January  owing  to  industrial  disputes; 
in  the  second  place,  interfered  with  the  sale  in  overseas 
markets  of  such  surplus  goods  as  we  have  had  available; 
and  has,  furthermore,  handicapped  our  great  transport 
organisation — shipping. 

Early  in  the  year  labour  unrest  became  pronounced, 
especially  in  the  mining  industry,  and  culminated  in  the 
general  strike.  The  miners,  under  blind  leadership,  con¬ 
tinued  alone  a  hopeless  fight  for  a  senseless  slogan.  Nor¬ 
mally,  we  export  from  1,000,000  tons  to  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal  every  week;  every  important  industry  in  this  country 
requires  coal.  We  have  been  compelled,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  to  import,  in  large  quantities,  coal,  which  has 
had  to  be  paid  for,  the  bill  having  risen  to  nearly 
;^30,ooo,ooo  since  the  beginning  of  May.  Simultaneously, 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants,  embarrassed  by 
higher  wages,  in  association,  in  many  cases,  with  shorter 
hours  than  obtain  in  any  other  country  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  burdened,  moreover,  by  national  and  local 
taxation  amounting  to  upwards  of  £950,000,000,  have  stood 
defeated  in  many  markets  by  high  tariffs  and  other  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  and  even  the  Dominions  have  increased  the  trade 
barriers  against  them.  As  though  these  two  factors  were  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  well  nigh  hopeless  con- 
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ditions  of  trade,  British  shipowners,  who  have  in  the  past 
served  efficiently  this  community  of  islanders  as  well  as 
the  traders  of  the  world,  have  been  confronted  with  acts 
of  discrimination  and  other  troubles,  which  have  not  only 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  an  adequate  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  ships  they  operate,  but  have  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  place  orders  for  new  ships  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  placed.  The  result  is  that,  not 
only  has  shipping  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
unexampled  depression  with  abnormally  low  freights,*  but 
every  industry  which  depends  upon  our  world-wide  ocean 
carrying  trade  has  been  crippled — shipbuilding,  marine 
engineering,  and  all  the  trades  which  are  concerned 
with  the  equipment  of  ships.  Whereas  seven  years  ago 
new  merchant  ships  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  were  building 
in  this  country,  the  tonnage  now  under  construction 
amounts  to  only  775,000  tons,  and  from  that  total  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  100,000  tons  must  be  made  on  account 
of  vessels  on  which  work  has  been  suspended. 

It  is  our  habit  of  mind  to  be  optimistic  and  to  assume 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
in  our  path.  But  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  past  ten  months’  overseas  trade — January  to  October 
— may  well  cause  us  to  examine  the  situation,  lest, 
owing  to  want  of  such  action  as  lies  within  our  power,  it 
becomes  worse  instead  of  better.  The  official  figures  of 
our  overseas  trade  during  these  ten  months,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1925,  are  as  follow  : — 

Total.  Decrease.  Percentage. 

Imports  .  016, 350, 156  -^'57.898, 893  -  5-4% 

Exports  .  ;^549,12I,463  -;6’97.2 18,929  -15-0% 

Re-exports  ...  ;^io3,o63,2i9  —;^’23, 165,016  —18.3% 

Total  exports  ...  ;^'652, 184,682  —;6 120,383,945  —15-6% 

The  gravity  of  those  figures  is  only  to  be  appreciated 
in  knowledge  of  the  delicate  character  of  the  economic 
machinery  which  enables  46,000,000  people  to  live  in  so 
small  a  country,  completely  surrounded  by  water.  In  the 

(i)  The  importation  of  coal  has  caused  a  rise  in  freights,  but  that  is 
obviously,  as  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  has  pointed  out,  a  temporary,  as  well 
as  an  uneconomic,  movement,  arising  from  the  embarrassment  of  the 
country. 
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most  favourable  years,  as  has  been  explained  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  all  the  manufactures,  coal  and  other 
things  which  we  manage  to  sell  overseas  fail  to  pay  for 
our  imports,  in  which  food  and  raw  materials  bulk  most 
largely.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  adverse  balance  on 
our  visible  trade — that  is,  the  exchange  of  goods.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  by  various  statistical  manipulations, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  justified,  made  it  appear 
that  our  invisible  exports — such  as  the  interest  on  foreign 
investments,  the  earnings  of  shipping,  and  the  banking, 
insurance,  and  other  business  done  abroad  by  British  firms 
— wiped  out  the  adverse  balance  and  left  us  with  an  incon¬ 
siderable  sum  on  the  right  side.  If  that  was  the  best  which 
the  official  statistician  could  do  for  us  last  year,  what  is 
the  outlook  in  the  light  of  the  figures  which  are  now  avail¬ 
able?  In  the  past  ten  months,  while  the  value  of  our 
imports  decreased  by  5.4  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the  exports, 
British  and  foreign,  fell  off  by  no  less  than  15.6  per  cent. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  heavier  adverse  balance  on  our 
visible  trading  overseas  than  in  any  time  in  our  history, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  period  of  the  Great  War.  If  re¬ 
exports,  amounting  to  103,063, 2 19,  are  deducted  from  im¬ 
ports,  the  adverse  visible  trade  balance  in  these  ten  months 
amounts  to  £364,165,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  £62,485,000  on  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  an  advance  of  £108,158,000  on  the 
record  of  1925.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suggest 
that  the  dividends  on  foreign  investments,  the  earnings 
of  shipping,  and  the  overseas  profits  made  by  bankers, 
insurance  companies  and  brokers  this  year  have  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  have 
existed,  and  still  exist,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  offer  the 
consoljng  reflection  that  we  are  paying  our  way.  Is  it  not 
apparent  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  emergency,  with  our 
national  finances  embarrassed,  with  our  local  authorities 
bowed  down  by  the  burden  of  relief  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  give,  and  with  upwards  of  i,5oo,ocx)  able- 
bodied  workers,  apart  from  the  miners,  existing  in  idleness. 

The  extremists  among  the  Labour  Socialists  have  done 
their  best  completely  to  undermine  our  economic  stability. 
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When  it  first  became  apparent,  after  the  revolution  in 
Russia,  that  the  the  Bolshevists  were  organising  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  our  midst  with  the  intention  of  fomenting  a  revo¬ 
lution  here,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  a  conspiracy  was  afoot,  and  a 
good  many  Liberals  joined  in  the  sneers  and  jeers  which 
were  directed  against  those  who  warned  us.  The  subver¬ 
sive  movement  was  allowed  to  continue  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance,  though  it  was  known  that  Moscow  was  pouring 
out  money  which  was  being  used  to  create  unrest  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  to  encourage  rebellions  in  India,  Egypt, 
the  Middle  East,  and  even  in  the  Dominions.  We  are 
specially  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  course  of 
events  in  this  country.  The  campaign  conducted 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  was  confessedly  financed  from  Moscow,  which  has 
from  first  to  last  provided  this  organisation  with 
upwards  of  £1,100,000.  The  extremists,  after  months  of 
activity  in  every  industrial  district,  at  last  succeeded  in 
imposing  their  will  on  the  General  Council  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Throughout  the  post-war  period  these 
sedulously  pursued  machinations  on  the  part  of  the  Left 
Wing  Socialists  have  checked  production  and  produced 
strikes.  According  to  Mr.  William  Graham,  M.P.,  who 
was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  the  MacDonald 
Government,  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war  the  average  loss  of  working  days  each 
year  has  been  three  times  greater  than  the  average  annual 
loss  during  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  while  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  more  than  83,000,000  working  days  were  lost  owing 
to  industrial  disputes.  Writing  in  The  Banker,  he  has 
pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  loss  of  wages  in  the 
mining  and  other  industries,  affecting  possibly  as  many  as 
6,000,000  persons,  there  has  been  a  ruinous  loss  of  profits, 
the  source  from  which  the  necessary  additions  to  capital  are 
normally  drawn,  from  which  industrial  debt  is  paid  off, 
and  to  which  the  Government  looks  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  revenue.  The  loss  directly  or  indirectly 
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traceable  to  the  coal  stoppage  is  estimated  at  £300,000,000 
— a  sum,  as  Mr.  Walter  Runciman  has  remarked,  at  least 
twice  the  value  of  the  coal  mines. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  living  in 
a  state  of  war,  the  operations  against  them  being  in  large 
measure  directed  and  financed  from  a  foreign  country  with 
which  we  have  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  specifically 
forbidding  either  party  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  other.  Not  only  has  production  in  our  mines,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  workshops  fallen  off,  but  all  costs  have  been  so 
greatly  increased  that  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
manufacturers  and  merchants  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  conduct  their  normal  trading  operations  overseas. 

****** 

The  other  form  of  blockade  from  which  we  have  been, 
and  are  still,  suffering  has  been  beyond  our  control. 
Under  the  Peace  Treaty  large  areas  in  Europe  which  were 
formerly  economic  units  were  split  up  into  new  countries, 
which,  as  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  has  pointed  out,  put  high 
duties  upon  goods  which  they  hoped  to  manufacture  them¬ 
selves.  States,  large  and  small,  have  been  endeavouring 
by  high  Customs  tariffs  to  make  themselves  self-sufficient. 
Mr.  Withers  has  reminded  us  that  the  multiplication  of 
formalities  at  the  frontiers  and  the  number  of  documents 
that  now  have  to  be  produced  and  signed,  often  in  dupli¬ 
cate  or  triplicate,  explain  why  a  great  part  of  the  attention 
and  energy  of  producers  has  nowadays  to  be  diverted  to 
studying  methods  by  which  goods  can  be  got  across 
frontiers,  instead  of  concentrated  on  production  of  goods. 
Another  obstruction  to  trade,  he  has  declared,  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  countries  Customs  duties  can  now  be  varied 
by  a  mere  Decree  of  Government,  and  consequently  fre¬ 
quent  changes  are  made  both  in  duties  and  in  classification. 
The  exporting  producer  and  merchant  can  consequently 
never  be  sure,  at  the  time  when  he  exports  goods,  under 
what  conditions  they  will  be  received  in  the  country  of 
destination  by  the  time  that  they  get  there.  “  Such  changes 
are  often  carried  through  without  notice  given,  and  the 
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official  announcement  on  the  subject  only  published  weeks 
after  the  alteration  has  been  made.” 

Will  the  rest  of  the  world  never  learn  the  lesson  which 
the  remarkable  economic  progress  of  the  United  States 
suggests?  Here  is  a  population  of  ii3,C)00,ckx)  persons 
of  very  mixed  nationality  inhabiting  nearly*  3,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  trading  with  each  other  freely, 
although  living  in  forty-eight  States,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  legislature  of  two  houses,  its  own  judicial  system,  and 
a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  local  affairs.  In  contrast 
with  the  fortunate  state  of  the  Americans,  we  have  the 
populations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  occupying  an 
area  little  larger,  divided  up  into  a  great  number  of  States, 
far  more  numerous  than  before,  and  each  engaged,  by 
means  of  tariffs  and  other  expedients,  in  a  game  of  beggar- 
my-neighbour.  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
with  its  new  frontiers,  is  still  at  war — an  economic  war. 
As  the  business  men  recently  remarked  in  their  manifesto, 
“  to  mark  and  defend  these  new  frontiers  in  Europe, 
licences,  tariffs  and  prohibitions  were  imposed,  with  results 
which  experience  shows  to  have  been  unfortunate  for  all 
concerned.  One  State  lost  its  supplies  of  cheap  food, 
another  its  supplies  of  cheap  manufactures.  Industries 
suffered  for  want  of  coal ;  factories  for  want  of  raw 
materials.  Behind  the  Customs  barriers  new  local  in¬ 
dustries  were  started  with  no  real  economic  foundation, 
which  could  only  be  kept  alive  in  face  of  competition  by 
raising  the  barriers  higher  still.  Railway  rates  dictated  by 
political  considerations  have  made  transit  and  freights 
difficult  and  costly.  Prices  have  risen;  artificial  dearness 
has  been  created.  Production  as  a  whole  has  been 
diminished.  Credit  has  contracted  and  currencies  have 
depreciated.  Too  many  States,  in  pursuit  of  false  ideals 
of  national  interest,  have  imperilled  their  own  welfare  and 
lost  sight  of  the  common  interests  of  the  world  by  basing 
their  commercial  relations  on  the  economic  folly  which 
treats  all  trading  as  a  form  of  war.” 

The  economic  blockade  which  is  being  carried  out 
in  Europe  finds  its  reflection  in  almost  every  other 
country,  and  even  the  British  Dominions  have  fallen 
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under  the  same  influences,  with  the  result  that  all  the  self 
governing  Dominions  have  their  tariff  walls,  which  are 
somewhat  lowered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  consequence  of  this  policy  is  that  trade  is  hampered 
on  every  hand.  It  is  represented  as  almost  a  crime  to  buy 
anything  which  is  not  of  native  production  if,  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  and  at  almost  any  price,  a  native  article  can  be 
obtained.  The  old  and  well-tried  principle  that  “  you 
cannot  sell  unless  you  buy  ”  is  being  denied  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  evils  flowing  from  this  policy  are  apparent 
in  Europe  to-day.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  over  which  Sir  Arthur 
Balfour  is  presiding,  in  a  report  which  was  issued  about  a 
year  ago,  and  recently  Sir  Clive  Morrison  Bell  constructed 
a  model  showing  the  wall  which  has  been  erected  round 
each  country  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  ad  valorem 
height  of  the  various  tariffs.  He  has  thus  provided  a  most 
instructive  and  striking  demonstration  of  the  obstructions 
to  trade  which  now  exist  in  Europe.  Thus  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands  are  the  lowest  with  an  index  number  of 
6;  that  for  Denmark  is  7  and  for  Belgium  and  Portugal  8; 
France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  fall  in  a  group  with  index 
numbers  varying  from  12  to  15;  the  Central  European 
countries,  beginning  with  Austria  at  16,  Roumania  18,  and 
Bulgaria  19,  rise  to  23  for  Poland,  25  for  Jugoslavia,  and 
27  for  Hungary,  while  extreme  cases  are  represented  by 
Spain  with  an  index  of  35,  and  Russia  with  one  of  43. 
The  model  shows  most  effectively  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  small  States  which  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of 
the  war  have  copied,  in  disregard  of  their  own  interests, 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  older  States.  The  result  is  that 
never  before  were  there  such  formidable  barriers  to  trade 
in  Europe  as  exist  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  President  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  referred  to  this  subject  of  trade 
barriers  in  his  address  last  spring  to  the  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  : — 

Everywhere,  with  hardly  an  exception,  there  are  the  same  complaints 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  markets  for  manufactures.  The  capacity  for 
production  is  there,  and  is  generally  much  larger  than  in  pre-war  times ; 
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but  the  products  are  stagnating  because  they  are  refused,  or  at  least  ham¬ 
pered,  by  foreign  tariffs  and  trade  barriers.  Hence  unemployment, 
stagnation  of  industry,  and  a  lamentable  waste  of  potential  human  energy. 
The  whole  standard  of  living  is  lowered  by  artificial  restrictions  on  human 
efficacy. 

A  European  Trade  League  would  have  open  markets  on  at  least  the 
same  scale  as  those  of  the  United  States,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  in  production  on  equal  terms  with  that  vast  area  of  free  trade  inter¬ 
course.  National  jealousies  force  us  here  to  employ  in  suicidal  trade 
struggles  the  efforts  which  should  be  concentrated  on  the  general  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  well-being.  It  is  for  the  International  Chamber  to  do  its 
best  to  educate  the  world  through  this  wider  outlook.  That  is  the  task 
which  we  are  setting  before  ourselves  for  this  year. 

Sir  Alan  Anderson  has  since  dealt  with  the  same  subject, 
pointing  to  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States,  owing  to  that  counj;ry  being  a  collection  of  States, 
occupying  an  immense  area,  highly  protected  indeed  by  an 
external  tariff  wall,  but  possessing  absolute  freedom  of 
trade  within  the  area. 

Europe  is  pretending  that  trade  is  a  species  of  war, 
whereas  it  is  a  peaceful  process  of  civilisation.  “  We 
claim,”  Sir  Alan  has  stated,  “  for  the  trade  between  nations 
that  it  is  the  sovereign  agent  to  improve  the  lot  of  man¬ 
kind  and  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  barred  out  as  it 
is  to-day.” 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced, 
and  are  still  experiencing,  in  making  goods  and  selling 
them  overseas,  obstacles  of  the  most  injurious  and  irritating 
character  have  been  placed  on  the  free  movement  of  ship¬ 
ping,  and  in  this  respect  again  the  Dominions,  as  well  as 
foreign  countries,  are  concerned.  This  is  a  matter  which 
specially  concerns  us  in  this  country,  because  before  the  war 
we  carried  over  one-half  of  the  world’s  trade  in  our  ships, 
including  nine-tenths  of  the  inter-imperial  trade,  over 
three-fifths  of  the  trade  between  the  Empire  and  foreign 
countries,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  trade  between  foreign 
countries  in  which  we  were  not  concerned  as  producers. 
Shipping  provides  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  population.  It  is  a  basic  industry  here;  we  live 
on  an  island,  and  we  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  sea  affairs.  The  Booth  Committee,  which  was 
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appointed  by  Mr.  Walter  Runciman  in  1916,  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  recorded  that  “  although 
the  volume  of  trade  carried  in  British  ships  was  increasing 
the  proportion  of  the  world’s  trade  carried  in  British  ships 
(when  the  war  broke  out)  tended  to  decline.”  That 
summed  up  the  position  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  What  is 
the  situation  to-day?  The  Balfour  Committee,  in  its 
“  Survey  of  Overseas  Markets,”  gives  particulars  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  British  shipping  is  confronted  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  recently  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  pre¬ 
pared  a  memorandum  for  the  information  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  which  goes  into  the  matter  more 
fully,  directing  attention  to  the  evils  which  flow  from 
State-ownership  of  shipping,  the  extent  to  which 
acts  of  flag  discrimination  are  still  being  persisted  in, 
specifically  by  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  and  Russia,  in  spite 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Ports  Convention,  and 
other  troubles  which  afflict  the  industry.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  emphasises  that  “  the  British  Empire  is  maintained  by 
the  efficiency  of  her  shipping,  and  the  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  every  unit  depend  upon  our  being  able  to  keep 
open  the  arteries  of  Imperial  communication.” 

At  the  last  Imperial  Conference  a  resolution  was  passed 
setting  forth  that  it  was  the  established  practice  of  the 
British  peoples  to  make  no  discrimination  between  the  flags 
of  the  shipping  using  their  ports,  and  stating  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  departing  from  this  practice  “  as  regards 
countries  which  treat  ocean-going  shipping  under  the 
British  flag  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  own  national 
shipping.”  But  the  resolution  added  that  “  In  the  event 
of  danger  arising  in  future  to  the  overseas  shipping  of  the 
Empire  through  an  attempt  of  a  foreign  country  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  British  flag,  the  Governments  of  the 
Empire  will  consult  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation.”  The  Chamber  of  Shipping  has  reminded 
the  Ministers  of  the  Empire  and  others  once  more  that  the 
British  policy  of  “  equal  opportunity  for  the  vessels  of  all 
flags  in  all  ports  of  the  world  ”  kept  the  peace  on  the 
high  seas  for  seventy  years,  that  the  Empire  has  reaped  the 
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benefit,  and  that  British  loyalty  to  that  policy,  which  has 
become  a  tradition  of  the  Empire,  has  been  and  now  is  the 
strong^est  influence  in  the  world  for  preserving  for  the  ships 
of  the  Empire  the  conditions  of  freedom  which  they  need. 
That  the  memorandum  of  this  organisation  does  not  reflect 
the  purely  selfish  outlook  of  British  shipowners  is  proved 
by  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  Balfour 
Committee.  It  admits  that  “  a  most  important  branch  of 
British  industry,  which  has  been  affected  by  the  grant  of 
special  privileges  by  foreign  governments  to  national  enter¬ 
prise,  is  shipping,”  and  it  sets  out  in  what  respects  British 
shipping  is  now  penalised,  whether  by  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  fair  play,  the  reservation  of  coasting  trade  (a 
theory  which  has  been  given  wide  extensions),  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  emigration  business,  or  other  acts  of  discrimination. 
###### 

The  gravity  of  the  triple  blockade  under  which  this 
country  is  suffering  so  grievously  threatens  its  existence. 
During  the  past  three  years  British  trade  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  as  it  has  never  been  handicapped  before,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  had  for  some  time  past  upwards  of 
4,000,000  people  of  all  ages  existing  on  the  working 
population,  while  at  the  same  time  foreign  agents  have 
been  in  our  midst  discouraging  efficient  production, 
fomenting  labour  unrest,  and  generally  putting  sand  into 
the  industrial  machine.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
have  stood  defeated  before  tariff  walls;  they  have  been 
reminded  day  by  day  of  the  fact  “  that  the  political  settle¬ 
ment  following  the  war  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
independent  Customs  administrations  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,”  while  farther  afield  tariffs  have  been 
raised  higher  and  higher. 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  this  country 
that  at  last  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  trade  unions 
in  this  country  realise  the  character  of  the  conspiracy 
which  has  been  on  foot  to  ruin  its  industries.  It 
is  significant  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  himself, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  this  year’s  chairman  of  the 
Labour  Party  Congress  at  Margate,  and  others  such  as  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  and  Mr. 
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Frank  Hodges,  are  at  last  convinced  of  the  peril  which 
threatens  us.  These  Socialists  have  not  forsworn  their 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  Socialism,  in  many  cases  self¬ 
destructive,  but  they  confess  in  so  many  words  that  the 
internal  blockade  of  our  industrial  life  must  be  raised, 
and  that  peace  must  be  sought  by  means  of  conciliation  as 
between  masters  and  men.  Whether  they  are  prepared  to 
practise  what  they  now  preach  remains  to  be  seen.  For 
they  still  profess  to  be  at  war  with  capitalism,  but  at  the 
same  time  claim  to  be  anxious  to  make  our  present  system 
work  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  the  moderate  men  among  the  Socialists, 
who  are  a  continuing  source  of  danger  (as  were  the 
Kerensky’s  in  Russia  in  1917)  because  they  will  not  face 
facts,  but  bemuse  themselves  with  impracticable  and, 
therefore,  perilous  theories. 

For  the  rest,  we  must  not  only  think  but  trade  Imperially. 
The  dream  of  a  European  trade  league  is  at  present, 
unfortunately,  no  more  than  a  dream.  But  the  Empire 
exists  as  an  association  of  nations  with  vast  and  largely 
undeveloped  natural  resources  and  highly  developed 
commercial  instincts.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominions  to  over-emphasise  our  obligation 
to  provide  a  market  for  the  goods  which  they  have  to  sell, 
and  to  underestimate  our  need  for  markets  for  our  manu¬ 
factures,  which  is  at  least  as  great.  Concerted  action,  based 
on  goodwill  and  the  recognition  of  mutual  needs,  is 
necessary,  and  a  more  fruitful  basis  of  co-operation  in 
Empire  settlement  and  development  must  be  found. 
As  the  Balfour  Committee  in  its  “  Survey  of  Overseas 
Markets”  has  remarked  :  “ The  Board  of  Trade  calculation 
brings  out  clearly  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  main  in¬ 
creases  of  tariff  rates  on  British  exports  have  been  within 
the  British  Empire,  where  the  average  ad  valorem  inci¬ 
dence  has  risen  by  nearly  tw^o-thirds,  while  in  foreign 
countries,  despite  the  great  increase  in  the  United  States 
tariff,  the  average  ad  valorem  incidence  has  decreased  by 
one-fifth.”  The  comment  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  on 
this  statement  is  apposite  : — 

The  Survey  shows  that  the  disadvantage  to  British  trade  of  the  increased 
tariffs  in  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire  has,  in  several  cases,  but  not  in  all, 
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been  offset  by  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  preference  accorded  to  British 
goods.  But  the  tariffs  imposed,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  preference 
is  allowed,  are  deliberately  calculated  to  promote  in  every  way  possible 
production  within  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa ;  and  as  this  policy 
is  realised  our  ability  to  purchase  from  them  our  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  material  must  decrease.  There  may  be,  as  is  pointed  out,  partial 
compensations  in  increased  demands  from  the  self-governing  Dominions 
for  special  qualities  and  for  luxury  goods,  but  in  the  main,  as  they  are  able 
to  dispense  with  the  manufactures  of  our  staple  industries,  me  must  be 
forced  to  look  for  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  to  countries 
prepared  to  buy  from  us  our  standard  productions. 

The  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  have  still  to  recognise 
the  force  of  the  maxim  that  “  you  cannot  sell  unless  you 
buy,  since  trade  is  a  matter  of  exchange.”  How  is  this 
principle  of  the  balance  of  purchases  and  sales  to  be 
applied  so  as  to  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent  the  in¬ 
habitants,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  India, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  population  of  the  highly  indus¬ 
trialised  Mother  Country?  We  in  this  country  can  buy 
only  from  those  who  are  prepared  to  buy  from  us,  and  the 
things  which  we  have  to  sell  are  mainly  manufactures. 
There  is  another  point.  Though  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  country  worked  at  the  highest  pressure  sufficient 
goods  could  not  be  produced  to  pay  for  the  food  and  other 
things,  costing  upwards  of  i ,  1 50,000,000  each  year, 
which  we  import.  That  constitutes  an  enormous  bill,  and 
the  figure  gives  point  to  the  claim  that  this  country  offers 
the  best  and  biggest  market  for  other  countries,  and 
especially  for  those  which  produce  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  countries  with  which  we  trade  must  be  prepared 
not  only  to  buy  our  goods,  but  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
invisible  exports  without  which  we  cannot  balance  our 
trading  account.  We  must  have  fair  play  or  these  invisible 
exports,  amounting  approximately  to  ;^400, 000,000 
annually,  will  decline,  and  to  that  extent  our  purchasing 
power  will  be  reduced. 

We  may  not  hope  to  convince  foreign  countries  of  the 
mistake  which  they  are  making  in  endeavouring  to  hamper 
international  trade  by  tariff  walls  and  other  obstacles,  and 
interfering  with  carriage  by  sea  by  acts  of  discrimination 
and  other  expedients  which  dislocate  the  international 
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freight  markets.  But  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire 
belong  to  one  family  of  nations,  sharing  not  only  the  same 
language  but  possessing  common  political  and  economic 
traditions.  Free  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be  a 
Utopian  dream  beyond  our  grasp  at  present,  but  there 
are,  short  of  that  ideal,  methods  by  which  inter-imperial 
trade  can  be  promoted,  and  as  a  result  Empire  develop¬ 
ment  and  settlement  encouraged. 

In  this  country  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Which  road  are  we  to  travel  ?  It  is  significant  of  the 
tendency  of  opinion  in  this  country  that  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
one  of  the  outstanding  industrial  leaders  in  our  midst, 
should  have  declared  that  “  it  is  folly  for  us — an  island 
Power — to  want  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  Europe  to  be 
shot  at,  mixing  ourselves  up  in  their  intrigues  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  combat  as  honest  gentlemen  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  affairs.  Are  we  politically  and 
economically  to  be  tied  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  are 
we  to  be  politically  and  economically  tied  to  the  Empire  ?  ” 
His  view  is  that  the  Mother  Country  must  unhesitatingly 
range  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Empire.  It  is  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Empire,  with  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest,  highways,  the  seas  and  oceans,  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  to  render  that  development  practicable  by  concerted 
action  based  on  goodwill.  That  policy  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  sacrifice  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
We  can  continue  to  trade  with  other  States,  while  recog¬ 
nising  the  partner  nations,  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
as  belonging  to  the  family  circle.  An  American  officer 
declared,  many  years  ago,  when  he  had  decided  to  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  a  British  man-of-war,”  that  “  blood 
is  thicker  than  water,”  and  the  British  peoples  throughout 
the  world,  who  are  yoked  in  a  common  loyalty  and  are 
working  for  common  ideals,  mi^ht  well  make  that  slogan 
their  own. 


IMPENETRABILITY 

OR 

THE  PROPER  HABIT  OF  ENGLISH 
By  Robert  Graves 


The  original  occasion  of  this  paper — a  course  of  public 
lectures  at  the  Egyptian  University  at  Cairo — is  plainly 
recalled  by  the  home-thoughts-from-abroad  sentiment  that 
pervades  it.  The  audience  was  largely  Oriental,  but  con¬ 
tained  many  energetic  Francophiles  whose  assumptions 
about  the  English  language  were  known  to  be  both  un¬ 
critical  and  unflattering.  This  atmosphere  prompted  a 
review  of  those  classroom  commonplaces  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  English,  which,  mostly  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
parisons  with  French  and  German,  have  for  years  been 
copied  from  one  blackboard  to  another  without  due 
enquiry  into  their  truth.  It  is  usually  accepted,  for 
example,  that  French  is  a  more  exact,  more  philosophic 
language  than  English,  but  that  English  is  an  easier 
language  tQ  learn  than  French;  both  of  these  views  can 
be  questioned  except  in  a  very  limited  sense.  And  that 
“  French  is  the  language  for  love  but  English  for  science; 
but  on  the  other  hand  French  is  the  prosaic,  English  the 
poetic  language  ”  is  a  paradox  in  need  of  very  careful 
defence.  At  the  same  time  such  unfriendly  charges 
occur  as  “  English  is  chaotic  and  utterly  unsuited  for  clear 
thought,”  and  have  to  be  met  by  showing  that  this  chaos 
is  only  the  apparent  disorder  of  a  workshop  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  repair  and  other  work  is  in  progress :  the 
benches  are  crowded,  the  corners  piled  with  lumber,  but 
the  old  hand  knows  just  where  to  find  any  spare  part  or 
accessory  needed,  or  at  any  rate  can  lay  his  hand  on  the 
tools  and  materials  needed  for  making  whatever  is  wanting. 

In  considering  any  language  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  made  and  kept  between  its  popular  native  form  and  the 
form  to  which  it  is  adapted  for  official  and  educative  routine 
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and  for  international  trade  in  goods  and  ideas,  between  its 
unrestrained  idiomatic  use  and  a  controlled,  sterilised, 
cut-and-dried  form  which  has  been  listened  as  far  as 
possible  of  all  the  complexities,  subtleties  and  distortions 
which  might  confuse  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  A  few  lan¬ 
guages  only,  of  which  French  and  Italian,  as  spoken  by  the 
educated  classes,  are  the  readiest  examples,  pass  almost 
unchanged  into  international  currency,  and  show  no  obvious 
cleavage  between  their  official  and  literary  phrasing. 
English  is  not  one  of  these.  Foreigners  are  often  unaware 
that  the  English  which  they  have  studied  in  schools  or 
privately  with  the  help  of  grammars  and  dictionaries — 
let  us  call  it  “  fixed  English  ” — though  at  first  sight  similar, 
is  a  very  different  language  from  the  more  fluid  form — let 
us  call  it  English  proper — which  they  meet  in  imaginative 
literature,  and  in  which  the  more  English  of  the  English 
make  jokes,  poems,  and  sometimes  love.  It  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  exasperation  :  for  where  the  Englishman  claims 
intricacy,  concord  and  beauty,  the  foreigner  who  is  not 
admitted  to  the  secret  finds  only  muddle,  contradiction  and 
madness. 

French,  Italian,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  modern  German, 
are  what  are  known  as  logical  languages :  they  are  reason¬ 
able  codifications  of  as  much  of  human  experience  as  can 
be  translated  into  speech.  They  give  each  separate  object, 
process  or  quality  a  permanent  label  duly  docketed,  and 
ever  afterwards  recognise  this  object,  process  or  quality 
by  its  label  rather  than  by  itself,  forbidding  it  to  appear 
unless  with  the  label  correctly  attached.  I'hese  languages 
are  therefore  also  the  rhetorical  languages,  rhetoric  being 
the  poetry  of  labels  and  not  the  poetry  of  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  English  proper  has  always  been  very  much  a 
language  of  “conceits,”  that  is,  except  for  the  purely 
grammatic  parts  of  speech,  which  are  in  general  colourless 
enough,  the  vocabulary  is  not  fully  dissociated  from  the 
imagery  from  which  it  developed :  words  still  tend  to  be 
pictorial  and  not  typographic.  The  word  “conceit” 
originally  meant  an  image  or  pictorial  idea  contained  in 
a  word  or  juxtaposition  of  words,  but  the  neo-Classical 
influence  in  criticism  eventually  gave  it  the  sense  of 
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“  unnecessary  and  exhibitory  ornament,”  and  so 
“  vanity  ” ;  at  best  now,  the  same  critical  influence  surviv¬ 
ing,  it  will  mean  “imaginative  concepts  beautifying  but 
not  essential  to  logical  thought  on  the  label  system.”  For¬ 
tunately,  in  English  one  is  permitted  to  restore  a  word  to 
its  original  sense,  if  notice  is  given;  and  so,  resisting  the 
alien  critical  standards  since  imposed,  let  us  firmly  agree 
that  English  proper  is  a  language  not  of  labels  but  rather 
of  “  conceits  ”  or  “  pictorial  images.” 

Matthew  Arnold,  who  as  a  critic  did  not  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  peculiarly  English  habit  of  thought,  points 
out  in  his  essay  on  the  “  Influence  of  Literary  Academies” 
that:  “The  power  of  French  literature  is  in  its  prose 
writers,  the  power  of  English  literature  in  its  poets. 
While  the  fame  of  many  celebrated  poets  of  France 
depends  on  the  qualities  of  intelligence  they  exhibit,  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  the  distinctive  support  of  prose,  many  of 
the  celebrated  prose-writers  of  England  depend  wholly 
for  their  fame  on  the  imaginative  qualities  they  exhibit, 
which  are  the  distinctive  support  of  poetry.”  The  truth 
is  that  for  French  prose  writers  and  many  celebrated 
French  verse-writers  the  conceits  of  the  words  they  use 
are  dulled  and  show  no  rebellious  tendency  to  form  illicit 
assemblies  that  might  affect  the  argument.  For  English 
writers  of  prose  or  verse,  so  soon  as  a  gust  of  natural  feel¬ 
ing  snatches  away  the  typographical  disguise  in  which 
their  words  are  dressed,  the  conceits  appear  in  all  free¬ 
dom  :  at  first  they  enliven  and  enforce  the  argument,  but 
after  a  while,  if  the  author  is  not  wary,  they  desert  it  and 
begin  a  digressive  dance  of  their  own.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  the  English  have  no  feeling  for  purity  of 
literary  form  in  the  classical  sense  :  it  is  their  strength  and 
weakness  that  native  imaginative  exuberance  breaks  down 
all  literary  restraint.  Serious  critical  writing  is  frequently 
punctuated — as  this  very  paper  may  prove  to  be — by  mild 
jokes  and  sometimes  effective,  sometimes  strained  analogy; 
the  broadest  farce  may  develop  sudden  periods  of  poetic 
beauty,  and  so  also  may  the  most  formal  theology ;  philo¬ 
sophy  in  England  often  hesitates  between  satire,  prac¬ 
tical  psychology,  ejaculatory  descriptive  passages  and 
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philosophy  proper.  Tragi-comedy  is  the  clearest  instance 
of  this  peculiarity  in  English  literature;  it  is  a  form  almost 
unknown  on  the  Continent ;  at  its  worst  it  is  an  absurd  epi¬ 
sodic  carnival,  but  at  its  best,  where  a  constructive  intelli¬ 
gence  is  present  to  reconcile  the  apparently  incompatible 
elements,  a  greater  integrity  and  clarity  results  than  is 
possible  within  the  limitations  of  pure  classical  form. 
Tragi-comedy  is  the  hit-or-miss  dramatic  form,  and 
English  proper  is  the  hit-or-miss  language. 

Fixed  English,  which  dates  perhaps  from  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  completed  in  1755,  fulfils  the  need  of  a  safer, 
less  ambitious  language  arranged  on  the  same  system  and 
dedicated  to  the  same  uses  as  French  :  it  is  a  language  of 
agreed  preconceptions.  Fixed  English  makes  possible  a 
French-English,  English-French  or  a  German-English, 
English-German  dictionary.  Each  foreign  label  can  find 
its  English  fellow.  For  example,  “  Glory  ”  is  matched 
wfth  “La  Gloire,”  and  “matelot”  with  “sailor.”  Fixed 
English  compares  very  well  with  other  languages,  but  is 
often  more  mechanically  and  therefore  more  properly  em¬ 
ployed  by  foreigners  than  by  Englishmen,  who  are  always 
inclined  to  slip  back  into  English  proper.  Fixed  English 
is  an  easy  language  to  learn,  like  colloquial  Arabic;  but 
of  English  proper,  as  of  Arabic  proper,  no  wise  man  will 
ever  claim  final  mastery;  there  is  no  discovered  end  to 
either  language. 

English,  whether  fixed  or  free,  has  certain  unusual 
advantages  in  structure.  In  the  first  place  it  is  almost 
uninflected  and  has  no  genders.  The  Romance  languages 
and  German — but  let  us  treat  more  particularly  of  F  rench, 
because  the  French  are  nearer  the  English  in  geography 
and  farther  removed  in  mental  habit  than  any  other 
European  nation:  France  is  historically  the  sweet  enemy 
of  England — these  languages,  then,  though  in  other 
respects  more  logical,  have  not  had  occasion  to  simplify 
themselves  similarly,  have  clung  without  question  to  their 
genders  and  inflections. 

Now,  in  any  logical  sense  there  is  no  justification  for 
genders.  They  are  a  survival  from  a  mythological  time 
when  the  supposed  sex  of  any  object — trees,  diseases, 
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cooking  implements — had  to  be  considered  for  the  sake  of 
religious  convention  or  taboo.  The  religious  sense  dis¬ 
appeared  in  prehistoric  times  :  the  genders  remain  as  a 
decoration  or  frill  without  which  the  languages  that  keep 
them  would  feel  undressed.  Even  new  words  have  to 
decide  on  their  hypothetical  sex  so  soon  as  coined,  con¬ 
cretes  and  abstractions  alike.  This  sense  of  lingual 
modesty  must,  of  course,  be  reckoned  with  :  the  Romance 
languages  and  German  have  what  amounts  to  an  aesthetic 
objection  to  an  English  sentence  like  :  “  The  boy,  the 
man  and  the  woman  had  the  same  feelings.”  They  prefer 
the  decorative  variety  of  “  Le  garden,  I’homme  et  la  femme 
avaient  les  memes  sentiments.”  But  when  a  language  is 
used  for  international  exchange  the  practical  disadvantages 
of  gender  are  generally  admitted  to  outweigh  its  decorative 
qualities.  Gender  is  illogical,  in  being  partly  used  to 
express  actual  sex,  e.g.,  le  gar^on,  la  femme,  and  partly 
used  without  thought  of  sex,  e.g.,  la  masculinite,  le 
feminisme,  le  festin,  la  fHe,  so  that  if  one  does  wish  to 
give  sex-characteristics  to  concrete  objects  or  abstractions, 
as,  for  example,  masculinity  to  Sword  and  Pen  and 
femininity  to  Parliament,  the  fixed  gender  is  an  actual 
hindrance  to  any  such  renewal  of  mythology.  An  inflected 
tense  also  has  a  beauty  from  which  these  languages  rightly 
refuse  to  be  parted.  But  for  merely  practical  uses  an 
inflected  tense  such  as  je  serai,  tu  seras,  il  sera,  nous  serons, 
vous  serez.  Us  seront  seems  unnecessary  to  an  Englishman, 
content  with  /  will  be,  you  will  be,  he  will  be,  we  will  be, 
they  will  be,  particularly  since  the  French  have  dropped 
noun  and  adjective  inflections  almost  as  completely  as 
English.  The  only  possible  variation  in  English  of  the 
future  tense  is  the  alteration  of  “  shall  ”  and  “  will  ”  as 
auxiliaries;  but  this  is  an  alteration  that  shows  varying 
attitudes  to  the  future  (intention,  compulsion  and  direc¬ 
tion)  :  it  is  not  merely  decorative.  English  is  a  language 
of  later  development  than  other  European  languages  :  it 
is  more  copious  and  less  inflected.  The  gradual  tendency 
of  language  since  the  beginning  of  modern  civilisation  has 
been  continuously  towards  the  simplification  of  grammar. 
The  most  ancient  languages  of  which  we  havo  record, 
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such  as  Sanscrit  and  Eskimo,  are  not,  as  one  would  expect, 
rude  in  structure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  elaborate  in  tense, 
case,  mood,  and  gender  that  to  learn  the  elements  of  any 
such  language  will  take  as  long  a  time  as  to  become  fluent 
in  any  four  unrelated  civilised  languages.  The  present 
tendency  to  simplify  grammar  is  due  to  the  enormous 
number  of  new  ideas,  objects  and  aspects  of  things  which 
the  speeding  up  of  civilisation  brings.  Breadth  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  given  in  exchange  for  depth  of  grammar :  so  all 
recent  inventors  of  new  languages  such  as  Ido,  Volapuk, 
and  Esperanto  have  agreed  in  reducing  grammar  to  its 
bare  bones.  English  began  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as 
a  lingua  frarica  between  the  French-speaking  invaders,  who 
assumed  the  entire  government  and  religious  control  of  the 
country,  and  the  mixed  Anglo-Saxon-Danish  population 
on  whom  they  depended  for  labour  and  supplies.  It  was 
natural  for  the  minority  to  make  the  language  of  the 
majority  the  base  of  the  lingua  franca  the  other 

way  about;  and  the  dignity  of  French-speaking  could  be 
thus  maintained.  French  was  the  language  of  the  court 
and  the  law  for  a  century  or  two  after  English  had  estab¬ 
lished  itself  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  become  the 
accepted  literary  language,  but  the  eventual  disappearance 
of  French  was  never  in  doubt  once  the  grammar  of  Saxon, 
already  weakened  by  the  Danish  invasions,  was  further 
simplified  by  the  requirements  of  the  French-speaking 
invaders.  The  lingua  franca  was  at  first  deficient  in  words 
to  fit  the  new  methods  of  trade  and  government,  and  these 
had  to  be  supplied  from  the  French,  which  was  culturally 
in  advance  of  Anglo-Saxon  because  of  its  closer  connection 
with  Rome,  the  source  of  all  contemporary  culture.  So 
passing  the  stage  of  Broken  Saxon,  English  developed  a 
free  and  easy  grammar  and  syntax — a  modification  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  French  turns  wherever  a  legal  or 
literary  subtlety  was  needed  :  the  vocabulary  remaining 
Anglo-Saxon  in  foundation  was  enormously  enriched  with 
Norman-French  and  Latin  words  of  advanced  cultural 
history.  So  it  is  that  while  there  are  at  least  twice  as  many 
Romance  words  in  English  as  native  ones,  these  native 
words  are  used  five  times  as  often  as  the  Romance  words. 
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One  of  the  happiest  features  of  this  development  of 
English  was  that  the  parts  of  speech  ceased  to  be  strictly 
used :  adjectives  were  made  to  do  service  for  nouns  and 
nouns  were  turned  into  verbs,  until  it  could  be  said  that 
all  parts  of  speech  in  English  can  be  interchanged.  We 
can  use  a  pronoun  for  a  noun  :  “  That  not  impossible  she.” 
Or  a  conjunction  for  a  verb,  or  for  a  noun  :  “  But  me  no 
buts.”  Or  a  verb  for  a  noun  :  “  To  go  on  strike.”  Or  a 
[  noun  for  a  verb  :  “  Foot  it  neatly  on  the  green.”  In  the 

I  sentence,  “  A  briar  pipe  has  no  equal,”  “  briar,”  a  noun, 

does  duty  for  an  adjective;  “equal,”  an  adjective,  does 
duty  for  a  noun.  This  interchange  is  a  great  help  to  mean¬ 
ing  where  the  adjective  formed  in  the  usual  way  from  a 
noun  or  the  verb  formed  from  the  noun  has  divagated 
slightly  from  its  original  sense.  For  instance,  if  one 
wished  to  write  of  the  inflections  of  a  verb  and  did  not  wish 
to  write  “  verbal  inflections  ”  because  “  verbal  ”  means  “  of 
a  word  ”  rather  than  “  of  a  verb,”  one  would  be  free  to 
I  speak  of  “  verb-inflections,”  using  a  noun  for  an  adjective. 
u  Further  gains  to  English  at  this  early  period  were  the 
*■  wide  choice  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  the  pooling  of 
'  the  wealth  of  both  languages  gave,  the  use  of  auxiliary 
words  to  help  out  the  verb-tenses,  and  new  freedoms  won 
by  prepositions.  There  is  a  greater  richness  of  preposi¬ 
tions  in  English  than  in  most  other  civilised  languages  : 

I  for  instance,  in  French  de  has  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
the  English  prepositions  “<?/,”  ''  fromT  out T  and  d  of 

“  atT  “  toT  “  tilir  and  German  has  no  separation  between 
“  of  ”  and  “  from  ”  :  “  into  ”  and  “  out  of  ”  are  double 
prepositions  with  no  equivalent  in  either  French  or 
German.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  greater  choice  of  pre- 

!  positions  that  gives  English  a  greater  subtlety  in  their  use. 
For  example,  James  Clarence  Mangan  in  his  humorous 
essay,  “  My  Bugle  and  How  I  Blow  It,”  published  in  the 
early  1830’s,  makes  a  good  point  about  one  use  of  the 
preposition  “  in.”  He  writes  : — 

“I  am  the  Man  in  the  Cloak.”  In  other  words,  I  am  by  no  manner 
of  means  the  Man  0/  the  Cloak  or  the  Man  under  the  Cloak.  The  Germans 
call  me  “  Der  Mensch  mit  dem  Mantel  ” — the  Man  with  the  Cloak.  This 
is  a  deplorable  error  in  the  nomenclature  of  that  otherwise  intelligent 
people :  because  my  cloak  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  myself.  The  cloak  is 
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outside  and  the  man  is  inside,  but  each  is  a  distinct  entity.  I  admit  you 
may  say  “the  Man  with  the  Greasy  Countenance,”  thus  also  Slawken- 
bergius  (vide  Tristram  Shandy)  calls  his  hero  “the  Stranger  with  the 
Nose,”  for,  however  long,  the  nose  was  an  integral  part  of  the  individual. 
With  me  the  case  is  a  horse  of  another  colour.  I  do  not  put  my  cloak  on 
and  off,  I  grant,  but  I  can  do  so  when  I  please  :  and  therefore  it  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that  I  am  the  Man  in  the  Cloak  and  no  mistake. 

Mangan’s  objection  to  the  German  idiom  could  have 
been  strengthened  by  an  opposite  objection  to  the  French 
“  L’homme  a  la  redingote,”  where  the  greater  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  cloak  than  on  the  man  :  Mangan,  as  he  says, 
is  not  “  the  man  of  the  Cloak  ” ;  yet  “  L’homme  dans  la 
redingote  ”  is  no  more  French  than  “  Der  Mensch  in  dem 
Mantel  ”  is  German. 

It  is  of  this  flexibility  of  English  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
writes  in  his  A-pologie  for  Poetry. 

English  giveth  us  great  occasion  to  the  right  use  of  matter  and  manner, 
being  indeed  capable  of  any  excellent  exercising  of  it.  I  know  some 
will  say  that  it  is  a  mingled  language.  And  why  not  so  much  the  better, 
taking  the  best  of  both  the  other?  Another  will  say  it  wanteth  Grammar. 

.  Nay  truly  it  hath  that  praise,  that  it  wanteth  not  Grammar,  for  Grammar 
it  might  have,  but  it  needs  it  not  being  so  easy  of  itself  and  so  void  of 
those  cumbersome  differences  of  Cases,  Genders,  Moods  and  Tenses, 
which  I  think  was  a  piece  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon’s  curse,  that  a  man 
should  be  put  to  school  to  learn  his  mother  tongue.  But  for  the  uttering 
sweetly  and  properly  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  end  of  speech, 
that  it  hath  it  equally  with  any  other  tongue  in  the  world  :  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  compositions  of  two  or  three  words  together,  near  the 
Greek,  far  beyond  the  Latin  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  can 
be  in  a  language. 

The  admirable  growth  of  English  as  a  common 
language  of  conqueror  and  conquered  had  one  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  the  slowness  with  which  it  arrived  at  a  common 
convention  for  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  words. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  Anglo-Saxons  could  form  their 
mouths  properly  for  the  management  of  the  other’s 
language,  particularly  of  the  vowels,  yet  the  French  scribes 
had  to  write  Saxon  words  in  their  legal  records,  and  the 
Saxon  scribes  in  submitting  accounts  in  writing  had  to 
adopt  a  convention  of  spelling  which  their  masters  would 
understand.  English  spelling,  therefore,  hardened  before 
a  common  vowel-pronunciation  had  been  arrived  at :  or  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  a  local  convention  hardened  in 
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each  district  according  to  the  dialect  spoken.  East  Mid¬ 
land  was  the  English  dialect  that  finally  triumphed,  but 
words  were  introduced  from  other  dialects  where  a  slightly 
different  spelling  had  been  in  vogue;  and  when  at  last  a 
general  convention  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  was 
reached  it  was,  and  remains,  a  tissue  of  inconsistences  :  the 
one  serious  handicap  to  English  as  an  official  or  inter¬ 
national  language. 

The  termination  -ough,  for  instance,  occurs  in  words  as 
differently  sounded  as  “  rough,”  “  bough,”  “  cough,” 
“thorough,”  “though,”  “through,”  and  “hiccough,”  the 
gh  representing  what  was  once  an  Anglo-Saxon  guttural 
which  corresponds  with  the  Greek  %.  This  guttural  the 
Norman-French  either  could  not  or  would  not  pronounce  : 
either  they  made  an  /  sound  of  it  or  they  sounded  the  vowel 
and  left  out  the  consonant  altogether.  It  is  probable  that 
this  habit  became  fashionable  among  those  natives  who 
wished  to  pass  as  members  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  except 
in  the  North,  where  it  lasted  much  later  and  still  survives 
in  many  dialect  words,  the  gh'  passed  out  of  the  spoken 
language,  and  remains  in  the  written  merc;ly  as  a  historic 
note. 

To  the  different  pronunciation  of  vowels  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  these  -oiigh  words  are  sufficient  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  spelling  conven¬ 
tion,  the  “ch”  in  “church,”  “  Christian,”  “chivalry”  and 
“  pibroch.”  The  trouble  is  that  in  English  there  are  only 
twenty-three  letters  (three  others,  x,  k  and  q  being  redun¬ 
dant)  to  express  forty-three  sounds;  and  this  was  always 
too  much  for  the  scribes.  They  tried  various  methods, 
such  as  the  doubling  of  the  consonant  to  show  that  the 
vowel  which  comes  before  is  short,  e.g.,  baiter,  and  the 
final  e  after  a  consonant  to  show  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
c.g.,  bone.  But  none  of  these  methods  could  be  used 
consistently  while  the  pronunciation  was  still  so  various; 
and  the  scribes  did  as  W'ell  as  could  be  expected  short  of 
making  a  new  alphabet. 

The  spelling  of  a  word  is  often,  however,  valuable  in 
suggesting  the  date  and  origin  of  its  appearance  in  the 
language.  The  case  of  Romance  words  in  “-on”  is 
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typical.  “  Mutton  ”  is  an  early  borrowing,  and  therefore 
kept  its  original  terminal  spelling.  Three  centuries  or  so 
later,  when  the  French  on  sound  had  been  Englished  as 
“-on,”  new  -on  words  imported  such  as  balon,  matron, 
musqueton,  salon,  were  spelt  “  balloon,”  “  marroon,” 
“  musquetoon,”  “  saloon.”  This  “  oo,”  which  also  repre¬ 
sented  the  narrow  vowel  in  tHe  word  “  good,”  later  got 
confused  with  the  broader  sound  as  in  “  food  ”  and 
“  moon.”  But  “  mutton  ”  was  still  pronounced  as  before. 
In  more  recent  times  the  English  have  either  spelt  and 
pronounced  the  newly  borrowed  words  in  -on  in  the  proper 
French  way,  if  they  are  educated  words,  such  as  soufgon 
and  raison  (Vetre,  or,  if  they  are  words  capable  of  popular 
use,  they  have  Englished  them  much  as  they  did  the  words 
first  borrowed.  So  baton  as  in  “  conductor’s  baton  ”  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  fatten,  and  on  the  barrack-square 
echelon  has  come  to  rhyme  with  stretch  along.  On  the 
whole,  educated  people  are  more  willing  now  to  pronounce 
and  spell  foreign  words  as  they  are  spelt  and  pronounced 
in  their  country  of  origin.  And  this  new  respect  for  ac¬ 
curacy  of  pronunciation  which,  as  has  been  noticed,  does 
not  extend  to  the  masses,  has  made  things  rather  worse 
than  before.  For  instance,  the  Irish  word  “  Lough”  not 
long  borrowed  has  added  one  more  pitfall  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  in  “  -ough.”  Conscientious  travellers 
to  Ireland  try  to  compass  the  sound,  but  the  dictionaries 
compromise  by  directing  that  it  shall  be  pronounced 
“lok”;  holding  that  “k”  is  at  any  rate  a  guttural  and 
nearer  to  the  sound  than  “  f.” 

Yet  we  have  sucked  certain  advantages  even  from  our 
most  indefensible  confusions.  Where  there  has  been 
more  than  one  pronunciation  of  a  word  it  has  very  often 
been  split  into  two  words,  each  devoted  to  a  different 
sense  and  usually  spelt  differently.  “  Through  ”  and 
“  thorough  ”  provide  an  instance  of  differentiation  both  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation;  “flower”  and  “flour,” 
“gest”  and  “jest”  of  differentiation  in  spelling  only. 
And  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  word  is  borrowed 
more  than  once  from  the  same  language,  the  first  borrow¬ 
ing  having  already  changed  in  sense.  So  that  the  second 
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borrowing  becomes  a  new  word  in  English  and,  the 
spelling  convention  having  meanwhile  also  changed,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  early  borrowing.  The 
word  “  saloon  ”  was  a  .Tudor  borrowing  from  the  French, 
and,  manners  and  appetites  being  what  they  then  were, 
now  usually  means  a  “  public-eating  room.”  Salon,  the 
later  borrowing,  is  a  room  where  wits  and  men  and 
women  of  distinction  assemble  for  mutual  admiration  and 
where  refreshments  are  of  the  ligh^st.  In  a  “  saloon  ” 
one  may  eat  beefsteak-and-onions;  in  a  salon  hardly  more 
than  a  caviare  sandwich.  “Antick,”  with  its  more 
modern  “  antic,”  and  “  antique  ”  enshrine  very  different 
views  of  things  antiquated. 

In  accepting  English  one  must  accept  the  inconsistent 
spelling  cheerfully,  not  only  for  the  practical  services  it 
has  rendered  in  the  differentiation  of  meaning,  but  on  its 
own  account  as  one  learns  to  accept  and  even  admire  the 
trifling  irregularities  of  a  friend’s  face.  There  is  to  the 
English  eye  something  distasteful  in  the  idea  of  phonetic 
spelling.  Attempts  to  force  it  upon  the  language  though 
supported  by  all  the  logic  in  the  world  are  unavailing; 
“  because  of  the  ugly  look  the  words  have,”  the  popular 
reason  will  be,  but  there  is  something  stronger  behind  even 
than  an  aesthetic  objection.  Though  the  use  of  phonetic 
spelling  can  be  defended  so  far  as  fixed  English  is  con¬ 
cerned  because  one  merely  typographic  convention  is  as 
good  as  another  in  the  label  system,  it  is  an  act  of 
hostility  to  English  proper.  If  conceits  are  to  take  their 
usual  prominent  part,  the  use  of  a  simplified  spelling 
convention  stands  in  the  way  of  their  natural  emergence. 
This  is  clearest  in  the  case  of  poetry.  Poetry  in  phonetic 
spelling  is  not  only  grotesque  in  appearance  because  of  its 
over-use  of  k’s,  z’s,  and  ay’s :  it  is  actually  meaningless, 
as  poetry,  because  the  images  get  entangled  in  the  net  of 
the  spelling.  One  would  have  less  objection  to  phonetic 
or  “  simplified  ”  spelling  if  it  could  be  introduced  retro¬ 
spectively  in  our  grandfather’s  days :  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  our  grand¬ 
children.  We  will  only  change  our  spelling,  be  sure, 
when  the  Frenchman  drops  his  “  le,  la,  les”  and  agrees 
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to  a  conjugation  like  “  je  serai,  il  serai,  nous  serai,  vous 
serai,  ils  serais  ” — and  that  will  not  be  to-morrow  or  next 
year  even.  In  any  case  simplified  spelling  is  useless 
withoi^t  an  unsimplification  of  pronunciation.  Homo¬ 
phones  such  as  “  pier  ”  and  “  peer,”  “  pear,”  “  pare,”  and 
“  pair  ”  owe  a  great  deal  to  their  various  spelling,  and  if 
spelling  is  made  phonetic  they  must  decide  each  on  a 
new  pronunciation,  “  peer  ”  may  remain  “  peer,”  but 
“pier”  must  rhyme  with  “higher.”  If  “pair”  is  to 
remain  “  pair,”  “  pear  ”  must  be  “  pee-ar,”  and  “  pare  ” 
must  be  “  pare  ”  ?  And  the  rights  of  “  pyre,”  “  par  ”  and 
“  pa  ”  must  not  be  infringed  upon.  As  the  regularising 
of  our  spelling  and  pronunciation  on  a  rational  basis  has 
never  succeeded,  partly  because  there  is  no  cultural  centre 
in  England,  and  never  has  been,  of  such  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  as,  for  example,  Paris,  and  partly  because  an 
Englishman’s  choice  of  words  is  as  much  his  own  peculiar 
dialect  as  his  home  is  his  castle — so  for  the  same  reasons 
the  permanent  dedication  of  particular  words  to  particular 
senses,  the  fixing  of  English,  has  never,  we  have  already 
seen,  come  to  much.  There  have  been  occasional  literary 
panjandrums  who  have  undertaken  the  reformation  of  the 
language  from  a  professorial  or  editorial  chair :  and  have 
been  supported  by  others  of  the  same  missionary  spirit. 
There  have  even  been  short  periods  usually  after  a  time 
of  civil  disturbance  when  the  cultured  classes  have  had 
what  may  be  called  “  fits  of  tidiness,”  and,  always  under 
direct  Continental  influence,  have  begun  putting  the 
dictionary  into  better  order.  The  “  Society  for  Pure 
English  ”  recently  formed  by  the  Poet  Laureate  is 
getting  a  great  deal  of  support  at  this  moment  and  is  the 
literary  equivalent  of  political  fascism.  But  at  no  period 
have  the  cultured  classes  been  able  to  force  the  habit  of 
tidiness  on  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Ben  Jonsons,  John 
Drydens,  Alexander  Popes,  Joseph  Addisons,  Samuel 
Johnsons,  and  Matthew  Arnolds  have  only  succeeded  in 
civilising  the  outer  crust  of  the  national  hasty-pudding. 
The  imaginative  genius  of  the  uneducated  and  half- 
educated  masses  will  not  be  denied  expression. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  The  Hon.  Eleanor  Brougham 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Alchemy 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  patronised  in  every  country 
by  princes  and  prelates,  by  lettered  and  unlettered,  all  of 
them  haunted  by  its  illimitable  possibilities,  and  all  of 
them  hoping  for  miraculous  results.  Gold  was  needed. 
No  other  substance  under  Heaven  could  compare  with 
it.  It  was  the  well-spring  of  the  treasures  and  riches  of 
the  world.  And  so  they  erected  their  stoves  and  alembics, 
made  singular  experiments  in  transcendental  chemistry, 
and  dreamt  of  “  changing  imperfect  metal  into  that  which 
is  perfect.”  Marvellous  tales  were  recorded  of  this 
power  which  the  Greeks  had  attributed  to  Medea.  It 
was  even  said  that  God  had  commanded  Noah  to  hang 
up  the  “  true  and  genuine  philosopher’s  stone  which  some 
have  called  the  priceless  glory,  and  others  the  Quint¬ 
essence,”  in  the  Ark,  to  give  light  to  every  living  creature 
there. 

Although  Alchemy  as  practised  in  Europe  came  to  the 
west  from  China,  where  it  was  associated  with  Taoism 
(Lao-tze  himself  believing  that  the  “  herb  of  immortality  ” 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fairy  islands  of  the  Pacific),  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabians  were  the  first 
adepts  who  reduced  it  to  regular  form  and  order.  They 
derived  their  knowledge,  it  is  thought,  from  a  Moslem 
mission  which  was  sent  to  Pekin  as  early  as  628,  and  from 
the  eleventh  century  onwards  their  works  poured  into 
Europe.  The  subtle-witted  Abu  Musa  Jafar  al  Sufi, 
familiarly  known  as  Geber,  was  destined  to  be  the 
oracle  of  all  mediaeval  alchemists.  They  were — incalcul¬ 
ably — his  debtors,  for  his  treatise  on  furnaces' which  they 
read  and  studied  with  avidity  was  indispensable  to  them. 
Yet  conjectures  about  him  are  futile.  The  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  of  science  remains  unrecorded,  and 
despite  his  outstanding  discoveries  both  in  medicine  and 
in  chemistry  he  is  like  a  figure  in  a  dream.  We  are  even 
uncertain  of  his  date. 
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Alchemists  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Certain 
of  them  were  visionaries  and  theosophists  who  despised 
physical  secrets  and  crushed  the  visible  world,  with  all  its 
brilliant  imperfections,  out  of  existence,  only  wishing  to 
gain  some  high  spiritual  grace  of  illumination.  They 
were  absorbed  by  the  enthralling  miracle  of  the  soul.  It 
was  overwhelming.  “  She  hath  an  absolute  power  in 
miraculous  and  more  than  natural  transmutations,”  wrote 
old  Philalelhes.  Impatient  to  receive  revelations,  they 
groped  and  speculated  and  contradicted  each  other.  They 
forsook  orthodoxy — that  “miseria  di  speranza  piena” — and 
applied  themselves  to  philosophy.  They  brooded.  They 
became  introspective.  Man  must  be  converted  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  order  of  existence.  Heaven 
itself,  they  suspected,  was  transmutation.  And  at  moments 
the  divine  secret,  “  which,  like  a  rose,  had  been  guarded 
by  thorns,”  seemed  about  to  be  revealed  to  them.  .  .  . 
So  we  find  this  little  band  of  inspired  adventurers  travelling 
all  over  Europe,  consorting  with  kings  and  emperors — 
Prague  was  the  metropolis  of  Alchemy  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  adepts — picking  up  what  esoteric  know¬ 
ledge  they  might.  Needless  to  say,  they  met  with  ceaseless 
vicissitudes.  The  Church  was  hostile  to  these  plotters  of 
evil  things  who  intended  to  “  subvert  and  overthrow  all 
good  religion,”  and  their  labours  were  constantly  impeded 
by  fear  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  always  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  have  a  sharper  angle  of  vision  than  that  of  your 
neighbour,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  paid  for  by 
the  pillory,  the  gallows  and  the  stake.  Occult  sciences  were 
a  dangerous  pastime  in  those  days  which  brought  men 
into  trouble.  It  was  best,  therefore,  to  tread  the  narrow 
path  of  scholasticism,  and  avoid  magical  pursuits,  best 
not  to  be  curious  or  complicated.  .  .  .  Possibly.  “  Mais 
c’est  estre  mais  ce  n’est  pas  vivre.” 

Then  there  were  the  practical  adepts,  who,  professing 
the  art  of  transmuting  metals,  gained  considerable  merit 
as  chemical  experimenters,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  laborious  investigations  of  these  patient  workers  con¬ 
tributed  in  some  degree  to  the  creation  and  progress  of 
modern  sciences.  It  was  in  searching  for  the  philosopher’s 
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stone  that  Geber  discovered  the  properties  of  acids ;  Roger 
Bacon  the  composition  of  gunpowder;  Val  Helmont  the 
nature  of  gas;  and,  in  1709,  Bottger  the  formula  for 
making  true  or  hard  paste  porcelain  at  Dresden.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Basil  Valentine,  an  able  Benedictine 
monk  of  Erfurt,  published  a  treatise  containing  the  first 
accurate  mention  of  nitric,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
with  intelligible  directions  for  preparing  them.  The  art  of 
metallurgy  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
Germany  at  this  time.  Paracelsus  himself  studied  at  the 
mines  in  Tyrol  in  1494,  there  amassing  a  vast  store  of 
facts  about  minerals  and  metals.  Of  the  latter  seven  were 
recognised  :  lead  {Satuni)^  tin  {fupiter),  iron  [Mars),  gold 
[the  sun),  copper  (Fenus),  quicksilver  {Mercury)  and  silver 
{the  moon),  all  of  which  were  thought  to  be  compounded 
of  sulphur  and  mercury.  Analogy  in  those  days  was 
pushed  very  far.  Terrestrial  objects  all  had  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  heavens.  Of  course,  fine  stories  about  the 
“  multiplication  ”  of  gold  were  used  as  traps  for  the 
innocent  and  unwary.  Needy  rogues,  usually  makers  of 
base  coins,  traded  upon  the  credulity  of  their  neighbours. 
Sober  citizens,  it  seems,  dreamed  of  untold  wealth,  and 
wished  to  dazzle  the  world.  So  grandiloquent  promise? 
were  showered  upon  them,  like  those  of  Subtle,  which 
prompted  that  credulous  knight  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to 
say : 

ril  change 

All  that  is  in  my  house  to  gold. 

And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up 
For  all  the  copper - 

Yes,  and  I’ll  purchase  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 

And  make  them  perfect  Indies. 

A  pleasant  enough  prospect.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
simple  folk  in  their  blindness  were  ensnared  again  and 
again  Let  us  imagine  the  kind  of  chamber  in  which  the 
charlatan’s  secret  demonstration  took  place.  As  we  push 
into  the  long  room  crammed  with  alembics,  aludels, 
crucibles  and  curious  utensils,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
in  a  world  of  suggestion.  A  blear-eyed  drudge  attends  to 
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the  furnace  and  pounds  up  ingredients  in  a  mortar.  Large 
bunches  of  alchemilla — so  called  because  its  leaves  pos¬ 
sessed  potent  powers — hang  above  a  table  heaped  up  with 
ingots  of  silver,  cabalistic  signs,  elephants’  tusks,  and  all 
sorts  of  queer,  unfamiliar  rubbish.  A  magic  mirror,  or 
devil’s  looking-glass,  “  that  causeth  the  images  of  all 
things  to  appear,”  reflects  misty,  opalescent  colours.  Mean¬ 
while  the  crafty  alchemist,  employing  an  elaborate  jargon 
of  dark  words  and  mystical  phrases  to  confuse  the  poor 
dupe,  takes  a  few  nails  and  dips  them  into  a  bubbling 
liquid,  from  which  they  emerge  instantly  converted  into 
gold.  He  praises  his  own  work.  Undoubtedly  he  possesses 
the  famous  red  powder,  “  heavy  and  shining  like  pounded 
glass,”  which  transmutes  everything.  .  .  .  But  this,  alas ! 
was  only  a  trick.  For  the  nails  were  half  iron,  neatly 
soldered  with  gold,  covered  with  something  to  conceal  the 
colour,  which  was  easily  removed. 

The  great  age  of  Alchemy  in  England  was  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  still  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  And  with  the  great  Queen 
it  was  a  passion.  In  1590  she  gave  a  licence  in  Alchemy 
to  her  “  favourite  conjuror,”  Dr.  Dee,  who,  slightly  older 
than  she  was,  had  been  consulted  some  thirty-two  years 
earlier  as  to  the  most  propitious  season  for  her  coronation. 
In  the  interval  they  had  remained  close  and  faithful 
friends.  The  question  is,  whether  he  was  something  more 
than  an  investigator  of  hermetical  learning,  and  whether, 
with  singular  felicity,  he  had  not  been  appointed  “  secret 
intelligencer  ”  to  the  Queen,  than  whom  nobody  ever 
carried  curiosity  farther.  For  she  desired  to  hear  all 
voices.  Thus  his  wanderings  on  the  Continent  at  irregular 
intervals  were  not,  presumably,  entirely  prompted  by  astro¬ 
logical  interests.  .  .  .  We  are  told  of  a  journey  to  Hol¬ 
land,  then  the  residence  of  many  erudite  scholars — where 
astronomical  instruments  were  purchased.  We  know  that 
he  lectured  most  ably  on  the  elements  of  Euclid  at 
Rheims,  that  he  refused  to  visit  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  that  his  occult  dealings  with  Maximilian  I  caused 
him  to  be  created  Marshal  of  Bohemia.  His  fame  as  an 
alchemist  went  always  before  him,  and  alloyed  suspicion. 
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Finally,  weary  of  travelling,  he  settled  quietly  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  speculated  on  the  comets  and  devoted  himself  to 
spiritualism  and  “  scrying,”  having  in  his  possession  “  a 
crystal  as  big  as  an  egg;  bryght,  clere  and  glorious.”  The 
neighbours  protested.  They  accused  him  of  raising  the 
dead.  Their  cattle  might  suffer,  or  their  children  be 
bewitched.  Who  could  blame  them  for  burning  his  manu¬ 
scripts  and  making  his  life  a  burden?  But  to  the  general 
amazement  the  Queen  visited  him  again  and  again,  “  riding 
down  from  Richmond  in  her  great  coach,”  to  attain  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  chances.  For,  as  Faustus  says,  “a  sound 
magician  is  a  mighty  god.”  She  was  at  that  time  about 
fifty-seven.  The  most  important  events  of  her  reign  were 
over.  (O  vita  stulio  longa  sapienti  brevis!)  She  had 
enjoyed  her  stately  progresses  and  the  “triumphs,  fire¬ 
works,  feasts,  and  all  the  ridiculous  tumults  of  a  popular 
prodigious  pride  ”  with  tragic  intensity.  Life  mattered  to 
her  more  than  anything.  What  wonder  that  she  set  her 
heart  upon  possessing  the  famous  Elixir  Viice  which  would 
prolong  it  ad  pcrpeUmm. 

It  were  a  most  delightful  thing 

To  live  in  a  perpetual  spring.  .  .  . 

After  years  of  patient  effort  it  seemed  to  be  within  her 
reach.  Cornelius  Lanoy,  a  Dutch  impostor,  promised 
faithfully  to  produce  a  quantity.  She  would,  he  averred, 
be  ageless  and  immortal,  and  new  lovers  would  testify 
to  her  perennial  fascination.  The  Queen,  ensnared  by  this 
delectable  idea,  interviewed  him  daily  at  Somerset  House, 
where  he  had  hastily  been  established.  But  persistent 
failures,  one  regrets  to  record,  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  His  words  had  been  “like  vapour  in  a 
plain  which  the  thirsty  dreameth  to  be  water.”  And  now, 
although  her  arrogant  head  was  held  as  high  as  ever,  she 
was  intolerably  tired,  and  her  winding-sheet,  as  she 
expressed  it,  would  soon  be  pinned  up  before  her  eyes. 
How  pitiless  is  death !  Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  the 
haunting  fear  that  when  crown  and  sceptre  perforce  were 
laid  aside,  her  soul — the  thought  was  unendurable — might 
be  a  timorous,  wispy  thing,  floating  she  knew  not  whither. 
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even  as  the  souls  of  those  unredeemed  people  who  were 
neither  Queens  nor  Tudors.  .  .  .  So,  doubting  all  things, 
she  passes  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Dee,  to  question  the 
crystal  and  to  hold  familiar  discourse  with  the  spirits  of 
“ancient  alchumists.”  Nor  must  we  intrude  upon  their 
privacy.  The  last  person  in  this  country  professing  to 
convert  mercury  into  silver  and  gold  was  Dr.  Price,  of 
Guildford,  an  unfortunate  man  full  of  ramshackle  theories, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  detection  and  exposure,  destroyed 
himself  with  laurel  water  in  1782.  And  now,  lest  you  and 
I  be  tempted  to  “withdraw  ourselves  from  the  common 
and  the  most  recommended  employments  of  the  world” 
and  meddle  overmuch  with  matters  which  are  beyond  our 
ken,  let  us  take  down  our  well-thumbed  Gibbon  from  its 
shelf  and  rejoice  in  that  great  man’s  common  sense  : — 

The  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  ensured  a  favourable  reception  to 
every  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  revival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope, 
and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of  deception.  Philosophy,  with  the 
aid  of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the  study  of  alchymy;  and  the 
present  age,  however,  desirous  of  riches,  is  content  to  seek  them  by  the 
humbler  means  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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By  J.  Hall  Richardson 

Forty  years  ago  I  tasted  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  It  was 
of  the  1815  vintage,  and  was  from  a  reserve  kept  for  the 
Fishmongers’  Company,  which  City  Guild  never  failed, 
on  special  occasions,  to  offer  this  rarity  to  its  guests.  There 
was  no  older  wine  obtainable. 

Last  summer  I  brought  back  from  Madeira  a  bottle  of 
the  vintage  of  1826 — a  century-old  wine.  Probably  both 
these  Madeira  wines  had  been  matured  by  sending  them 
round  the  world  in  the  hold  of  a  sailing  vessel.  In  those 
good  old  times  the  East  and  West  Indiamen  outward 
bound  called  at  the  island.  Fully  thirty  English  firms 
were  engaged  in  the  trade,  each  of  which  had  its  own  flag. 
To-day  Madeira  is  matured  by  steam  heat,  and  the  English 
shippers  have  to  compete  with  the  Portuguese.  The 
leading  growers  have  formed  a  “  combine  ”  of  both 
nationalities.  Not  that  that  concerns  the  British  consumer 
greatly,  for  Madeira  finds  its  chief  patrons  to-day  in 
Scandinavia.  It  is  too  heady  for  the  French,  and  even  the 
English,  since  the  taste  for  lighter  wines  became  general. 

Madeira — the  island,  not  the  wine — has  suffered  an¬ 
other  change  in  popular  esteem.  It  is  no  longer  the  custom 
for  medical  men,  because  of  its  equable  climate,  to  send 
consumptives  there.  You  do  not  find  the  hotels  full  of 
these  distressing  cases.  The  Germans,  before  they  bom¬ 
barded  Funchal  and  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  its 
inhabitants,  did  erect,  some  two  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  a  so-called  sanatorium,  now  falling  into  ruins.  But 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition  that  the  Teutons  built  on  a 
concrete  foundation  a  structure  which  hid  a  gun  platform, 
precisely  as  they  had  put  up  a  tunny  fish  factory  in  order 
to  get  haulage  gear  on  the  coast  for  heavy  guns. 

One  does  not  meet  many  Germans  to-day,  but  they  are 
creeping  back,  and  if  the  Portuguese  are  not  more  tolerant 
of  British  enterprise  they  will  regain  their  former  hold. 

The  Germans  foresaw  the  coal  strike,  and  weeks  before 
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May  last  a  four-masted  collier  was  riding  off  Funchal  with 
fuel  for  German  boats. 

For  the  moment  English  capital  and  supervision  are 
responsible  for  not  merely  wine  but  much  of  the  em¬ 
broidery,  although  the  Americans  have  tried  to  wrest  this 
from  them,  and  have  largely  altered  its  design.  They 
supply,  too,  clean  milk,  wholesome  bread,  biscuits,  and 
home-grown  sugar.  Britishers  run,  too,  the  electric  light, 
and  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  leave  wholly  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  the  levadas,  or  running  streams  of  water  for 
irrigation,  which  make  the  roads  musical — those  picturesque 
pebbled  highways  with  the  retaining  walls  showering 
cataracts  of  flowers,  ivy  geraniums,  roses,  the  blue  plum¬ 
bago,  wistaria,  so  characteristic  of  Madeira. 

A  visit  to  Madeira  in  a  month — April — when  the  rush 
from  the  Cape  had  created  a  panic  to  secure  berths  on  home¬ 
ward-bound  boats  and  closed  the  season  prematurely — one 
month  before  the  end  was  due — has  convinced  me  that  one 
might  do  far  worse  than  spend  a  holiday  there  in  the  spring. 
Indeed,  it  is  suitable  at  any  time  of  the  year,  save,  perhaps, 
during  June,  which  is  apt  to  be  cloudy,  or  October,  if  it 
should  be  wet.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  wintering  or  as  a 
place  at  which  to  break  the  journey  from  a  warmer  climate 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  English  May  is  apt  to  be 
treacherous.  No  one  need  be  afraid  of  the  heat,  even  in 
July  or  August,  for  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  sixty- 
four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and,  as  in  winter  it  is  not  lower 
than  sixty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit,  obviously  the  variation 
between  the  seasons  is  not  great.  Besides,  if  Funchal  is 
too  sunny,  one  always  has  the  mountains,  which  have  much 
of  the  charm  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  with 
the  bracing  air  of  high  altitudes  all  the  world  over. 

I  write  of  Madeira,  therefore,  as  an  all-the-year-round 
resort  for  the  leisured,  and,  -above  all,  for  the  man  or 
woman  needing  a  rest  cure  after  a  nervous  or  physical 
breakdown,  occur  when  it  may. 

Of  course,  the  winter  season,  from  November  to  May,  is 
the  gayest,  the  four  casinos  then  providing  entertainment 
to  supplement  the  gambling  which,  although  the  authori¬ 
ties  turn  a  blind  eye  to  its  illegality,  is  very  popular  with 
visitors,  and  particularly  the  English.  There  are  the 
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usual  attractions  beside — bathing,  tennis,  croquet,  riding, 
motoring,  sailing,  during  the  day;  dances,  whist  drives, 
theatrical  performances,  concerts,  etc.,  at  night. 

And  summer  and  winter  alike  there  is  the  joy  of  the 
gardens,  teeming  with  blossom,  roses  in  bloom  from 
January  to  December,  with  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  presenting  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  much  of  it 
tropical  because  of  the  palms,  mixed  with  the  Australian 
blue  gums,  the  golden-tipped  camphor  trees,  the  stiff, 
almost  repellant,  dragon  trees,  the  pawpaws,  slender  and 
graceful,  and,  at  a  higher  altitude,  the  oaks  and  firs  in 
profusion,  with  many  more  trees  almost  English  and  home¬ 
like  in  verdure. 

Madeira  is,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  best-known  and  the 
least-known  civilised  islands  of  the  two  hemispheres.  It 
is  a  marine  Clapham  Junction. 

To  most  people  it  is  a  place  of  call  for  ocean-going 
steamers  coming  from  and  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
To  a  few  only  its  real  attractions  have  been  revealed. 

Passengers  by  the  Cape  steamers  proceeding  as  far  as 
Durban,  or  by  the  liners  sailing  to  South  America,  or 
arriving  from  Portugal  direct,  or  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
or,  it  may  be,  hailing  from  Liverpool,  a  six  days’  voyage, 
are  usually  allowed  a  few  hours  ashore.  They  carry  away 
with  them  impressions  of  a  busy  roadstead,  sheltered  in 
a  bay  with  sea  of  the  deepest  blue,  with  a  chain  of  volcanic 
peaks  rising  some  six  thousand  feet  in  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  and,  almost  without  break,  a  wealth  of 
unrivalled  sunshine. 

These  travel  folk  have  an  invariable  programme.  They 
watch  from  the  boat  deck  of  their  towering  vessel  the  little 
boys  dive  or  plunge  into  the  sea,  which  is  of  great  depth, 
to  catch,  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  a  glittering  sixpence. 
They  haggle  with  the  itinerant  vendors  of  embroideries, 
wickerwork,  fruit,  monkeys  and  parrots  who  are  permitted 
to  turn  the  main  deck  into  a  market;  or  they  hasten  by 
launch  to  the  little  quay,  thence  to  the  mountain  railway, 
making  acquaintance  with  a  sled  drawn  by  bullocks,  and 
journey  in  it  through  Funchal  by  the  side  of  a  ravine  in 
which  rusty  overhead  haulage  gear  recalls  a  day  when  the 
sugar  boom  was  at  its  height. 
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On  the  cogwheel  car  they  ascend,  Rigi  style,  to  the 
Monte,  where,  at  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  in  the 
church  of  which  Carl  of  Austria,  interned  in  Madeira  and 
dying  there,  lies  in  his  coffin  before  a  gorgeous  altar  in  a 
side  chapel ;  or  they  climb,  amongst  the  mountains,  a  further 
one  thousand  feet  to  the  eminence  where  the  obelisk  to  the 
ill-fated  monarch  is  still  being  built.  Around  it  are  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  chain.  And  having  breakfasted  or 
lunched  at  either  stopping-place  luxuriously,  they  descend 
by  toboggan  in  a  basket  sled  rushed  down  the  sloping 
road  over  the  polished  pebbles,  but  held  in  check  at 
dangerous  turns  by  a  couple  of  men  with  ropes.  Its  transit 
provides  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  a  series  of  thrills 
not  to  be  equalled  anywhere.  Or  as  a  variant  the  visitors 
may  motor  to  the  Monte,  along  a  road  with  many  a  hairpin 
bend,  offering  a  sequence  of  lovely  views,  until  they  reach 
an  ingenious  waterwork  display  in  a  corner  of  a  sub¬ 
tropical  garden  commanding  a  wide  view  seaward. 

The  majority  of  folk  arriving  and  departing  the  same 
day  do  not  see  more  of  Madeira  than  what  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Fortunate  are  they  if  their  stay  extends  to  night¬ 
fall,  for  it  is  then  that  Funchal,  from  a  point  of  view  close 
to  the  old  Peak  fort,  which  is  now  a  military  wireless  sta¬ 
tion,  presents  a  panorama  of  electric  avenues  extending 
from  the  water’s  edge  far  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  picking 
out  roads  which  lead  to  the  villas,  or  quintas,  dotted  every¬ 
where  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  each  way,  east 
and  west,  and  to  the  north.  Once  seen,  that  fairyland 
spectacle  of  illumination  cannot  be  forgotten. 

And  the  scene  is  equally  impressive  viewed  from  above, 
from  a  height  which  gives  an  aspect  to  the  landscape  and 
seascape  such  as  one  might  obtain  from  an  aeroplane. 

It  needs,  however,  a  much  longer  sojourn  than  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days  to  become  acquainted  with  Madeira, 
or  rather  Funchal,  for  to  most  people  Madeira  itself  must 
remain  an  undiscovered  country,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  scarcely  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  and  less  than 
half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  interior  beyond  the  charm¬ 
ing  summer  garden  suburb  of  Camacha  and  the  picturesque 
village  of  Choupana  (which  means  thatched)  is  accessible 
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only  to  those  who  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  mountain  travel, 
broken  by  such  comfort  as  can  be  obtained  en  route  at  the 
so-called  “rest”  houses.  These  are  provided  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  hardy 
Northerners,  who,  in  their  goatskin  boots  and  with  burdens 
balanced  on  their  heads,  plod  up  and  down  the  valleys  and 
passes  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  chain  carrying 
eggs,  live  poultry  and  other  produce  to  Funchal  and  the 
smaller  towns  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Machicho,  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  to  Camara  de  Lobos  and  Cap  Girao,  to  the  west. 
There  are  means  of  reaching  these  regions  by  organised 
excursions  by  tourist  motor  car,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Corniche  road  to  Ste  Anna  on  the  verge  of  its  cliffs 
one  thousand  feet  high  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
deplorable  condition. 

One  may  use  public  motor  lorries,  which  ply  from  the 
cathedral  to  Camara  de  Lobos  packed  with  perspiring 
humanity,  or  one  can  hire  the  bullock  sled.  This  con¬ 
veyance  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  in  the  charge  of  a 
driver  who  runs  beside  the  cumbrous  vehicle  and  never 
rides,  assisted  by  a  boy  who  trots  along  in  front  with  a 
fly  whisk  and  keeps  up  a  continuous  musical  howl  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  the  patient  animals.  Sometimes 
for  the  cattle  one  has  mules,  which  since  the  war  are  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  their  place,  although  the  country  people  will 
not  have  them,  but  the  motor  car  is  driving  out  the  primitive 
conveyance,  and  wheels  with  rubber  tyres  have  asserted 
themselves. 

By  the  way,  the  traffic  problem  in  Funchal  has  been 
tackled,  if  not  solved,  upon  the  directional  route  system. 
Arrows  point  the  turning  to  be  taken,  but  as  these  are  fre¬ 
quently  changed  overnight  motorists  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
their  whereabouts,  and  are  confronted  with  a  policeman 
armed  with  revolver  and  drawn  sword,  who  disputes  their 
right  of  way.  As  motors  in  the  island .  exceed  seven 
hundred  in  number,  of  which  about  six  hundred  are  in  the 
town,  police  control  is  very  necessary,  although  such  was 
not  instituted  until  a  few  people  had  been  killed.  The 
highways  and  byways  are  enclosed  within  lines  of  houses 
or  high  walls,  with  many  awkward  turns,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
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perience  to  sit  beside  a  driver  whose  engine  is  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  model,  a  less  powerful  not  being  of  much  use,  and 
who  indulges  in  speed  which  one  would  think  impossible 
in  such  confined  thoroughfares. 

It  is  said  that  the  motor  car  men  do  not  expect  tips,  but 
that  the  curtained  carros,  nominally  cheaper,  are  not  so 
because  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the  driver  and  his  boy. 
.That  is  not  my  experience.  One  should  bargain  first  with 
both  classes,  to  save  unpleasantness  or  even  an  appearance 
before  the  local  tribunal  to  enforce  one’s  rights. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exchange  sterling  into  Portuguese 
currency;  indeed,  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  advantage  in 
passing  English  silver  or  Treasury  notes.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  closely  studied  by  the  shopkeepers  and  others, 
and  in  April  of  the  present  year,  when  the  Portuguese 
escuda,  or  dollar,  the  par  value  of  which  is  4s. 
was  worth  only  2^d.  in  London,  the  Madeira  folk  accepted 
a  shilling  as  the  equivalent  of  five  escudas.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Government,  however,  adopted  a  singular  view. 
For  instance,  when  the  exchange  had  fallen  to  a  deplor¬ 
ably  low  figure  the  postal  authorities  ignored  the  fact 
that  a  letter  incoming  from  England  still  bore  a  stamp  for 
2^d.,  and  charged  for  an  outgoing  letter  4^d.,  and  30?. 
for  a  postcard  in  English  money.  When  the  rate  of 
exchange  went  more  in  favour  of  Portugal  the  foreign 
postage  remained  unaltered ;  the  temptation  to  raise 
revenue  in  this  way  at  the  cost  of  the  Britisher  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  It  defeated  its  own  object,  because  every  mail 
steamer  to  Southampton  carried  private  letters  surrep¬ 
titiously,  passengers  undertaking  to  post  them  at  the 
English  rate  of  three  halfpence  inland  rate  upon  landing. 

The  Portuguese  themselves  were,  when  I  was  in  Madeira, 
the  first  to  condemn  this  extortion.  It  was  to  be  met  wdth 
everywhere.  On  the  mountain  railw-ay,  for  example,  a 
Portuguese  resident  would  pay  five  dollars,  or  one  shilling, 
for  the  ride  from  the  terminus  in  the  town  to  the  first  stop¬ 
ping  place  at  the  Monte,  whereas  a  Britisher  would  be 
charged  four  shillings.  Perhaps  there  was  justification 
in  the  latter  case,  because  the  railway  principally  runs  for 
tourists  landing  from  the  steamers,  'and  these,  unknown 
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to  themselves,  are  bled  at  every  turn  from  the  moment  that 
they  step  into  the  launch,  the  journey  to  the  shore  and 
back  to  the  ship  costing  them  four  shillings,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  themselves  paying  but  one  shilling. 

Madeira  adapts  itself  to  most  of  the  currencies  of  the 
world,  presumably  treating  them  all  alike.  I  am  told  that 
huge  sums  have  been  made  by  the  local  bankers  in  ex¬ 
change  operations.  Considerable  quantities  of  gold  from 
Brazil  and  sovereigns  minted  at  the  Cape  are  left  behind 
by  purchasers  of  embroideries  and  wicker  chairs,  and  this 
gold,  standing  at  a  premium,  finds  its  way  to  Lisbon.  To 
handle  handfuls  of  coin  in  gold,  bearing  the  effigy  of  King 
George  and  dated  1926,  is  in  itself  an  experience. 

All  the  hotels  catering  for  the  British  make  their  charges 
in  sterling.  In  one  group  the  tips  given  to  hotel  servants 
are  commuted  to  a  five  per  cent,  addition  to  the  bill, 
a  system  which  is  said  to  work  well,  although  not  to  the 
content  of  the  waiters.  At  other  hotels,  where  one  gives 
according  to  service  rendered,  a  comparatively  small 
gratuity  meets  with  complete  satisfaction.  Apparently 
the  explanation  is  that  the  working  class  has  a  price  list 
of  its  own  in  the  market,  and  as  the  country  people  have 
simple  wants  and  are  very  industrious  their  wages  are 
small.  Labour,  in  fact,  is  cheap,  and  the  climate  is  so 
genial  that  meat  is  seldom  eaten  (save  bacon),  and  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  pumpkins,  with  fish,  chiefly  the 
espada,  or  swordfish,  and  tunny,  provide  the  staple  diet. 
The  espada  is  not  an  attractive  fish.  It  is  black  and  is 
carried  curled  up  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  with  the  exception  of  a  flat  fish  of  better  quality, 
it  is  seldom  absent  from  the  menus  of  the  hotels,  dis¬ 
guised  as  it  may  be  by  the  Portuguese  cooks  from  day  to 
day,  but  never  described  as  other  than  “  fish.” 

Perhaps  here  I  might  add  that  one  hotel  is  no  better 
or  worse  than  another  in  the  matter  of  provender.  If  you 
live  English  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  climate,  which  does 
not  demand  it,  you  start  with  an  English  breakfast : 
porridge,  bacon  and  eggs,  marmalade,  etc.  At  one 
o’clock  you  partake  of  a  very  full  course  luncheon,  with 
soup,  fish,  and  two  more  meat  dishes,  and  in  the  evening 
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you  are  offered  a  second  edition  of  the  mid-day  meal,  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  an  English  tea.  Should  you  be  stopping  at 
a  Portuguese  hotel  you  will  probably  find  the  beef  and 
veal  of  better  quality,  the  mutton  (is  it  goatflesh?)  infre- 
quent,  the  poultry  and  egg  dishes  quite  good,  the 
vegetables,  particularly  the  potatoes,  excellent  when 
home-grown,  and  the  sweets  attractively  varied.  Fruit, 
too,  is  offered.  It  may  differ  according  to  the  season. 
But  apples  are  procurable  from  the  north  of  the  island  only 
when  the  trees  are  yielding ;  oranges,  native  grown,  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  those  from  the  Azores  are  scarcely 
better;  lemons  are  not  equal  to  those  on  a  New  Cut  coster’s 
barrow  at  two  a  penny.  There  remain  the  custard  apple, 
a  luxury;  the  pawpaw,  well  deserving  its  reputation  as  a 
stomachic;  the  strawberry,  and  the  loquat.  But  beware 
of  the  strawberry  grown  under  conditions  which  are 
insanitary,  and  the  loquat,  which  is  a  kind  of  anaemic  plum 
with  a  thick,  yellow  skin  and  four  stones,  and  a  modicum 
of  edible  flesh.  The  loquat  is  largely  responsible  for  that 
troublesome  complaint  in  spring,  not  uncommon  in  semi- 
tropical  climates,  which  is  known  as  Madeira  fever,  and 
to  which  most  newcomers  are  subject.  For  them  the  only 
safe  fruit  is  the  banana. 

The  untidy,  ragged,  disreputable  banana,  in  plantations 
presenting  various  stages  of  growth,  is  seen  at  its  best  in 
those  quintas  owned  by  the  well-to-do,  who  are  not  above 
surrounding  their  delightful  bungalows  with  bananas,  or 
sugar  cane,  or,  more  commonly,  with  the  vineyards  which 
produce  the  grapes  for  the  far-famed  wine  of  the  country 
bearing  its  name — Madeira ! 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  Madeira  needs  (i)  Its 
own  rapid  steam  service  to  make  it  independent  of  South 
Africa  and  Brazil ;  (2)  the  carrying  out  of  prospected  har¬ 
bour  works,  to  facilitate  safe  landing  of  passengers;  (3) 
the  restoration  of  its  roads  and  its  gardens  belonging  to 
the  municipality,  notably  the  lovely  Quinta  Vigia,  crown¬ 
ing  the  precipice  overlooking  the  Loo  Rock,  once  the 
residence  of  the  ill-fated  Empress  of  Austria. 
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By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  man  is  naturally  of  a  jealous 
and  envious  temperament,  and  that  in  spite  of  centuries  of 
civilisation  the  cave  man  or  woman  propensity  that  is  mani' 
fested  whenever  a  crime  passionnel  takes  place  is  to  be 
found  in  practically  every  race  and  at  every  period  of 
history.  This  popular  conception  is,  however,  only  a  half 
truth,  for  while  jealousy  may  be  said  to  be  found  generally 
among  mankind,  there  is  one  race  in  which  it  is  never  met 
with,  and  probably  several  others  (ethnologically  related  to 
it)  who  rarely  manifest  any  sign  of  it.  Scattered  over 
Russia,  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  north  of  the  sixth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  therefore  well  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  are  a  nomadic  people  belonging  to  the  Mongolian 
race,  the  Laplanders,  who,  like  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  been  in  close  contact  with  civilisation  for 
centuries,  without  being  more  than  superficially  affected 
by  it.  Indeed,  the  Lapps  are  among  the  most  primitive 
nations  in  the  world,  and,  living  their  lives  in  the  uncul¬ 
tured  ways  of  their  remote  ancestors,  have  remained  so 
fundamentally  averse  to  the  ways  of  civilisation  that  un¬ 
timely  death  has  almost  invariably  been  the  portion  of  any 
member  of  their  race  who  has  made  essay  of  them.  A  less 
cave-like  or  jealous  nation  does  not,  however,  exist  than 
the  Laplanders,  and,  unperturbed  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  good  fortune,  or  weather,  they  appear  to  lead  serenely 
happy  and  contented  lives,  which  prove  how  little  happi¬ 
ness  has  to  do  with  material  comfort  or  wealth. 

The  popular  conception  of  Lapland  is  that  of  a  vast 
desolate  waste  in  the  extreme  north,  perpetually  snow¬ 
bound,  and  of  the  Lapps  as  a  kind  of  Eskimo  whose  lot  is 
as  hard  and  cold  as  the  bleak  mountains  where  they  tend 
their  herds  of  reindeer.  But  this  is  hardly  the  case. 
Lapland  is  doubtless  one  of  the  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  winter  is  the  longest  and  the  most  trying.  The 
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temperature  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  usually 
averages  thirty  or  more  degrees  of  frost,  and  for  over  three 
months  the  fleeting  gleams  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  the  only  substitute  for 
sunlight ;  yet  the  Lapps  are  not  without  a  summer,  and  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  the  sun  never  sets,  while  emerald 
green  meadows  and  leafy  woodlands,  radiant  lakes  and 
wild  flowers  that  are  as  profuse  as  they  are  short  lived, 
bring  a  little  pleasure  and  respite  to  a  race  whose  existence 
would  otherwise  be  terribly  grey  and  barren. 

A  visit  to  these  timid  and  peace-loving  people  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  in  this  season  of  the  year,  as  during 
this  time  they  momentarily  abandon  their  nomadic  life 
and  erect  their  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  or  the 
shores  of  lakes.  Here  they  can  be  observed  living  in 
conditions  that  are  almost  identical  to  those  under  which 
they  were  existing  in  the  beginning  of  civilisation. 

Short  but  sturdily  built,  the  Lapps,  like  all  Mongolian 
races,  have  high  cheekbones,  oblique  eyes,  black  hair 
and  dark  complexions.  When  they  arrived  in  Europe  is 
uncertain ;  probably  before  the  dawn  of  modern  history. 
Their  life,  which  is  spent  in  contact  with  nature,  gives 
them  great  endurance  and  hardihood,  but  they  are  not  hard 
workers,  and  once  they  have  made  provision  for  the  day 
or  the  morrow  they  spend  most  of  their  time  sitting  in 
their  huts  smoking  plug  tobacco.  Before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  they  were  believed  to  be  wizards  and  to 
hold  dealings  with  the  devil,  to  whom,  and  other  gods, 
they  were  wont  to  sacrifice  reindeer. 

The  huts  that  I  visited  were  of  the  simplest  construc¬ 
tion,  and  were  made  of  curved  birch  trunks  kept  into  place 
by  cross  beams  and  leaning  to  the  centre.  There  was  a 
large  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  of  the  smoke  escaping,  and 
a  smaller  one  on  the  floor  level  near  the  door  for  the 
dogs  to  pass  in  and  out.  Round  the  wooden  walls  were 
reindeer  skins  and  chests  of  birch  wood  that  had  been 
painted  by  hand.  In  the  centre  of  the  huts  were  open 
fires  over  which  the  food  was  cooked,  and  which  also  kept 
the  occupants  warm.  Layers  of  stones  ran  round  the 
bottom  of  the  walls,  and  access  was  made  to  the  huts  by 
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means  of  a  door  that  was  set  in  the  sloping  sides  and 
opened  outwards  on  hinges.  One  hut  which  I  visited 
contained  cooking  and  other  implements  which  were  a 
blend  of  the  civilised  and  improvised,  for  I  noticed  a  kettle, 
a  saucepan,  a  tea-pot  and  china  cups,  as  well  as  the 
customary  birch  wood  bowls  and  platters.  Unlike  most 

nomads,  moreover,  my  host,  whose  name  was  P,  N - 

observed  civilised  time,  and  I  noticed  a  large,  cheap 
alarum  clock  which  hung  from  a  nail.  As  I  entered  his 

hut  N - courteously  waved  me  to  a  log  on  the  right  near 

the  hearth,  the  place  of  honour,  and  I  sat  down  while  he 
continued  serenely  to  puff  away  at  his  pipe.  Facing  him 
on  the  left  as  I  came  in  were  a  woman  and  a  young  girl 
who  sat  cross-legged  against  the  side  of  the  hut  and 
several  youths  of  various  ages,  all  smoking  contempla¬ 
tively,  one  of  these  spitting  in  a  very  deft  manner  on  the 
floor  of  the  hut,  while  a  Lapp  baby,  wrapped  in  mummy¬ 
like  swaddling  clothes,  was  lying  in  a  quaint  reindeer  skin 
cradle  shaped  like  a  miniature  sleigh  and  slung  from  the 
roof.  Here  and  there  were  black-and-white  Lapp  dogs, 
one  of  which  was  intently  watching  the  young  girl  as  she 
chewed  chunks  of  smoked  reindeer,  which  she  sliced  off  a 
reindeer  bone  with  a  long  claspknife.  Evidently  my  host 
was  used  to  having  guests,  for  speaking  to  my  guide  he 
asked  if  I  would  take  coffee,  and  on  my  acquiescing,  he 
asked  the  woman  to  prepare  some. 

As  the  Lapps  are  not  noted  for  their  cleanliness,  I 
did  not,  however,  particularly  relish  the  very  unsavoury 
compound  of  inferior  Moka  and  reindeer  milk  that  was 

served  to  me,  though  I  must  confess  that  Madame  N - 

made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  serve  it  in  a  clean  receptacle. 
Taking  a  cup  which  had  evidently  been  used  by  one  of  the 
company,  she  poured  some  water  into  it  and  began  scrap¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  it  with  two  rather  grubby  fingers.  Then, 
throwing  out  the  water,  she  wiped  and  polished  the  cup 
with  a  dirty  towel,  poured  in  the  coffee  and  milk,  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

Among  the  primitive  people  in  the  world  there  are  few 
who  wear  a  more  fantastic  costume  than  the  Laplanders. 
In  summer  the  women  wear  blue  cloth  dresses  which  are 
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trimmed  with  gold  braid,  tight  breeches  of  the  same 
material  or  of  skin,  a  broad  leather  belt,  a  coloured  ker¬ 
chief  fastened  with  a  large  silver  brooch  and  a  blue  and 
red  lace-trimmed  cap.  The  men  wear  a  blue  cloth  tunic 
gathered  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt  and  bordered 
with  red,  skin-tight  blue  cloth  breeches,  mocassins  turned 
up  at  the  toes,  and  a  coloured  kerchief  round  the  neck. 
Their  hat  is  a  masterpiece.  Cut  full  and  provided  with 
a  kind  of  patent  leather  peak,  it  is  decorated  with  a  huge 
flaming  red  tassel,  is  worn  at  a  rakish  angle,  and  gives  the 
wearer  the  appearance  of  a  harlequin  or  court  fool.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  are  exact  replicas  of  their  elders. 

I  found  N -  quite  ready  to  answer  any  questions, 

though  some  of  these  appeared  to  cause  him  vast  amuse¬ 
ment.  On  being  told  that  the  Laplanders  were  never 
known  to  quarrel,  I  inquired  what  would  happen  if  two 
Lapps  fell  in  love  with  the  same  woman.  This  question 

had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  N -  realised 

what  I  was  asking,  but  when  once  he  and  his  friends  under¬ 
stood  the  drift  of  my  query  they  began  to  laugh  so  up¬ 
roariously  that  no  answer  was  forthcoming  for  at  least 
three  or  four  minutes.  At  last  my  guide  informed  me  that 
my  question  had  caused  the  greatest  merriment  among  the 
natives,  as  they  were  totally  unable  to  conceive  of  such 
a  possibility  ever  arising.  Here,  then,  is  a  community  of 
men  and  women  who  in  spite  of  their  comparatively  recent 
conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  attainment  by  them  of 
a  thoroughly  organised  social  life,  in  which  the  rights  of 
property  and  marriage  ties  are  scrupulously  respected, 
have,  emotionally  speaking,  never  evolved  beyond  the 
state  where  sex  has  neither  the  aureole  nor  even  the  sus¬ 
pected  halo  of  romance.  I  say  in  spite  of  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  and  their  organised  life- — as  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  while  the  primitive  man’s  possession  of 
woman  depends  ultimately  on  his  power  to  hold  her  against 
any  other  man,  his  appreciation  and  love  of  woman  as 
such  and  his  capacity  for  romance  invariably  grow  with 
every  effort  made  by  religion  or  law  to  control  or  check 
his  ama,tory  or  possessive  instincts.  Contrary  to  the 
general  tendency  of  mankind,  the  Laplanders  have,  how- 
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ever,  little  changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  dawn 
of  civilisation,  and  they  continue  to  afford  the  spectacle 
of  a  race  in  which,  in  spite  of  restrictions,  sex  attraction  is 
no  more  discriminating  than  the  universal  craving  for  food. 
I  rather  fancy  that  when  a  Lapp  takes  a  wife  he  uses 
hardly  more  judgment  than  that  which  is  shown  by  the 
average  man  or  woman  who  is  sampling  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  that  consequently,  if  only  the  woman  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  race,  such  trifles  as  good  looks  or  complexion,  charm 
or  fine  physique  are  absolutely  of  no  consequence. 

As  I  talked  to  my  guide  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
further  information  with  regard  to  this  very  strange  people, 
my  hosts  were  proceeding  unconcernedly  with  their  work. 

N -  was  carving  a  knife  handle  out  of  the  horn  of  a 

reindeer,  while  his  wife  was  busy  fashioning  thread  for 
sewing  the  family  winter  garments  out  of  reindeer  sinews, 
and  was  pulling  the  strands  through  her  teeth  in  order  to 
soften  them  and  make  them  more  pliable. 

The  welfare  of  the  Laplanders  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  that  of  their  herds,  and  any  dwindling  in  the  number 
of  these  cattle  is  invariably  attended  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  their  own  numbers.  In  the  last  two  decades 
many  Lapps  have  died  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  reindeer, 
which  have  perished  in  thousands  for  want  of  a  suitable 
pasturage.  As  the  last  few  years  have,  however,  been  less 
arduous,  the  number  of  reindeer  has  shown  an  appreciable 
increase,  and  consequently  the  extinction  of  the  Lapp 
race,  which  a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years,  has  momentarily  been  arrested, 
the  total  number  of  Lapps  inhabiting  Sweden  being  lo  per 
cent,  greater  than  what  it  was  five  years  ago  (the  Lapps 
have  increased  from  6,200  to  about  7,000),  this  increase  in 
population  being  occasioned  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  among  the  reindeer.  (There  are  over 
300,000  reindeer  at  present  in  Lapland.) 

For  the  subsistence  of  a  Lapp  family  a  large  herd  of 
deer  is,  however,  required,  and  many  Laplanders  own 
from  500  to  1,000  or  more  of  these  cattle.  The  meat 
and  milk  constitute  their  principal  food,  while  the  hide  is 
tanned  for  skin  and  clothes,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
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household  requisites  are  fashioned  out  of  the  bones  and 
antlers. 

Last  year  over  60,000  reindeer  were  sold  in  North  Lap- 
land,  with  prices  varying  from  45  to  60  crowns,  mostly  to 
Southern  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  where  their 
meat  is  highly  appreciated.  In  exchange  for  these  animals 
and  their  products  the  Lapps  purchase  such  necessities  as 
salt,  cloth,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  flour,  their  requirements 
being  extraordinarily  simple.  Their  meals  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  reindeer  meat,  which  they  eat  sometimes 
uncooked,  but  more  usually  stewed,  fried  or  smoked,  coffee 
which  they  sprinkle  with  salt,  unfermented  bread  or  cake, 
and  brandy,  to  which  some  are  often  immoderately 
addicted. 

No  race  lives  as  strenuous  or  hard  an  existence  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  as  this  unfortunate  people,  over 
which  hangs  interminably  the  tragic  suggestion  of  the 
inevitableness  of  the  grind  of  life.  And  except  for  certain 
months  when  they  have  abundant  leisure  for  making  their 
articles  of  reindeer  horn  and  clothing,  or  for  taking  a  well- 
earned  rest  basking  in  the  July  sunshine,  they  are  almost 
continually  on  the  move,  breaking  up  camp  almost  daily  in 
order  to  find  a  suitable  grazing  ground  for  their  reindeer 
and  the  moss  without  which  they  could  not  possibly  live 
through  the  winter.  Throughout  this  period  and  the  spring 
and  autumn  months  they  are  exposed  almost  unceasingly 
to  the  most  rigorous  of  climates  and  to  a  cold  that  is  almost 
lethal,  their  patience  and  good  humour  being  as  exemplary 
as  their  fortitude. 

Like  most  nomads,  they  are  treated  as  a  privileged  race 
by  the  Swedish  Government,  which  fully  realises  the  value 
of  their  wholly  distinctive  industry  in  the  utilisation  of 
enormous  territories  that  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purpose.  They  consequently  pay  no  taxes  or  rent, 
are  excused  military  service  and  political  or  civil  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  are  allowed  to  roam  or  to  camp  at  will  within 
the  very  extensive  areas  that  have  been  allotted  to  them, 
while  the  most  ample  protection  is  afforded  to  their  lives 
and  their  industry.  They  have,  however,  often  proved  a 
bone  of  contention  among  the  several  northern  nations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  regulations  have  often  had 
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to  be  formulated  governing  the  inter-State  migrations  of 
their  herds,  the  latter  resolutely  refusing  to  confine  their 
wanderings  to  any  particular  country,  while  their  owners 
on  their  side  have  proved  equally  powerless  to  prevent 
their  incursions  in  foreign  territory.  Attempts  have, 
moreover,  been  made  to  provide  the  Laplanders  with 
a  groundwork  of  education,  and  the  Swedish  State 
has  appointed  teachers,  frequently  of  Lapp  birth,  who, 
moving  about  among  the  nomads  and  residing  with 
them  at  their  various  winter  and  summer  encamp¬ 
ments,  have  diligently  sought  to  render  them  more 
amenable  to  modern  ways.  For  over  six  years,  in  fact, 
every  Lapp  child  is  now  compelled  to  receive  instruction 
in  Lapp  and  Swedish,  and  is  taught  the  scientific  raising 
and  management  of  reindeer  and  the  rudiments  of  natural 
history,  nature  study  and  hygiene.  The  Lapps  make  good 
and  exemplary  pupils  and  frequently  reach  a  higher  level 
of  education  than  Swedish  children  of  the  same  age;  but 
on  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  their  mental  development 
suddenly  ceases,  and  they  become  incapable  of  progressing 
any  further.  Their  thirst  for  acquiring  knowledge  then 
rapidly  transforms  itself  into  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
prejudices  and  customs  of  their  race  and  a  corresponding 
inability  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  civilisation  so  com¬ 
plete  that  no  amount  of  persuasion  ever  succeeds  in 
inducing  them  to  modify  their  natural  aversion  to  water  or 
to  cleanliness.  The  Lapps,  in  short,  live  like  animals, 
and  neither  wash  nor  take  off  their  clothes  even  at  night. 
After  their  evening  meal,  and  with  about  as  much  formality 
as  is  displayed  by  a  dog  which  is  weary  of  eating  and 
sinks  into  sleep,  they  quickly  remove  their  rawhide 
moccasins,  drop  down  on  the  soft  deerskins  that  are  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  are  asleep  almost  in  the  very  act  of 
falling.  As  their  mode  of  eating  is  usually  characterised, 
moreover,  by  an  equal  disdain  of  refinement  and  a  way  of 
attacking  the  meat  or  bone  that  is  very  reminiscent  of  a 
savage  devouring  his  food,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Laplanders  have  little  progressed 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  civilisation,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  is  waste  of  time  trying  to  induce  them  to  modify 
their  traditional  way  of  living.  Highly  significant,  more- 
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over,  is  the  fact  that  the  medical  authorities  of  the  hospital 
which  has  been  built  at  Kiruna  for  those  Lapps  who  are 
unable  to  find  a  cure  for  their  ailments  retain  their  patients 
only  for  a  period  of  two  months.  They  tell  me  that 
if  a  Lapp  does  not  mend  in  that  space  of  time  it  is  useless 
keeping  him  any  longer,  as  he  invariably  succumbs  after 
two  to  three  months’  experience  of  civilisation,  or  becomes 
a  victim  to  consumption.  There  is,  however,  one  danger 
to  the  race  which  the  Swedish  authorities  are  determined 
to  stamp  out,  and  that  is  the  heavy  child  mortality  which 
is  prevalent  in  all  Lapp  settlements,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  the  Lapp  mother  to  adopt  a  less 
spartan  and  antiquated  method  of  dealing  with  her 
progeny.  The  problem  offers  almost  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  as  the  Lapp  mother  refuses  to  counten¬ 
ance  modern  methods  of  rearing  children,  and  consequently 
only  the  hardiest  infant  continues  to  survive.  The  only 
apparent  good,  therefore,  which  has  so  far  resulted  from 
the  Lapps’  contact  with  civilisation  has  been  their  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity.  They  are  now  a  deeply  religious 
nation,  and  hold  Sunday  in  such  respect  that  they  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  have  any  money  transaction  on  that  day, 
while  their  standard  of  morality  stands  higher  than  that  of 
far  more  civilised  communities.  They  belong  to  the 
Laestadian  sect,  and  their  Lutheran  aversion  to  graven 
images  is  such  that  they  are  inclined  to  regard  any  image 
wrought  by  the  magic  of  the  camera  as  an  insult  to  the 
Deity.  It  is  only,  however,  when  they  worship  their  God 
that  they  cast  off  all  reserve  and  display  any  marked 
exuberance,  and  they  should  be  seen  when  possible  after 
their  services,  as  they  sing  their  folk  songs  and  talk 
animatedly  together.  Laestadianism,  if  a  somewhat  repel¬ 
lent  and  sombre  creed,  would  appear,  therefore,  to  concord 
with  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Laplanders,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  has  spread  through¬ 
out  the  entire  race  and  is  the  dominating  influence  in  their 
lives.  Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  curious 
people  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  of  all 
the  races  which  I  have  come  across  none  has  proved  of 
more  engrossing  interest. 


THE  NEW  DELHI 
By  S.  T.  Sheppard 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  King  George  V  provided  his 
loyal  subjects  with  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  war  and  much  that 
has  followed  it  have  tended  to  dim  the  popular  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  early  years  of  the  present  reign,  and  have,  too, 
established  new  standards  of  what  is  dramatic;  but  those 
who  were  present  in  the  great  Durbar  arena  at  Delhi  on 
December  12th,  19 ii,  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the 
intensity  of  the  thrill,  the  dramatic  completeness  of  the 
surprise,  caused  by  His  Majesty’s  announcement  that  the 
capital  of  India  was  to  be  transferred  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi.  The  announcement  came  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
splendid  ceremonial,  and  the  Durbar,  which  had  started 
with  the  greatest,  solemnity  that  perfectly  rehearsed 
pageatitry  can  give,  ended  amid  a  babble  of  talk,  for,  to 
quote  a  historian  of  the  event,  curiosity  and  interest  got 
the  better  of  good  manners.  As  the  talk  excitedly  con¬ 
tinued  among  those  who  occupied  the  most  privileged 
places  round  the  arena,  other  spectators  poured  in 
thousands  from  the  outskirts  of  this  memorable  scene  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  thrones  on  which  their 
Emperor  and  Queen  Mary  had  sati  It  w-as  hard  to  say 
which  was  the  more  remarkable — the  revelation  of  this 
perfectly  kept  secret  or  the  sudden  devotional  enthusiasm 
of  the  masses  for  their  ruler.  The  sustained  drama  left 
one  wondering,  and  still  the  wonder  grew  in  the  days  that 
followed,  as  one  recalled  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  any 
secret  in  India,  and  as  one  listened  to  strange  tales  of 
how  secrecy  had  been  maintained,  and  of  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Hardinge,  entrusting  to  his  children’s  governess  the 
typing  of  the  despatches  which  preceded  this  decision  to 
move  the  capital. 

A  few  days  later  the  King  laid  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  new  capital,  and  said “  It  is  my  desire  that  the 
planning  and  designing  of  the  public  buildings  to  be 
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erected  will  be  considered  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
and  care  worthy  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  city.”  How 
far  that  wish  has  been  met  can  now  be  judged  by  those 
who  visit  the  new  capital,  and  not  least  of  all  by  the 
members  of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Council  of 
State  and  the  Assembly,  which  early  in  1927  will  for  the 
first  time  occupy  the  Parliament  House  that  has  been 
built  for  them.  The  coming  session  of  those  two  bodies, 
one  of  them  but  recently  elected,  will,  in  fact,  mark  the 
formal  occupation  of  the  new  capital  of  India. 

There  were,  possibly  there  still  are,  some  people  who  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves  unable  to  see  why  the  capital  of  India 
should  be  moved.  Theirs  is  a  hopeless  case,  for  if  their 
inability  to  understand  quite  simple  reasoning  was  not 
based  on  unflinching  loyalty  to  Calcutta  it  was  due  either 
to  ignorance  or  to  lack  of  curiosity.  But  since  there  were 
others  who  on  various  grounds  opposed  the  transfer,  and 
since  there  must  be  many  more  now  who  have  forgotten  or 
who  have  growm  up  since  the  controversy  was  carried  on, 
the  reasons  for  the  transfer  may  briefly  be  recalled.  It 
had  long  been  thought  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  of  India  to  de-provincialise  the  Government  of 
India,  and  equally  necessary  to  free  the  Government  of 
Bengal  from  its  proximity  to  the  Government  of  India, 
maintained  for  several  months  in  every  year,  which  had 
been  to  the  constant  disadvantage  of  that  province.  The 
only  way  to  effect  that  double  reform  was  to  move  the 
capital,  and  since  1868,  when  Sir  Henry  Maine  had  advo¬ 
cated  that  course,  the  subject  had  from  time  to  time  been 
discussed.  In  19 ii,  when  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  renewed  the  discussion,  the  opportunity  for  taking 
this  bold  step  was  rendered  all  the  more  obvious  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  then  proposed  to  make  other  great  adminis¬ 
trative  changes,  of  which  the  reconstitution  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  under  a  Governor  in  Council  was  the  most 
important. 

Having  determined,  then,  to  free  the  Government  of 
India  from  provincial  ties  and  to  liberate  the  Government 
of  the  new  Bengal  from  being  smothered  by  the  Central 
Government,  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  new  capital  remained 
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for  decision.  Various  places,  such  as  Nasik  in  Western 
India,  had  in  the  past  been  suggested  as  possible.  But 
Delhi  was  generally  agreed  to  be  the  best  of  them  all,  and 
in  the  discussions  which  followed  the  Royal  announcement 
the  claims  of  Delhi  were  never  very  seriously  disputed, 
though  one  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  more 
than  once  tried  to  persuade  India  that  its  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  would  most  advantageously  be  situated  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Delhi  cannot  for  many 
years  to  come  have  anything  like  the  urban  amenities 
of  Calcutta;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  central 
position,  which,  in  a  land  of  vast  distances,  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  to  elected  legislators,  and  it  is 
easily  reached  by  rail  from  most  parts  of  India.  It  has, 
moreover,  historical  associations,  which  count  for  more  in 
India  than  in  a  Western  country.  As  Lord  Crewe  said  in 
a  despatch  on  the  subject :  “  To  the  races  of  India,  for 
whom  the  legends  and  records  of  the  past  are  charged 
with  so  intense  a  meaning,  this,  resumption  by  the  para¬ 
mount  Power  of  the  seat  of  venerable  Empire  should  at 
once  enforce  the  continuity  and  promise  the  permanency 
of  British  sovereign  rule  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.”  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  historical  associations  of  Delhi,  and  equally  easy  to 
minimise  it,  as  prophets  of  evil  found  when,  in  opposing 
the  transfer,  they  suggested  that  the  new  Delhi  would  in 
its  turn  be  deserted  like  the  ruins  which  encompass  it.  As 
Sir  Herbert  Baker,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  new  city, 
lately  pointed  out  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  too  much  significance  may  be  given  to  the  deserted 
cities  of  Delhi.  “  London,”  he  added,  “  thrives  happily 
enough  on  the  ruins  of  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman, 
Gothic,  and,  alas,  to  an  increasing  extent,  on  Renaissance 
Londons.” 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  determine  that  Delhi  should  be 
the  site  of  the  new  capital  and  quite  another  to  determine 
more  precisely  upon  what  part  of  Delhi  or  its  environs  to 
build,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Durbar  that  the  question  was  finally  settled.  The  Town- 
Planning  Committee,  consisting  of  Captain  G.  S.  C. 
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Swinton,  Mr.  J.  A.  Brodie  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edwin) 
Lutyens,  v/hich  reported  in  June,  1912,  found  no  suitable 
site  east  of  the  river  Jumna.  It  also  found  the  plain  and 
western  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Delhi  unsuitable. 
The  northern  site,  the  British  suburb  of  the  city,  with  its 
memorable  associations  with  the  Mutiny  and  the  Durbars, 
it  found  in  some  way;^  attractive,  but  not  really  suitable, 
chiefly  because  it'is  not  large  enough  and  much  of  the  land 
is  liable  to  flooding.  But  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Delhi,  on  the  fringe  of  the  tract  occupied  by 
the  Delhis  of  the  past,  the  Town-Planning  Committee 
found  a  site  which  had  the  advantages  of  being  adequate 
in  size,  free  from  liability  to  flood,  naturally  drained,  not 
man-worn,  not  cumbered  with  tombs  and  monuments 
needing  reverent  treatment,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  centre  of  the  town  of  Delhi.  A  medical  com¬ 
mittee  then  reported  on  the  sanitary  and  medical  aspects 
of  this  site,  and  found  them  overwhelming  compared  with 
those  of  the  northern  site.  But  public  opinion  was  slow  to 
be  satisfied,  and  both  in  England  and  in  India  there  was 
a  considerable  preference  for  the  northern  site  on  and 
beyond  the  historic  Ridge.  Sir  Bradford  Leslie  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  plan  for  building  a  new  capital  on  the  northern 
site,  and  for  obtaining  a  fine  water  effect  by  a  treatment 
of  the  Jumna,  and  his  plan,  which  seemed  to  the  non-expert 
to  have  much  in  its  favour,  led  to  considerable  discussion, 
which  was  not  ended  until  the  original  Town-Planning 
•Committee  had  again  reviewed  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  northern  site,  and  had  clinched  its  reasoning 
with  the  statement  that  “  the  result  of  placing  a  city  on 
the  northern  site  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  bad  example  in  place  of  a  good  one.” 

The  southern  site  was  chosen.  And,  since  tourists 
occasionally  protest  that  the  new  city  is  only  reached  after 
a  long  and  dusty  drive  from  their  hotel,  and  so  cannot 
properly  be  termed  Delhi,  the  site  may  be  described  in 
the  words  of  the  Town-Planning  Committee’s  report: — 

Standing  a  little  to  the  Delhi  side  of  the  village  of  Malcha,  just  below 
the  hills  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  and  looking  towards  the  Jumna, 
Shahjahan’s  Delhi  on  the  left  fills  the  space  between  the  ridge  and  the 
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river.  Following  down  from  the  present  city  on  the  foreshore  of  the 
riverain,  Firoz  Shah’s  Delhi,  the  site  of  Indra  Prastha,  Humayun’s  fort, 
Humayun’s  tomb  and  Nizamuddin’s  tomb,  take  the  eye  in  a  continuous 
progress  to  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  Ghiyasuddin  Tughlak  erected  his 
fortress  city.  On  the  right  the  Lai  Kot,  the  Kutb,  the  Kila  Rai  Prithora, 
Siri  and  Jahanpanah  complete  the  circle  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Delhis.  The  mid-space  in  the  foreground  is  filled  by  Safdar  Jan’s  mauso¬ 
leum  and  the  tombs  of  the  Lodi  dynasty,  while  to  the  left,  towards  Delhi, 
Jey  Singh’s  gnomons  and  equatorial  dials  raise  their  fantastic  shapes. 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  site,  but  who 
have  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Indian  history,  that 
description  cannot  fail  to  bring  home  something  of  the 
historic  .significance  of  the  surroundings  amid  which  the 
new  capital  has  been  set.  That  significance  was  never 
absent  from  the  thoughts  of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  and  his 
associates  on  the  Town-Planning  Committee,  and  in  their 
final  report,  in  which  the  lay-out  of  the  city  was  described, 
they  particularly  emphasised  how  the  great  roadways 
“  weld  into  one  the  Empire  of  to-day  with  the  Empires 
of  the  past,  and  unite  Government  with  the  business  and 
lives  of  the  people.”  That  is  an  idea  which  can  now 
easily  be  grasped  by  the  visitor  to  this  wonderful  new 
capital.  Bewildered,  perhaps,  at  first  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  buildings  and  by  the  vastness  of  the  open  spaces 
— and  particularly  of  that  of  the  main  avenue  leading 
amid  lawns  and  graceful  waterways  to  the  towering  mass 
of  Government  House  and  the  Secretariats — the  visitor 
may  not  immediately  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  lay-out 
or  appreciate  either  its  grandeur  or  its  subtlety.  But  as 
the  various  parts  become  known,  and  the  scheme  comes 
to  be  appreciated  as  a  whole,  bewilderment  gives  way  to 
amazement,  which  is  scarcely  lessened  by  the  acquisition 
of  familiarity  with  the  scene. 

The  key  to  the  lay-out  is  to  be  found  in  the  placing 
of  Government  House  and  the  two  detached  blocks  of 
the  Secretariat  on  a  platform  of  rock  rising  some  thirty 
feet  in  front  from  the  level  plain.  That  platform,  made 
by  levelling  an  outcrop  of  rock  in  the  Raisina  hamlet,  has 
been  made  the  centre  of  a  road  system  based  on  two  great 
roads,  one  leading  to  the  old  city  of  Indrapat  and  the 
other,  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  towards  the  well-known 
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Juma  Musjid  of  modern  Delhi.  To  make  that  plan 
required  no  small  degree  of  faith,  and  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens, 
when  he  conceived  it,  must  have  had  almost  prophetic 
vision.  Sir  Herbert  Baker  has  confessed  that  great  faith 
was  needed  as  he  looked  in  the  early  days  of  his  work  there 
over  the  great  broken  waste  from  which  the  capital  now 
rises.  “  I  remember,”  he  told  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
in  an  outburst  of  confidence,  “  when  the  site  had  been 
settled,  sitting  on  this  rock  (where  Government  House  now 
stands)  with  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  looking  down  over  what  was  destined  to 
be  the  great  central  avenue.  We  w’ere  engaged  in 
speculating  how  a  beautiful  city  could  arise  amidst  what 
Lord  Curzon  had  described,  if  I  remember  right,  as  ‘the 
deserted  cities  of  dreary  and  disconsolate  tombs,’  when  the 
sun  setting  beneath  the  rainclouds  formed  a  perfect  rain¬ 
bow  arch  over  the  centre  of  the  vista  that  was  to  be,  just 
where  the  great  arch  of  the  Indian  War  Memorial  is  to¬ 
day  rising.  This  good  omen  then  acclaimed  by  us  has 
been  triumphantly  fulfilled,  as  the  building  of  the  city  has 
proceeded  without  a  break  throughout  all  the  dark  days  of 
the  war,  when  there  was  more  than  the  usual  talk  about 
the  unluckiness  of  Delhi  and  evil  prophecies  that  the  war 
would  last  as  long  as  the  new  city  was  a-building;  and 
since  the  war  ended  it  has  weathered  all  the  post-war 
difficulties,  delays,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the 
Economy  Commissions.” 

It  is  to  the  splendid,  but  still  incomplete.  Government 
House,  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  and  to  the  two  great  blocks 
of  the  Secretariat  that  the  eye  is  naturally  directed  on  first 
visiting  the  new  capital.  Standing  as  they  do,  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  city  and  viewed  from  the  wide  central 
maidau,  they  seem  convincingly  to  typify  the  solidity  and 
the  grandeur  of  what  England  has  accomplished  in  India. 
It  was  some  such  aim  at  giving  expression  to  the  facts 
and  ideals  of  governance  that  the  architects  had  in  view 
when,  placing  the  Secretariat  with  Government  House 
together  above  the  city,  they  symbolically  emphasised  the 
instrument  of  government  as  a  united  whole.  Less 
noticeable,  but  no  less  important,  is  the  adjacent  Legisla¬ 
tive  building  which  is  to  be  taken  into  use  next  month. 
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This  building  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  constitutional 
reforms  introduced  seven  years  or  so  after  the  conception 
of  the  new  capital.  It  contains  three  chambers — for  the 
Council  of  Princes,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly — spaced  round  a  great  central  dome  in  a 
way  which  has  led  the  profane  to  call  it  the  “  roundabout.” 
In  this  building  Sir  Herbert  Baker  has  most  skilfully 
provided  for  every  parliamentary  need,  and  in  it  the 
Indian  patriot  will  be  able,  in  great  comfort  and  doubtless 
undaunted  by  the  splendour  of  his  surroundings,  to  carry 
on  his  customary  war  against  the  Government  as  he  goes 
on  his  slow  but  sure  way  towards  the  attainment  of  self- 
government. 

The  capital,  of  course,  is  not  finished,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
a  living  city,  fulfilling  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  existence,  it  never  will  be  finished,  but 
will  always  be  changing  and  growing.  But  it  is  already 
large  enough  quite  clearly  to  display  its  very  attractive 
character.  Countless  houses — for  officials,  clerks  and 
menials — shops,  schools,  hostels  for  legislators,  have  been 
built  and  taken  into  use  for  some  years  past.  Some  of 
the  ruling  Princes  have  built  houses  for  themselves,  or 
have  acquired  sites  for  houses,  and  others  will  probably 
find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  follow  that  example.  And 
as  the  city  grows  in  size  it  gains  in  beauty.  The  gardener 
has  been  one  of  its  most  importanT  architects.  Much  of 
the  land  on  which  it  has  been  built  was  arable,  and  has 
been  turned  to  good  use  in  the  making  of  pleasant  gardens 
and  grass  lawns,  and  trees  have  been  plentifully  planted. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
gardener  who  has  had  to  watch  his  young  trees  contend 
not  only  with  a  difficult  climate  but  with  such  enemies  as 
deer,  porcupines  and  hares,  deserves  more  than  the  usual 
meed  of  sympathy.  Upon  the  success  of  that  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  afforestation  of  the  Ridge  in  order  to 
temper  the  hot  summer  winds,  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  must  largely  depend,  though  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  the  construction  of  the  buildings  with  thick 
walls  and  roofs,  and  the  provision  of  electric  punkahs, 
have  materially  diminished  the  rigours  of  the  hot  weather. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  new  capital  to  be,  from  its 
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conception  onwards  to  the  present  time,  the  focus  of 
heated  controversy,  or  rather  of  a  series  of  controversies. 
As  has  already  been  shown,  there  was  first  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  a  new  capital  was  really  needed,  and,  if  it 
was,  whether  it  should  be  at  Delhi  or  elsewhere.  Then, 
when  Delhi  had  been  chosen,  there  was  the  controversy 
about  the  best  site.  That  was  followed  by  an  even  more 
acute  controversy  as  to  the  style  of  architecture  which 
should  be  adopted,  Indian  sentiment  finding  expression 
through  the  mouths  of  protagonists  who,  appealing  to  the 
history  of  Indian  art,  maintained  that  the  building  of  the 
city  should  be  entrusted  to  mysterious  but  unspecified 
Indian  master  builders;  while  English  critics  replied  with 
equal  force  that  British  rule  in  India  could  be  typified  only 
by  a  Western  style  of  architecture.  In  the  end  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens  and  Sir  Herbert  Baker  aimed,  to  use  their  own 
words,  “  to  express,  within  the  limit  of  the  medium  and 
of  the  powers  of  its  users,  the  ideal  and  the  fact  of  British 
rule  in  India,  of  which  the  new  Delhi  must  ever  be  the 
monument.”  But  the  Western  inspiration  of  the  main 
buildings  has  been  modified,  for  some  of  the  designs  in¬ 
clude  not  a  few  distinctive  Indian  features,  such  as  the 
eave-like  stone  cornice,  or  chajja,  and  pierced  stone  screens, 
or  jaali.  Now  that  the  buildings  are  finished,  or  nearing 
that  stage,  controversy  (apart  from  spasmodic  but  not 
infrequent  criticism  of  the  cost)  has  acquired  a  new  phase, 
and  the  plea  of  the  Indian  painter  and  sculptor  to  be 
allowed  to  decorate  the  buildings  is  being  loudly  and 
variously  expressed.  The  art  of  mural  decoration  has 
been  lately  revived  in  the  Bombay  School  of  Art,  and  it 
is  from  Bombay  rather  than  from  Bengal,  with  its  distinc¬ 
tive  school  of  Indian  painting,  that  the  cry  is  most  insistent 
that  the  Indian  artist  should  be  given  his  chance  at  Delhi. 
That  there  is  sympathy  with  this  demand  is  amply  shown 
by  the  indirect  remarks  about  it  made  by  Sir  Herbert 
Baker  in  the  lecture  already  quoted.  To  some  of  the 
industrial  arts  of  India,  such  as  silk  weaving  and  carpet¬ 
making,  Delhi  has  offered  a  great  opportunity.  And  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  the  only  British  employed  on 
the  building  of  the  city  under  the  rank  of  Executive 
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Engineer  and  the  resident  architects  have  been  some  dozen 
super-foremen.  The  contractors,  workmen  and  craftsmen 
have  been  Indian,  That  their  methods  have  not  all  been 
Indian  will  be  to  the  general  good  if  only  the  example 
set  were  to  be  imitated.  The  Indian  builder  in  a  city, 
for  example,  like  Bombay  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
He  brings  rocks  from  the  quarries  and  his  men  hew  them 
into  shape  on  the  pavement  or  roadway  adjoining  the  site 
of  the  building;  logs  from  the  forest  are  similarly  sawn 
by  hand  into  planks  on  any  convenient  spot;  and  finally 
stones  and  timber  are  hoisted  by  rope  and  pulley  (with 
the  singing  of  unmelodious  chanties  by  the  men  pulling 
at  the  rope)  into  their  position  behind  the  craziest  looking 
scaffolding  that  the  wit  of  man  can  contrive.  The  mortar 
is  carried  slowly  up  rickety  inclined  ways  on  the  heads  of 
women,  whose  loud-tongued  disputes  often  help  to  add 
to  the  general  chaos  and  pandemonium  which,  while  the 
building  slowly  rises,  drive  residents  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  At  Delhi  the  tall  cranes, 

■  which  for  years  dominated  the  landscape,  and  the 
mechanical  cutting  of  stone  in  the  quarries  have  shown 
the  better  and  more  up-to-date  method  of  building.  If 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  new  capital  that  “  like  some  tall 
palm  the  mystic  fabric  grewq”  if  the  silence  which  marked 
the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple  has  not  been  con¬ 
spicuously  noticeable,  at  least  it  may  be  averred  that  a 
wonderful  example  has  been  set  to  Indian  contractors  and 
builders  all  over  the  country.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the 
example  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  followed. 
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By  Beryl  Carson 

The  inn  of  Hajji  Baba  is  now  used  as  a  store  by  a  Russian 
oil  company,  and  motors  connect  Isfahan  with  Persia’s 
other  cities,  but  for  all  that  there  is  still  much  left  from 
the  days  of  that  popular  liar.  The  Eastern  version  of  “  The 
Abbot  on  his  ambling  pad,”  the  well-kept  mule  with  a  gay 
horjeen — the  flat  carpet  saddle-bag  beloved  of  collectors — 
and  his  well-fed  master  perched  on  his  quarters  and  manag¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  a  dignified  appearance,- these 
are  still  with  us.  The  humbler  donkey  is  ubiquitous,  carry¬ 
ing  loads,  earth,  fodder,  or  villagers  who  seem  to  be  in  a 
continual  state  of  flux.  The  women  come  in  on  foot  in 
bands  from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  and  sell. 

The  handicrafts  still  continue,  and  silversmiths  and 
brass-workers,  the  carpet  weavers,  the  namad  makers,  the 
printers  on  cheet,  and  many  others.  Isfahanis  are  pro¬ 
verbial  for  opening  their  mouths  wide,  so  the  prices  are  not 
low,  but  their  designs  are  more  artistic  than  many  elsewhere, 
notably  in  their  brasswork,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Damascus. 

The  women  weave  in  their  own  homes.  I  visited  one  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Leading  out  of  a  graveyard  was 
a  courtyard,  and  round  it  a  dozen  or  so  rooms  with  a  wooden 
door  and  a  chimney,  and  inside  nothing  but  women  and  the 
loom — no  furniture  or  possessions  of  any  sort  except  a  mat 
or  two  for  us  to  sit  upon.  These  poor  townswomen  seem 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  their  dress  is  the  ugliest  and 
least  decent  imaginable.  Their  black  trousers  with  a  short 
hip  frill  worn  very  low  and  a  thoroughly  inefficient  shirt 
make  their  chuddah  seem  an  absolute  necessity,  but  they 
only  huddle  in  it  when  a  man  appears.  The  village  women 
do  not  veil  severely.  In  one  house  there  was  a  big  group 
of  women,  and  sitting  amongst  them  a  solitary  man  whose 
prospective  bride,  a  strapping  girl  of  strong  negroid  type, 
was  making  him  a  shirt,  with  her  face  uncovered. 

Several  of  the  women  and  children  were  making 
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givehs,  the  crocheted  shoe  worn  by  all  classes  from 
muleteer  to  merchant.  Some  of  the  women  do  exquisite 
needlework,  and  during  the  famine  of  1917-18  an  English¬ 
woman  saved  many  from  starvation  by  gathering  them 
round  her,  taking  their  work,  and  feeding  the  babies  at  her 
house.  (At  that  time  bread  rose  to  a  kran  a  flap,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed  and  eaten,  the  men  went  off  to  the  oilfields 
and  left  the  enclosed  women  utterly  helpless.)  This 
needlework  originated  in  the  embroidered  eyeholes  of  the 
women’s  veils.  With  a  little  capital  it  could  be  placed  on 
a  commercial  footing,  and  would  provide  Persian  women 
of  various  classes  with  some  insurance  against  famine, 
desertion,  and  other  ills. 

Carpet  weaving  is,  of  course,  an  important  industry,  but 
somehow  the  newer  carpets  lack  the  charm  of  the  old. 
The  Persian  Government  has  put  a  heavy  tax  on  exported 
carpets  containing  aniline  dye,  but  a  carpet  manufacturer 
who  uses  vegetable  dyes  said  that  there  was  now  excellent 
non-vegetable  dye  obtainable. 

The  making  of  kalemkars,  hand-printed  cotton  curtains, 
is  a  big  industry.  The  wooden  blocks  are  cut  by  hand, 
dipped  in  bowls  of  vegetable  dye,  and  stamped  on  the 
material.  Unfortunately,  the  old  small  designs  are  giving 
way  to  enormous  patterns,  appreciated  only  by  modern 
Persian  taste,  which  also  likes  crude  copies  of  the  portraits 
of  celebrities,  ancient  and  modern.  I  saw  a  kalemkar  on 
which  was  printed  a  wonderful  map  of  Persia  camouflaged 
as  a  reclining  lady  with  a  death-like  face,  dressed  in 
emerald  green — Iran — with  Riza  Khan  as  the  physician 
standing  at  her  head,  while  leaning  over  from  a  balcony — 
apparently  in  heaven — were  Nushirvan  and  other  national 
heroes  relating  their  services  to  their  country  and  asking 
the  Sirdar-Sipah,  as  he  was  then,  what  he  was  prescribing 
for  the  lady. 

Namad  making  is  an  interesting  industry,  and  the 
namads  here  are  sometimes  beautiful,  but  it  is  declining 
in  proportion  to  the  settling  of  the  tribes.  It  is  the  carpet 
for  the  tents  of  the  tribes  and  for  the  poor  man.  The  wool 
is  first  teazed  with  an  instrument  like  a  fret-saw,  then 
mixed  with  soap  and  stamped  down  into  felt  by  men  who 
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kick  it  and  stamp  and  jump  on  it  with  a  rhythmic  grunting. 
The  designs  are  laid  out  in  coloured  wool  by  small  boys 
and  worked  into  the  felt  by  a  gang  of  men  who  kneel  and 
thump  it  with  their  forearms.  Upstairs  in  the  balakhana 
the  women  prepare  the  coloured  wool  for  the  designs. 

Money  is  scarce  in  the  bazaar  now,  and  some  Americans 
who  have  just  passed  through  did  a  big  carpet  deal,  getting 
the  rugs  at  their  own  prices  by  bargaining  which  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  have  “  eaten  shame  ”  to  perpetrate.  There 
has  been  a  certain  shortness  of  wheat  here,  and  an  old 
Persian  friend  of  a  friend  read  out  extracts  from  a 
proclamation  as  to  the  garnering  of  a  part  of  the  wheat  by 
the  authorities  against  a  future  famine,  just  as  in  the  time 
of  Joseph.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding, 
wheat  which  was  forbidden  to  leave  cities  had  also  been 
prevented  from  entering  them,  but  now  that  has  been 
cleared  up  and  the  mules  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
started  four  days  ago  for  Ahwaz  are  carrying  wheat  into 
Isfahan  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  early  missionary  Englishwomen  were  compelled  to 
veil  themselves  and  travel  in  kajavehs,  a  sort  of  glorified 
dog-kennel  on  the  mule’s  back,  now  the  Armenian  hospital 
probationers  bicycle  alone  to  and  from  their  work.  The 
marriage  age  is  gradually  rising  except  amongst  the 
mullah’s  brides — on  the  Prophet’s  example — these  are  still 
children  of  nine  and  ten ;  and  many  little  girls  of  ten  were 
brought  to  Yezd  Hospital  suffering  from  their  temporary 
marriages  to  Bakhtiari  soldiers  who  came  there.  But  girls 
are  often  not  married  till  about  sixteen  now,  and  among 
teachers  and  hospital  probationers  some  insist  on  remain¬ 
ing  single  considerably  longer,  but  their  good  name  suffers, 
as  the  Persian  mind  cannot  grasp  that  a  woman  can  be 
independent. 

Old  residents  say  the  city  has  changed  vastly  in  the  last 
few  years.  Wheeled  traffic  was  as  rare  before  as  motors 
now.  The  city  gates  are  gradually  being  pulled  down  to 
widen  the  roads,  there  being  no  good  cause  to  retain  them. 
The  Dawazeh  Doulet  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chaher  Bagh, 
Shah  Abbas’  long  avenue,  has  just  gone.  It  is  sad,  perhaps, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  must  betoken  security. 
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The  gates  of  Julfa,  the  Armenian  quarter  on  the  south 
of  the  river,  are  still  intact. 

The  paintings  in  the  Chehil-Satoon  still  bear  evidence 
to  Shah  Abbas’  zeal  in  bringing  craftsmen  from  Italy  and 
China,  just  as  he  imported  the  Armenians  from  Julfa  in 
Armenia  to  found  a  new  Julfa  by  Isfahan,  where  they  have 
built  a  fine  cathedral  and  keep  some  exquisite  illuminated 
manuscripts  brought  from  their  old  home.  The  priest  told 
me  that  there  is  now  a  theory  that  the  Armenians  were 
squeezed  out  of  South-east  Europe  at  the  time  of  one  of 
the  Mongul  inrushes,  and  that  their  language  is  therefore 
of  European  extraction. 

The  ’Ala  Gapi,  from  the  balcony  of  which  the  Shah  used 
to  review  his  troops  or  watch  polo  in  the  immense  square 
below,  is  developing  big  holes.  I  saw  a  delightful  house 
of  Shah  Abbas’  time,  the  home  of  a  carpet  merchant.  The 
wall  and  ceiling  were  completely  covered  with  painted  and 
gilded  niches  and  stalactites  in  good  condition. 

From  all  accounts  the  roads  in  Persia  are  safer  than  they 
have  ever  been.  There  are  little  lonely  blockhouses  along 
the  main  routes  with  a  couple  of  soldiers  in  each — and  the 
army  is  paid  before  everything  else  now.  To-morrow  I 
hope  to  say  good-bye  to  “  Isfahan  Nusf-i-Jahan  ”  and  set 
out  down  the  old  caravan  road  through  the  Bakhtiari 
country  towards  the  world’s  other  half. 
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LATIN  AND  CELT 

By  The  Hon.  R.  Erskine  of  Marr 

I  READ  somewhere  the  other  day  that  Mr.  George  Moore 
has  completed  a  study  of  Latin  and  Celtic  racial  charac¬ 
teristics,  which  he  has  cast  in  form  of  a  novel  of  Irish 
mediaeval  life,  and  intends  to  publish  shortly.^  The  news 
will  stir  many  besides  the  habitual  novel-reader.  It  will 
stir  all  who  are  interested  in  the  psychology  of  races  and 
peoples  and  more  particularly  doubtless  in  that  of  the 
various  nations  which  inhabit  Western  Europe,  but  whose 
civil  and  religious  history  is  largely  that  of  Europe  in 
general.  Time  was  when  the  Celt  played  an  important 
part  on  the  stage  of  European  affairs.  The  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  Caesar  destroyed  the  Celtic  Carthage  and  divided 
and  depressed  the  tribes  which  w’ere  used  to  look  to  that 
country  as  to  a  common  political,  mercantile  and  cultural 
centre.  But  notwithstanding  the  so  early  destruction  of  the 
Celtic  by  the  Roman  power,  European  interest  in  the  Celt 
of  history  abides,  and  the  light  of  the  race  still  burns, 
though  with  diminished  power  and  within  a  narrowed 
compass. 

A  capital  difficulty  among  several  such  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Celts  is  to  determine  the  particular  coign 
or  angle  from  which  the  nature  of  the  race  may  be  judged 
with  some  tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  Like  most,  if  not 
all,  the  peoples  of  historic  Europe,  the  Celts  are  a  com¬ 
pound  of  many,  and  where  blood  is  mixed,  instead  of 
being  pure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  angles  from  which  to 
judge  the  effects  of  it  in  character  and  conduct  must  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  as  the  strains  that  have 
gone  to  the  formation  of  that  particular  national  or  racial 
compound.  To  feel  curiosity  touching  the  psychological 
coign  or  angle  from  which  Mr.  Moore  has  approached  his 
subject,  so  far  as  the  Celt  is  concerned,  were  therefore  as 
well  pardonable  as  natural.  To  draw  the  various  psycho¬ 
logical  elements  of  which  that  character  is  compounded  to 

(i)  Since  these  remarks  were  in  type  the  book  in  question  has  been 
published. 
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a  head,  so  as  to  present  a  general  conspectus  of  them,  were 
perhaps  more  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  sure, 
than  to  trust  to  any  one  of  them  to  serve  us  as  guide  and 
philosopher  in  respect  of  any  so  complex  and  difficult 
enquiry,  for,  as  Dr.  Rice  Holmes  justly  observes  some¬ 
where  or  another,  the  Celtic  temperament,  though  every¬ 
where  different,  yet  is  everywhere  the  same. 

To  essay  in  this  place  even  the  briefest  sketch  in  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Celtic  peoples  were  absurd,  most 
evidently.  The  theme  is  too  large  and  the  matter  of  it  far 
too  abundant  and  complex;  and  half-measures  in  history 
can  but  encourage,  if  they  do  not  generate,  those  short 
views  and  that  half-knowledge  which  are  little,  if  anything, 
better  than  ignorance.  The  most,  therefore,  that  can  here 
be  adventured  on  this  head  is  this,  namely,  that,  judged  as 
a  whole,  Celtic  history  is  history  compounded  of  elements 
that  take  their  rise  from  two  capital  and  distinct  natures, 
each  of  which  passes  for  Celtic,  and  each  of  which  must  be 
accepted  as  Celtic,  though  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  proved  positively  so  to  be. 

The  same  history  acquaints  us  with  two  different 
physical  types  of  Celts,  and  to  take  these  and  assign  to 
each  its  own  proper  mental  and  spiritual  nature  accord¬ 
ing  as  history  discovers  these  to  us  were  for  present  pur¬ 
poses  a  method  of  classification  as  convenient,  simple,  and 
trustworthy,  perhaps,  as  any  that  can  be  had.  The  Celts, 
then,  who  sacked  Rome  in  the  year  390  b.c.,  who  formed 
the  flower  of  the  armies  raised  by  Vercingetorix  against 
Caesar  and  settled  Britain  and  Ireland  in  historic  times, 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  lofty  stature  and  fair  com¬ 
plexion.  According  to  the  accounts  of  them  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  those  times,  these  Celts  were  men 
large  of  limb,  white-skinned,  blue-eyed,  and  had  hair  which 
some  observers  describe  as  fair,  others  red,  and  yet  more 
golden.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
this  particular  physical  type  of  Celt  is  concerned,  the 
preference  among  themselves  was  for  the  latter  colour. 

The  other  and  less  masterful,  though  doubtless  far  more 
numerous,  race  of  Celts  was  composed  of  a  sort  of  men 
whose  distinguishing  physical  characteristics  were  low 
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stature  and  swarthy  complexion.  These  Celts  appear  in 
early  Celtic  literature  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  the  others,  by  whom,  indeed,  they  were  apt  to 
be  despised,  because  they  had  not  the  lofty  stature,  white’ 
skin,  “  royal  ”  (blue)  eyes,  and  fair  hair  which  the  Celts  of 
the  dominating  class  or  type  esteemed.  As  regards  the  first 
of  these  two  physical  divisions,  I  apprehend  that  the  title 
most  proper  for  it  is  that  of  Celto-Germanic ;  while  with 
regard  to  the  second,  they  who  composed  it  are  perhaps 
best  classified  as  belonging  to  the  Celto-Iberian  branch  of 
the  great  Celtic  race. 

But  if  the  physical  distinctions  between  the  two  principal 
sorts  or  races  of  Celts  were  strong  and  marked,  not  less  so 
were  those  of  a  different  kind  that  distinguished  one  group 
from  the  other  and  which  consisted  not  in  physical  but 
mental  and  spiritual  characteristics.  Caesar  in  his  De  Bello 
Galileo  has  sketched  for  all  time  the  leading  features  of 
the  Celto-Germanic  nature.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the 
summary  he  there  gives  is  perfect,  and  what  is  perhaps  a 
little  singular  is  that  his  characterisations  are  abundantly 
borne  out  by  early  Gaelic  literature,  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  largely  the  creation  of  that  branch  of  the 
Celts  whose  virtues  and  vices,  good  qualities  and  failings, 
form  the  theme  of  some  of  Caesar’s  most  penetrating 
remarks.  In  these  Celts  the  psychological  effects  of  the 
blending  of  Celtic  with  Teutonic  blood  were  manifested 
in  a  thousand  ways :  in  fine,  their  minds  were  Celto- 
Germanic  even  as  were  their  persons. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
“  classic  ”  past  no  voice  which  speaks  to  us  touching 
the  Celto-Iberian  character  and  temperament  with  that  cer¬ 
tainty,  detail,  and  authority  which  mark  all  Caesar’s  dis¬ 
courses  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Celts  who  composed 
the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  are  industrious  above  the  common,  and  curious  to  the 
extent  of  being  learned  in  such  matters,  we  may  collect 
from  divers  hints  thrown  out  in  early  Irish  literature  that 
the  Celto-Iberian  nature  was  in  many  respects  the  opposite 
of  that  which  history  has  assigned,  and  truly  assigned,  to 
the  other.  The  nature  of  the  Germanic  Celts  inclined 
them  to  be  free,  frank,  and  open  in  their  actions  and 
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conversation,  but  their  character  and  their  actions  had 
in  them  a  deal  of  the  braggart  and  coxcomb.  They 
were  fine  examples  of  muscular  Paganism,  but  they 
lacked  the  subtlety  of  mind,  the  spirituality,  the  rela¬ 
tive  refinement  of  manners  and  delicacy  of  perception 
which  marked  the  best  natures  among  the  Celto-Iberians, 
whose  positive  contributions  to  the  formation  of  the  many- 
sided  Celtic  temperament  seem,  indeed,  to  have  excelled 
in  number  and  surpassed  in  weight  those  of  the  others, 
notwithstanding  that  the  dominant  race  or  caste  among  the 
Celts  held  in  little  esteem  those  of  their  kind  whom  they 
took  to  be  their  inferiors.  In  fine,  it  was  the  Iberian  rather 
than  the  Germanic  element  in  the  mixed  population  of  the 
Celts  that  supplied  the  most  character  to  the  entire  race, 
that  produced  the  leading  motives  in  respect  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  which  has  fixed  for  all  time  the  genius  of  both. 
As  fighting  men,  or  “  war  lords,”  the  Celts  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  type  were  respectable  in  no  common  degree,  but 
their  leadership  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  theatres  of  war  and  politics.  In  matters  of  art 
and  letters  they  were,  generally  speaking,  Philistines,  and 
in  many  respects  the  social  manners  and  customs  of  this 
particular  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  were  rude  in  the 
extreme. 

In  a  grammatical  point  of  view  no  two  European 
languages  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than 
Celtic  and  Latin,  and  this  grammatical  resemblance 
between  them  becomes  otherways  and  yet  more  significant 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  vocabularies  of  both  languages 
contain  a  great  number  of  words  in  common.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  both  peoples  when  Celt  and  Latin  were  allied 
far  more  nearly  than  they  were  when,  in  historic  times,  they 
joined  with  one  another  politically  in  order  to  crush  their 
common  enemy  the  Etruscans.  The  ultimate  fate  of  that 
alliance  is  not  a  subject  which  need  here  detain  us  long. 
The  two  peoples  quarrelled,  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
quarrel  that  broke  out  between  them  that  the  Celts  over¬ 
whelmed  the  Romans  at  the  Battle  of  the  Allia,  that  they 
took  and  sacked  Rome,  and  for  a  number  of  years  there¬ 
after  threatened  the  safety  of  all  Latium.  They  were 
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eventually  defeated  by  Caesar,  who  despoiled  Gaul  and 
took  away  the  liberties  of  it,  but  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
Gaulish  language  consequent  on  the  Latin  conquest  and 
settlement  of  that  country,  conjoined  with  the  assimila¬ 
tion — hardly  less  rapid  in  its  progress  than  it  was  pro¬ 
found  in  its  effects — of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Celtic  natives  of  it  with  those  of  Rome,  tend 
to  prove  that  here  was  at  work  a  predisposing  cause 
of  union  between  the  two  peoples  whose  foundations  may 
well  have  been  laid  in  times  long  antecedent  to  the  rise 
of  authentic  history,  that  is  to  say,  whilst  Celt  and  Latin 
yet  spoke  a  common  tongue. 

The  principal  quality  of  the  Latin  nature  consists  in 
a  certain  masculinity  of  mind,  which  is  expressed  in  a 
certain  gravity  and  solidity  in  respect  of  conduct  and 
achievement.  The  genius  of  the  race  is  admirably 
reflected  in  the  great  public  buildings  which  the  Romans 
set  up,  as  well  as  in  the  schemes  they  laid  for  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  mankind  upon  the  pretence  of  a  device  which 
they  styled  (seriously  enough,  no  doubt)  the  -pax  Romana. 
With  regard  to  the  first.  Professor  Lethaby  observes  some¬ 
where  that  whilst  Greek  architecture  expresses  mind,  that 
of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  voice  to  matter;  and 
this  singular  hardness  of  hand  and  severity  of  vision 
which  the  true  Latins  had  as  builders  the  second  shows 
that  they  possessed  in  no  less  eminent  a  degree  as 
politicians  and  law-givers.  Moreover,  the  same  hard¬ 
ness  of  conception,  and  severity,  conjoined  with  brilliance, 
of  execution,  characterised  the  results  of  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  to  which  the  Roman  genius  was  bent,  and  in  which  its 
power  was  displayed  and  its  influence  felt.  Thus  the 
more  considerable  and  elaborately  wrought  of  the  Roman 
monuments  of  literature  are  of  a  strength  and  solidity 
which  make  them  of  a  piece  with  Roman  architecture  and 
Roman  law,  and,  indeed,  with  Roman  conceptions  in 
general,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  objective  phenomena 
of  the  social  system  and  its  divers  forms  and  orders.  In 
matters  of  idealism  and  pure  speculation  the  Latins  were 
admittedly  borrowers  from  the  Greeks,  whose  genius 
indeed  they  much  admired,  but  whose  thought,  neverthe- 
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less,  in  its  highest  flights  as  in  deepest  soundings,  they 
were  incapable  of  following;  otherwise  the  inferiority  of 
Latin  to  Greek  philosophy  were  not  as  great  as  it  is. 

Written  on  the  margin  of  a  page  of  a  Gaelic  version 
of  the  Thebdis  of  Statius  are  the  following  words  in  that 
language  :  “  What  fools  these  Greeks  must  have  been  !  ” ; 
but  this  note  of  super-normal  sophistication,  or  no  less 
extreme  presumption,  was  hardly  usual  with  the  Celts, 
who  at  one  period  of  their  career  were  more  the  friends 
of  Athens  than  they  were  those  of  Rome,  and  who 
admired  the  Greeks  greatly,  to  and  with  whom,  indeed, 
their  literary  men  were  fond  of  comparing  themselves  and 
the  race  in  general.  Greek  motives  much  influenced  the 
evolution  of  early  Celtic  art-forms,  and  when  letters  first 
came  to  be  practised  in  Gaul  the  habit  arose  for  the  native 
authors  to  use  the  Greek  characters  in  their  writings.  But 
the  subject  of  Greeks  and  Celts  and  the  relations  of  those 
two  peoples  with  one  another  is  too  large  and  complex  a 
theme  to  embark  on  in  this  place.  The  Gaelic  gloss  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  the  present  writer. here  intends  merely  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  general  reflection,  namely,  that  if 
Greek  thought  and  the  Greek  way  of  doing  things  were  apt 
to  strike  a  Celtic  mind  as  extravagant,  the  attitude  of  the 
same  mind  towards  Latin  action  and  the  Roman  way  of 
doing  things  was  little  likely  to  be  more  sympathetic  and 
more  understanding;  since  the  early  Celts  never  compli¬ 
mented  themselves  on  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
Romans,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their  praise  of  the 
Greeks  was  as  warm  and  constant  as  was  the  language 
they  used  to  record  their  belief  that  themselves  and  that 
people  were  not  unlike  one  another  in  genius  and  much 
of  a  muchness  with  regard  to  temperament. 

Both  Latins  and  Greeks,  however,  shared  alike  so  far 
as  Celtic  treatment  of  the  tales  which  that  people  derived 
from  classic  sources  are  concerned.  These  the  Celts  took 
indifferently  and  made  their  own  by  means  of  the  simple 
device  of  working  the  themes  of  them  into  a  purely  native 
framework.  They  did  not  essay  to  give  translations  of 
the  epics  they  borrowed  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  redactions  of  them,  dressed  up  in  Celtic 
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fashion,  which  means  that  in  the  writings  I  intend  the 
subjective  parts  of  them  were  omitted,  or  at  all  events 
thrust  into  the  background,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
tales  sought  to  be  heightened  by  means  of  florid  and 
lengthy  detailed  accounts  of  heroes,  duels,  battles, 
games,  and  so  forth.  The  same  tendency  to  direct  state¬ 
ment,  to  untrammelled  observation,  and  to  portraiture  void 
of  all  apparent  psychological  purpose  and  content  is 
observable  in  early  Celtic  poetry,  of  which  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kuno  Meyer  published  some  beautiful  examples, 
done  into  English,  not  many  years  ago.  Virgil,  a  Latin 
with  a  Celtic  name,  is  the  one  Roman  poet  of  antiquity 
whose  mind,  manner,  and  method  discover  that  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  more  lyrically  minded  of  the 
Celtic  bards  which  it  were  but  reasonable  to  presume, 
having  regard  to  the  Roman  poet’s  name  and  place  of 
birth.  For  the  rest,  however,  Celtic  poetry  is  the  product 
of  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Latin  Muse,  which  is  to 
say  that  whilst  Latinism  and  Celticism  were  poetically 
unallied,  on  the  other  hand  Greek  and  Celtic  forms,  themes 
and  methods,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  poetic  mentality  and 
execution,  are  very  much  the  reverse. 

So  far  as  letters  and  the  particular  mentality  which  is 
the  spring  of  them  are  concerned,  we  must  descend  far  in 
history  before  we  reach  a  true  point  of  common  contact 
in  respect  of  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  temperaments  and 
the  effects  of  them  in  that  province ;  and  when  at  long 
last  we  do  reach  the  point  I  intend  we  find  it  hypothetical 
rather  than  positive  by  nature;  because  by  this  time 
the  Roman  world  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  of 
the  Celts  was  so  far  shrunk  as  to  be  hardly  compar¬ 
able  to  its  former  self.  I  refer  here  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  what  took  place  in  Italy  consequent  on  the 
Renaissance,  when  that  powerful  movement  took  shape 
which  resulted  in  the  divorce  of  the  people  from  art,  and 
when  the  revival  of  letters  became  the  sport  of  experts  and 
connoisseurs  in  those  fields  of  intellectual  endeavour.  On 
one  ground  as  much  as  on  the  other  Professor  Lethaby  con¬ 
demns  the  Italian  conduct  of  the  Renaissance ;  but  though 
I  agree  with  him  in  respect  of  some  of  the  strictures  he 
plies  in  his  learned  and  very  interesting  account  of  that 
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movement,  yet  I  venture  to  differ  from  him  in  thinking,  as 
he  does,  that  whilst  the  Renaissance  itself  was  inevitable 
the  conduct  of  it  by  those  who  had  the  principal  charge  of 
it  was  largely  avoidable.  For  my  part  I  think  that  both 
were  bound  to  occur;  and  my  opinion  is  that  had  the 
classic  revival  of  those  times  extended  to  the  remnants 
of  Celtia  the  Celts  also  had  conducted  themselves 
towards  it  precisely  as  the  Latins  did.  They,  too,  would 
have  kept  it  divorced  from  the  art  of  the  common  people 
and  rendered  it  in  their  own  countries  what,  indeed,  it  be¬ 
came  in  effect  in  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  the  concern  and 
province  of  a  comparatively  few  cultured  persons,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  strictly  professional  classes.  In 
Celtia  the  tendency  I  speak  of  would  have  been  strong 
to  a  point  beyond  which  successful  resistance  to  it 
would  have  been  vain  had  the  bardic  orders  in  that 
part  of  the  world  survived  the  shock  of  the  various  social 
and  political  disturbances  to  which  Celtia  in  general 
was  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Gaul.  It  is  true  that  the  professional  bards  yet  existed  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Brittany;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  by  now  they  w^ere  greatly  decayed,  that  their 
numbers  were  everywhere  enormously  reduced,  that  their 
influence  was  broken,  and,  finally,  that  their  art  was  fallen 
into  neglect,  if  not  positive  contempt.  Had  Celtia  sur¬ 
vived,  however,  in  a  form  and  measure  comparable  in  some 
sort  to  the  figure  she  cut  on  the  European  stage 

before  these  misfortunes  occurred  to  her,  in  that  event 

the  bardic  order  had  doubtless  made  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  when  it  reached  them,  as  close  a  preserve  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  patrons  as  the  Latins  made  of  it,  in  the 
same  or  a  similar  interest,  not  long  after  that  great  move¬ 
ment  first  arose  among  them.  He  who  having  the  history 
of  the  bardic  order  before  him  yet  should  judge  differently 
on  this  head  would  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
that  by  so  doing  he  must  prove  himself  unmindful, 

first,  of  the  intensity  of  the  contempt  with  which,  as  a 

privileged  class  or  caste,  the  professional  bards  of  the 
Celts  were  used  to  regard  the  culture  of  the  folk  and  its 
principal  exponents,  the  popular  poets,  and,  secondly,  of 
the  great  social  and  political  authority  and  influence  which 
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the  bardic  order  acquired  in  Celtia,  and  which  it  exerted 
to  the  full  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  career  as 
one  of  the  recognised  orders  of  the  State. 

The  subject  of  the  extreme  curiosity  of  the  Celts 
respecting' the  manners  and  customs  of  other  races,  their 
avidity  to  profit  by  that  which  they  learned  about  them 
from  strangers,  and  the  address  they  showed  in  adapting 
the  innovations  they  received  from  abroad  to  their  own 
circumstances  and  themselves  to  new  circumstances  has 
been  touched  by  Caesar  and  other  early  observers  of  the 
Celtic  peoples.  It  has  been  observed  of  the  Celts  that 
their  genius  was  rather  imitative  than  original,  and 
superficial  as  regards  the  movements  and  the  effects  of  it 
than  profound.  There  is  reason  for  this  criticism,  as 
there  is  for  any  similar  observation  that  might  be 
passed  touching  any  of  the  other  races  of  antiquity,  or 
indeed,  for  that  matter,  any  of  those  that  at  the  present 
day  exist;  since  the  borrowings  of  hemisphere  from  hemi¬ 
sphere,  of  continent  from  continent,  of  race  from  race,  and 
of  peoples  from  peoples  are  as  many  and  varied  (and  as 
hard  to  determine)  as  the  wandering  and  migrations  of 
races  and  peoples  have  been  ever  since  the  world  began, 
and  which  continue,  and  will  remain,  a  pregnant  cause  of 
those  inter-racial  changes  and  borrowings  I  speak  of.  But, 
be  that  matter  as  it  may,  this  is  certain,  namely,  that 
the  Celtic  genius  was  more  given  to  change  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change,  and  quicker  to  profit  by  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  others,  and  showed  more  talent  and 
application  in  both  those  cases  than  did  the  Romans, 
whose  temper,  indeed,  made  them  slow  rather  than  quick 
to  unbend  and  take  advantage  of  the  superior  address  or 
greater  inventiveness  (where  these  particular  principles  of 
superiority  existed)  of  other  peoples.  No  doubt  the 
Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  other  foreign 
nations;  but  so  long  as  Rome  remained  truly  Latin  they 
did  so  not  very  gracefully  or  to  much  purpose,  as  their 
arts  and  letters  in  general  prove,  which  are  respectable 
in  proportion  as  they  are  truly  Latin  in  genius  and  form 
and  the  reverse  in  proportion  as  they  incline  to  too 
frequent  and  too  extensive  borrowings  from  foreign  races. 
The  Celts,  on  the  other  hand,  throve  on  the  extensive 
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borrowings  which  they  made  from  other  nations.  They 
lacked,  it  is  true,  the  strength  of  mind  and  general  gravity 
of  character  which  the  true  Latins  had  :  their  nature  was 
elastic,  and  their  genius,  which  bent  as  readily  as  the 
swords  they  used  against  the  Romans,  impressionable; 
but,  in  so  far  as  they  loved  innovation  and  applied 
themselves  successfully  to  adapt  themselves  and  their 
institutions  to  circumstances  not  of  their  own  making, 
they  differed  much  from  the  Romans,  and  were,  perhaps, 
superior  to  them. 

Subtlety  of  mind  and  extraordinary  address  in  respect 
of  conduct  are  not  qualities  which  we  are  apt  to  associate 
with  the  true  Latin  nature,  how  much  soever  both  may  have 
concurred  to  distinguish  the  statesmen  and  politicians 
who  flourished  in  Italy  about  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning  and  letters.  This  subtlety  and  this  address, 
however,  the  Celto-Iberians  had  in  large  measure,  though 
their  co-racials  and  masters,  the  Germanic-Celts,  had 
nothing  of  either,  most  evidently.  Indeed,  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  the  tall,  blond  Celts  obliged  those  of  dark 
complexion  and  low  stature  to  compose  (largely  in  their 
own  honour)  the  “  Iberian  ”  section  of  the  Celtic  race  is 
traduced  and  vilified  on  this  very  pretence,  namely,  that 
it  was  commonly  too  subtle  of  mind  and  too  dexterous  of 
address.  The  qualities  I  speak  of  were  perhaps  best 
exemplified,  so  far  as  the  race  I  intend  is  concerned,  by 
the  mind  and  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  Doctor 
Subtilis  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  justly  celebrated  of  the  mediaeval  school  men. 
The  delicacy  of  the  reasoning  used  by  that  marvellous 
mind,  the  subtlety  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  extreme 
address  he  employed  in  order  to  commend  and  enforce 
the  arguments  he  used  are  little  true  Latin  though  charac¬ 
teristically  Celto-Iberian.  On  the  other  hand,  Celtic 
address  and  subtlety  of  mind  have  ever  entailed  on  the 
race  in  general  the  defects  which  experience  justifies  us 
in  associating  with  those  qualities ;  and  though  political  and 
social  circumstances  have  long  been  adverse  to  the  Celts 
yet,  be  their  portion  sunshine  or  be  it  shade,  they  were, 
and  are,  always  the  same. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 

By  W.  L.  George 
CHAPTER  IX 
The  Last  Women’s  War 

ZuLiEN  was  subtle,  but  he  had  no  political  genius.  If  he  had  had 
the  instinct  of  Bloo  in  the  management  of  human  beings,  he  would 
have  concealed  the  anger  which  he  felt  when  the  people  of  the  south 
refused  to  follow  him  and  to  range  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
the  Tsarl.  Bloo  would  have  flattered  their  leading  people;  indeed,  he 
would  have  brought  presents  from  the  Tsarl  to  the  new  power,  and, 
thus  maintaining  the  people  of  the  south  in  a  state  of  security,  he 
would  by  a  sudden  attack  have  broken  their  power.  Instead,  the  sight 
of  Zulien  raising  his  arms,  prophesying  woe,  threatening  destruction, 
the  picture  of  this  man  consecrated  to  the  darkest  of  powers,  frightened 
them.  They  could  not  tell  what  evil  would  swoop  down  upon  them, 
but  they  were  disquieted,  and  the  consequences  were  felt  almost  at 
once. 

The  outlaws  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  small  settlement  of  the 
west.  Occasionally,  some  of  their  hunters  had  met  Tony  and  Stoie,  as 
they  sought  food  by  the  edges  of  the  forest ;  though  they  were  not 
actively  hostile,  because  they  had  no  tribal  feeling,  the  outlaws  were 
inclined  to  suspect  the  westerners,  merely  because,  living  as  they  did 
in  small  groups,  like  lonely  families  of  beasts,  they  feared  all  men. 
Having  fled  the  despotism  of  the  Tsarl,  they  saw  despotism  in  any 
group  of  human  beings.  It  was  this,  when  a  fuller  encounter  came, 
made  them  desire  to  impose  their  own  despotism. 

The  outlaws  had  been  greatly  modified  by  the  apostolic  mission  of 
Zulien.  Any  human  beings  who  occupy  a  certain  space  tend  to  fly 
together  by  a  sort  of  centripetal  force — if  there  is  a  centre.  While 
in  the  north  the  Tsarl,  and  especially  Bloo,  provided  a  central  force, 
the  outlaws  found  their  cement  in  the  worship  which  Zulien  had  insti¬ 
tuted.  Knowing  one  another  well,  and  having  against  one  another  no 
grievances,  the  common  religion,  within  a  few  days,  converted  into  a 
tribe  the  fragments  which  had  wandered  the  forest.  They  were  not  yet 
a  people,  but  still  they  were  persons  with  a  common  faith. 

Thus,  a  day  after  the  angry  departure  of  Zulien,  a  large  party  of 
outlaws,  headed  by  Nigoun,  pushed  well  beyond  their  usual  hunting 
ground  in  pursuit  of  a  flock  of  goats.  The  going  was  rough,  and 
there  were  no  tracks ;  their  progress  was  slow,  since  the  animals  must 
be  headed  off.  Finally  the  hunters  reached  a  spot  aiwut  a  mile  distant 
from  the  western  settlement,  where  at  last  they  drove  part  of  their 
quarry  into  a  ravine  and  slaughtered  it  with  axes  and  spears,  settling 
down  afterwards  to  a  meal  of  fruit,  since  they  had  no  means  of  light¬ 
ing  a  fire.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  meal  that,  to  their  surprise  and 
disquiet,  they  found  that  human  beings  were  approaching  from  the  east. 
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Full  of  animal  fear,  they  hid  in  the  ravine,  listening  to  the  breaking 
of  the  branches,  but  one  looked  out,  and  after  a  moment  called  the 
rest  of  the  company,  since  only  three  men  were  approaching. 

Thus  the  two  tribes  met,  for  these  three  were  Dzon,  Stoie,  and 
Ovdonal,  who  had  penetrated  some  way  into  the  outlaw  country,  and 
now  returned,  carrying  a  peccari.  For  some  moments  the  two  parties 
considered  each  other,  both  doubtful,  both  apprehensive  without  knowing 
why.  They  were  like  dogs,  inclined  to  fight  and  not  yet  sure  that 
they  could  find  a  reason  for  animosity.  But  between  human  beings 
animosity  gathers  faster,  and  it  occurred  to  Nigoun  that  it  outraged 
his  feelings  that  these  strangers  should  have  slain  a  beast  of  the 
forest. 

“  You,”  he  said,  stepping  forward  and  addressing  Dzon,  “  what  do 
you  with  this  beast?  ” 

”  We  have  slain  it,  because  we  need  it  to  eat,”  replied  Dzon. 

”  The  beasts  are  ours,”  said  Nigoun,  harshly. 

”  Have  you  not  enough?  ”  replied  Dzon,  pointing  towards  the  goats. 

“  We  have  enough,”  said  Nigoun,  ”  but  that  does  not  concern  you. 
What  is  ours  is  ours.” 

“  And  what  is  ours  is  ours,”  replied  Dzon. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  outlaws,  who  secured  their  grasp 
upon  their  axes. 

”  You  think  you  are  Ankel  himself,”  said  Nigoun.  “  You  think 
you  have  come  to  rule  over  us.  Soon  shall  we  teach  you.  You  would 
rule  over  us,  would  you?  Friends,  let  us  make  these  people  heneer." 

Death  was  very  near,  and  yet  in  the  calm  mind  of  Dzon  formed  an 
idea  immensely  in  advance  of  the  savage.  “  Rule?  ”  he  thought, 
”  what  is  rule?  ”  Aloud  he  said  : 

”  Wait.  I  know  you.  You  are  Nigoun.” 

”  Yes,”  said  the  savage,  staring,  ”  but  how  do  you  know  that?  ” 

”  Because,”  said  Dzon,  “  when  you  were  small,  a  child  upon  the 
beaches,  often  I  made  with  clay  balls  with  which  you  played.  We  were 
friends  in  those  days.” 

”  No  matter,”  replied  Nigoun.  ”  You  want  to  rule  over  us.” 

”  No,”  said  Dzon,  and  the  idea  became  vast  in  his  mind.  “  I  do 
not  want  to  rule  over  you,  nor  do  my  people.  I  say  to  you,  rule  over 
us.” 

There  was  a  long  interval,  during  which  the  outlaws  stared  at  each 
other,  pierced  by  a  political  arrow,  wondering  if  here  were  a  trap. 
They  wanted  to  fight,  they  knew  that  they  ought  to  fight,  and  yet  why 
fight  ?  Since  Dzon  did  not  want  to  rule  over  them,  but,  in  fact,  invited 
their  rule,  why  fight?  And  Dzon,  seeing  his  advantage,  pursued  it. 
He  invited  the  outlaws  to  follow  him  to  the  settlement,  which,  very 
doubtfully,  they  did.  He  proclaimed  before  all  of  them  that  the  people 
of  the  west  now  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  south.  The  outlaws  looked 
upon  him,  stupefied,  and  yet  had  to  consent  to  their  elevation.  They 
were  like  a  rough  Roman  legion  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  some 
polished  Greeks.  They  had  power,  and  yet  somehow  it  eluded  them. 
As  they  marched  away  later,  Nigoun  phrased  it  to  himself  ;  “  Still, 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  broken  heads.” 
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The  consequences  of  this  Tolstoyan  episode  were  not  perceived  for 
some  days.  It  was  understood  that  the  people  of  the  west  were  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  south,  and  for  that  reason  they  became  appreciated. 
In  the  main,  however,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  since  power,  in  a 
community  so  scattered,  was  of  a  very  thin  nature.  But  during  that 
time  the  plots  of  Zulien  had  taken  their  effect,  and  the  Tsarl,  after  a 
violent  scene  with  Bloo,  during  which  he  threatened  to  kill  him,  had 
taken  command  of  the  militia,  and  was  marching  towards  the  south, 
where  he  thought  to  find  Elnor,  merely  because  Bloo  forecasted  that 
she  would  be  in  the  west,  and  because  the  giant  was  determined  to 
show  that  he  knew  better. 

The  expedition  was  hurried,  and  the  arms  were  hardly  examined; 
food  was  carried  in  small  quantities;  all  that  Bloo  could  do  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  force  from  unknown  dangers  was  to  leave  ten  men  and  youths 
with  Feodor,  while  he  himself  accompanied  the  Tsarl,  hoping  to  save 
him  from  the  worst  follies.  In  fact,  all  was  arranged  for  disaster, 
and  if  the  outlaws  had  reached  cohesion,  the  power  of  the  Tsarl  would 
have  been  broken  in  the  southern  hills. 

But  he  had  on  his  side  not  only  the  loose  system  of  the  southern 
tribe,  but  also  surprise.  After  a  march  of  a  day  and  part  of  a  night, 
the  troops  of  the  Tsarl,  after  wasting  some  hours  on  the  far  east, 
crossed  the  forest  tow-ards  the  west,  and  came  upon  a  small  camp, 
composed  of  a  man,  two  women,  and  some  children.  They  fell  upon 
the  outlaws  with  a  speed  and  a  ferocity  such  that  all  were  slain,  except 
one  boy,  who  fled  screaming  through  the  forest,  pursued  by  the  soldiers. 
But  they  did  not  know  this  part  of  the  island  as  did  the  boy,  and  he 
fled  before  them,  escaping  them  at  last,  his  cries  and  their  shouts 
arousing  the  outlaws  in  their  lonely  dens. 

For  a  whole  day  the  troops  of  the  Tsarl  searched  the  forest,  captur¬ 
ing  and  slaying,  however,  only  one  man  and  two  more  women,  for  they 
were  foolish,  and  sometimes  marched  towards  the  north,  then  back 
again,  the  Tsarl  too  self-willed  and  angry  to  listen  to  Bloo,  who 
would  have  made  a  long  line  and  slowly  swept  the  rebel  people  into 
the  far  west.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  new  allegiance,  most  of  the  outlaw 
settlements,  within  twelve  hours,  grouped  themselves  about  the  western 
settlement.  They  fled  to  their  vassals,  and  had  time  to  organise  some 
sort  of  resistance,  for  the  troops  of  the  Tsarl,  tired,  began  to  sulk 
and  to  disperse,  avoiding  the  Tsarl,  so  that  he  could  not  smite  them; 
quietly,  alone  or  in  couples,  they  returned  to  the  lazy  country  of  the 
north,  to  wives,  guava  juice,  and  maize.  Thus  Bloo  managed  at  last 
to  convince  the  Tsarl  that  his  desire  for  Elnor  must  be  served  by 
organisation.  It  took  him  several  hours  to  soothe  his  master’s  fury, 
and  only  flattery,  which  he  always  used,  only  promises,  as  to  a  child, 
persuaded  the  Tsarl  at  last  to  return  to  Home  City,  where  Bloo  vowed 
he  would  raise  an  army,  and  within  a  single  moon  establish  his  power, 
and  give  Elnor  as  its  symbol. 

In  the  west,  meanwhile,  a  nation  was  being  cemented  by  fear.  The 
bond  of  a  common  faith  had  served  to  draw  the  fragments  together ; 
now  the  fear  of  the  Tsarl,  the  certainty  that  after  this  act  of  war  he 
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would  never  relent,  brought  outlaws  and  westerners  into  a  union  where 
no  longer  was  there  talk  of  inferiors  or  of  rule.  In  fact,  the  outlaws, 
who  looked  so  formidable,  were  as  children,  and  glad  to  follow  the 
customs  of  the  unknown  west,  if  only  thus  they  might  find  reassurance 
against  the  peril  of  the  Tsarl.  So,  holding  their  spears  before  them, 
they  sat  about  a  small  group  of  westerners  in  an  assembly  which  took 
place  at  once,  and  the  conquered  west  conducted  the  proceedings,  as 
the  polished  vanquished  always  have  done  in  the  midst  of  foolish 
conquerors. 

“  O,  people,”  said  Dzon,  when  some  had  spoken,  when  Bob  had 
declared  that  every  day  which  passed  brought  the  Tsarl  nearer,  when 
Nigoun  had  offered  to  challenge  the  Tsarl  in  single  combat,  “  it  is 
clear  what  we  have  to  do.  The  Tsarl  is  strong,  and  the'  Tsarl  is 
hungry,  as  Nigoun  when  he  casts  his  eye  over  a  brood  of  kids.  The 
Tsarl  is  master  of  many,  and  so  he  cannot  bear  to  think  that  he  is  not 
master  of  all.  Bob  is  right  and  the  Tsarl  will  come  again,  but  this 
time  will  he  come  knowing  where  he  goes.  O,  people,  do  not  despise 
the  Tsarl,  and  do  not  talk  folly  like  Nigoun,  for  the  Tsarl  will  not 
come  alone.  He  will  come  with  many  soldiers,  moving  as  soldiers 
do,  and  he  will  slay  you,  all  you  who  bear  arms,  slay  your  women,  too, 
and  your  daughters  shall  be  his.” 

”  Never  !  ”  shouted  Nigoun.  “  Sooner  would  I  be  izeneer.” 

“  You  may  have  your  wish,”  said  Dzon,  smiling. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  rebels  must  not  wait  until  they  were 
attacked.  In  fact,  as  command  vaguely  fell  upon  Dzon,  he  collected 
about  him  twenty-two  men  and  boys,  and  grouped  the  outlaw  women 
and  children  at  the  settlement,  leaving  command  to  Elnor.  Then  he 
said  : 

“  Follow  me.  They  search  for  us  in  the  forest,  and  so  we  will 
march  across  the  prairies.” 

”  Dzon,”  said  Sandy,  “  the  light  which  destroys  has  passed  over 
the  fields  not  long  ago.  The  ground  is  hot  still.” 

”  So  much  the  better,”  said  Dzon.  ”  They  will  not  follow  us 
there.” 

He  took  into  his  arms  Elnor,  who  wept  and  clung  to  him,  kissed 
her,  and,  followed  by  troops  made  obedient  by  fear,  marched  away 
towards  the  east. 

If  the  troops  of  the  Tsarl  had  been  commanded  by  Bloo,  and  had 
held  together  for  a  little  longer,  victory  would  have  come  to  Dzon,  for 
he  would  have  had  time  to  destroy  the  force  of  Feodor,  then  to  turn 
against  the  Tsarl  and  perhaps  destroy  him  also,  having  defeated  his 
enemy  in  detail.  His  calculation  was  indeed  that,  but  he  had  not  the 
instinct  of  Bloo;  he  was  too  much  a  democratic  idealist  to  think  of 
guarding  his  flanks  or  sending  out  scouts.  After  an  exhausting  march 
of  twelve  hours,  ending  at  the  River  of  the  Hills,  where  the  army 
rested  on  the  bank,  he  fell  upon  Home  City,  encountering  not  only 
the  small  detachment  of  militia,  but  also  the  returning  troops  of  the 
Tsarl.  Thus  the  conflict  lasted  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the 
force  of  Dzon,  engaged  by  Feodor,  was  attacked  in  the  flank  and  rear. 
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Within  that  quarter  of  an  hour  seven,  or  one-third,  of  Dzon’s  forces 
were  killed,  and  Dzon,  rallying  the  remainder  about  him,  withdrew 
across  the  rolling  country  to  the  River  of  the  Hills.  There,  perhaps, 
was  safety,  and  as  evening  fell  the  remaining  outlaws  organised  a  rough 
defence  in  the  thin  woods  overhanging  the  River  of  the  Hills,  near  the 
caves  where  Zulien  had  so  long  brooded  in  solitude. 

Meanwhile  the  Tsarl,  who  was  conscious  of  failure,  had  called  to 
him  Bloo. 

“  Bloo,”  he  said,  “  I  have  not  done  as  I  would  do.  The  enemy 
escaped  me  three  days  ago,  and  now  they  escape  me  again.  Bloo,  I 
should  listen  to  you,  and  I  am  .sorry  that  I  spoke  harshly  to  you,  and 
said  that  I  would  make  you  izcneer.” 

Bloo  caught  the  great  hand  and  kissed  it.  ”0  son  of  Ankel,”  he 
said,  ”  to  liear  such  words  from  you  is  like  feeling  upon  my  forehead 
the  balm  of  rain  on  a  parched  day.” 

“  Enough  !  ”  said  the  Tsarl.  ”  You  stand  next  to  me.  From  now 
on  lead  you  my  people,  and  lead  them  until  they  destroy  this  people 
who  will  not  bring  to  me  the  guava  branch.  Lead,  until  Elnor  is  in 
my  arms.” 

Again  Bloo  kissed  the  hand  of  his  master.  Then,  throughout  the 
night,  he  feverishly  prepared  the  attack.  He  had  lost  many  killed 
and  wounded,  for  the  outlaws  had  fought  with  the  despair  of  trapped 
animals.  Still,  he  collected  thirty-two  soldiers,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  night  sent  out  scouts,  who  by  the  light  of  the  moon  could  see  well 
enough  what  happened  on  the  shores  of  the  River  of  the  Hills.  Their 
report  disquieted  him,  for  a  new  weapon  had  appeared  upon  the 
island  :  fortification.  It  seemed  that  the  outlaws  were  cutting  small 
trees,  making  with  brambles  obstacles  all  along  the  river.  He  would 
have  to  assault  this,  and  he  wondered  whether  his  troops  would  find  in 
their  hearts  enough  animosity  to  confront  the  power  of  fear.  Still, 
victory  was  to  be  his,  and  it  arose  in  shining  armour  out  of  the  brood- 
ings  of  this  night.  For  a  whole  day  he  did  nothing;  in  his  new  power 
over  the  Tsarl  he  was  able  to  soothe  him  and  to  persuade  him  to  wait 
until  the  evening.  It  was  not  that  he  had  complicated  arrangements 
to  make,  but  it  occurred  to  Bloo  that  his  enemy  would  expect  an  * 
immediate  attack,  and  he  felt  that  a  whole  day  of  anxious  waiting 
would  have  moral  effect  on  their  small  force.  Also,  they  were  watched 
on  all  sides,  and  escape  was  impossible.  If  they  retreated  into  the 
west,  they  could  easily  be  followed.  Thus,  just  after  the  swift  twilight 
of  the  tropics  fell,  about  a  half  of  the  Tsarl ’s  forces  advanced  along 
the  rolling  country  towards  the  now  fortified  River  of  the  Hills. 
Curiously,  Bloo’s  instructions  were  not  that  they  should  take  cover. 
They  were  to  advance  boldly,  as  if  they  despised  their  enemy.  Surprise 
\vorked  in  the  camp  of  the  westerners. 

“It  is  strange,”  said  Dzon  to  Sandy.  “  They  would  attack  us 
here.  Yet  we  have  made  walls  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  cannot 
surmount.” 

“  It  is  good,”  said  Sandy,  “  for  as  they  climb  we  shall  slay  them. 
Besides,  they  must  swim  the  river,  and  many  will  die  there.” 
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However,  the  battle  was  not  to  go  as  Dzon  expected.  When  the 
troops  of  the  Tsarl  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  they  spent  some  two 
hours  in  casting  throwing-sticks  towards  the  entanglement,  most  of  them 
falling  short  and  none  doing  harm.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  an 
attempt  was  made  to  build  a  bridge  with  tree  trunks,  an  attempt 
apparently  so  half-hearted  that  a  sortie,  headed  by  Nigoun,  resulted 
in  a  brief  fight,  half  in  the  water  and  half  on  the  trunk,  where  the 
Tsarlites  retired  after  a  few  minutes,  having  lost  only  one  man.  Sur¬ 
prise  grew  among  the  westerners.  They  could  not  understand  why  so 
weak  an  attack  was  being  delivered  on  them,  and  yet  they  had  to  be 
watchful,  being  so  few  and  pressed  by  so  many.  It  was  not  until 
morning  that  they  realised  that  Bloo  had  amused  and  held  them  by  a 
sham  attack.  They  realised  it  only  when  upon  the  hills  that  over¬ 
hung  the  river,  somewhat  in  their  rear,  they  heard  the  breaking  of 
branches  and  the  sounds  of  men’s  voices.  Simultaneously  with  this 
a  change  came  over  the  forces  which  lay  across  the  river.  Now  came 
a  true  shower  of  throwing-sticks  and  spears ;  now  a  prepared  tree  trunk 
was  brought  into  position,  and  across  it  the  men  of  the  Tsarl  came 
swarming  towards  the  doomed  camp.  What  had  happened  was  that 
during  the  night  of  sham  fighting  Bloo  had  understood  sea  power. 
The  dug-out  canoes  had  been  laden  with  men,  who  landed  al)out  a  mile 
farther  west,  taking  some  hours  over  this,  owing  to  the  shoals  and 
reefs.  Now  the  two  points  of  the  clawing  hand  were  closing  about  the 
outlaws. 

In  a  moment  there  was  disarray.  Dzon  shouted  that  all  must  stay 
with  him  and  die,  but  with  the  frantic  cry  of  a  frightened  beast 
Nigoun  shouted  :  “  Save  yourselves,”  and  flung  down  his  arms. 

It  was  too  late.  As  the  contagion  spread — the  contagion  of  fear — 
the  defenders  deserted  their  position,  and  while  the  men  who  had  landed 
from  the  canoes  came  racing  to  meet  those  who  were  passing  over  the 
bridge,  the  outlaws  fled. 

Pursuit,  the  horrors  of  the  pursuit  again,  a  shouting  mob  of  men 
running  across  the  beaches  to  the  forest,  some  smiting,  others  fleeing, 
their  strangled  throats  striving  to  cry  out.  When  daylight  came  one 
half  of  the  outlaws  had  been  killed ;  the  others,  among  whom  Dzon  and 
Sandy  still  lived,  were  retiring  across  the  scorched  prairies.  It  was 
a  terrible  march  that  occupied  four  days.  Only  nine  survived ;  Stoie, 
last  child  of  Dzon,  was  dead,  and  so  was  bold  Nigoun,  the  leader  of 
the  outlaws.  The  march  was  terrible,  because  this  was  summer,  and 
now  they  must  confront  the  fires  which  the  sun  was  lighting  about 
them.  Sometimes  they  found  themselves  between  the  curtain  of  fire 
and  the  advancing  enemy ;  for  nearly  eight  hours  the  fire  drove  them 
down  to  the  sea,  where  they  had  to  lie  protected  by  the  cold  waters. 
Of  food  there  was  hardly  any,  save  a  few  bananas  which  grew  near  the 
shore.  And  there  was  the  torture  of  thirst,  since  the  prairie  fires  seemed 
to  sap  the  rivulets  at  their  source. 

Twenty  miles  in  four  days,  twenty  miles  of  the  most  hideous  march¬ 
ing,  on  hot  ash,  in  a  land  where  the  soil  burnt,  and  where  the  sun 
above  combined  to  strike  with  shafts  of  molten  fire  towards  the  burning 
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soil.  Two  died  upon  the  journey,  and  were  left  where  the  fire  would 
find  them  and  reabsorb  them  into  nature. 

“  Courage,"  said  Dzon,  to  a  boy  whom  he  was  helping.  “  Soon 
w'e  shall  reach  the  western  sea,  and  there  you  will  find  food,  water,  and 
women  who  will  be  kind." 

But  when  they  reached  the  western  sea,  they  paused,  filled  with 
dismay.  There  was  no  settlement;  only  from  two  huts,  half  fallen, 
rose  trails  of  smoke,  and  no  human  thing  could  be  seen  upon  the  beach. 
None  pursued  them,  so  they  ran  down  the  sloping  beach  towards  the 
place  near  the  creek,  where  for  a  while  they  had  lived  in  peace.  Some¬ 
one  had  been  there  before  them,  someone  who  in  a  sort  of  maniacal 
rage  had  obliterated  all  that  they  had  built.  The  poor  patches  of 
maize  were  trodden,  the  huts  fired,  even  the  banana  shrubs  hacked 
down.  Then  near  the  creek  they  came  upon  the  body  of  Tony,  poor 
mad  Tony,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  the  women,  because  they 
could  not  trust  him  in  battle.  A  spear  still  was  fixed  in  his  heart,  and 
he  lay,  smiling  a  fixed  smile,  his  axe  still  in  his  hand. 

“  Gone,"  said  Dzon,  "  gone." 

Indeed,  the  discovery  of  sea  power  had  meant  complete  victory  for 
the  Tsarl.  While  the  returning  outlaws  suffered  a  four  days’  agony 
in  the  burnt  prairies  the  canoes,  intended  to  head  them  off,  had  paddled 
along  the  coast  upon  the  still  sea,  and  landed  their  men  at  arms  on  the 
western  shore.  There  had  been  nobody  to  slay  save  Tony,  who  was 
slain;  and  within  an  hour  the  women,  crying  but  powerless,  were  cap¬ 
tives,  and,  bound  with  thongs  of  coconut,  as  prides  of  victory  were  being 
paddled  back  to  Home  City. 

“Gone,”  repeated  Dzon.  “  Elnor  !  Where’s  Elnor? ’’ 

Ovdonal,  saddened  by  grief,  was  running  in  circles  about  the  burnt 
settlement,  seeking  Ovtrude,  his  bride  of  not  long  ago,  now  the  captive 
of  the  Tsarl. 

Thus  elapsed  two  days  of  intense  misery,  during  which  Dzon  did  not 
speak,  his  mind  entirely  occupied  by  the  thought  of  Elnor — Elnor,  his 
companion  since  childhood.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  eaten  if 
Sandy,  experienced  in  grief,  had  not  forced  food  into  his  mouth. 
About  them  the  outlaws  wailed  and  bellowed,  not  knowing  where  to  flee, 
realising  only  that  next  would  come  the  legions  of  the  Tsarl  to  destroy 
them.  No  attempts  were  made  to  re-erect  the  huts.  They  slept  upon 
the  scattered  guinea  grass,  needing  no  shelter  on  those  hot  summer 
nights. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  Tsarl  did  not  come,  as  one  day  and  two  days 
passed.  It  seemed  to  Dzon  that  they  were  forgotten;  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  dead ;  that  not  even  the  enemy  would  trouble  about 
them.  That,  too,  was  hideous,  that  sense  of  being  removed  from  the 
combat  of  life.  At  one  moment,  in  his  madness,  he  turned  to  rush 
out  of  the  camp,  intending  to  march  across  the  prairies,  and  with  his 
own  hands  to  recapture  Elnor,  or  die.  But  they  restrained  him,  and 
at  last  he  lay  on  his  couch  of  guinea  grass,  weak  with  weeping,  abdi¬ 
cating  ambition  and  command,  naught  now  save  a  beast.  But  on  the 
fourth  night,  as  he  lay  in  fitful  sleep,  he  felt  upon  his  shoulder  a  hand. 
Before  his  opened  eyes  was  the  face  of  Elnor. 
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“  Elnor,”  he  said  feebly,  “  you  are  tzeneer,  and  so  am  I,  We  are 
with  Ankel,  are  we  not?  ” 

A  small  brown  hand  gripped  his  shoulder  tighter. 

“  Wake,  Dzon,”  she  whispered.  “  It  is  Elnor,  and  we  are  not 
tzeneer.'' 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  her  dear  nearness,  made  Dzon  understand 
that  by  a  miracle  she  had  escaped.  Uttering  an  uncouth  sound,  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  took  her  into  his  arms,  where  for  a  while  she  lay  w'eep- 
ing.  But  at  last  she  drew  back  her  warm,  tear-stained  face,  and, 
looking  into  his  face,  said  : 

“  Dzon,  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  see,  I  have  brought  something 
for  you  as  a  gift.” 

She  held  out  to  him,  with  a  gesture  half  of  triumph,  half  of  repul¬ 
sion,  a  long  lock  of  red  hair. 

”  Elnor,”  said  Dzon,  “  what  is  that?  ” 

In  a  louder  voice  Elnor  replied:  ”  Two  days  ago  it  grew  upon  the 
head  of  the  Tsarl.” 

She  could  not  explain,  as  she  would  have  desired  to,  the  scenes  of 
the  last  few  days.  She  lacked  words,  she  lacked  the  ready-made 
phrases  with  which  emotion  is  expressed,  but  yet  at  intervals  she 
succeeded  in  phrasing  the  horror  and  the  obscene  splendour  of  the 
scene. 

After  a  long  day  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  during  which  she  was 
not  sheltered  from  the  sun,  when  none  thought  to  give  her  food,  and 
when  only  in  response  to  her  tears  was  a  little  water  poured  down  her 
throat,  Elnor  was  landed  on  the  familiar  beach  opposite  Home  City, 
where  her  captors  cut  her  bonds,  and,  holding  her  one  by  each  arm,  led 
her  before  the  Tsarl.  There  was  order  in  the  camp  now,  for  the  fight¬ 
ing  zone  had  spread  out  to  the  River  of  the  Hills,  and  while  two 
parties,  led  respectively  by  Bloo  and  by  Feodor,  were  in  the  forest 
seeking  the  last  outlaws,  the  population  of  Home  City  had  already 
.settled  to  its  ordinary  life.  Thus,  when  Elnor  marched  up  the  beach 
in  the  hour  before  twilight,  the  people,  mainly  women  and  children, 
came  crowding  to  see  what  happened.  So  she  was  led  among  them, 
while  they  stared,  until  at  last  Winnie  cried  out : 

“Elnor!  It’s  Elnor  !  ” 

The  guards  were  impeded  by  the  people,  and  so  slackened.  Elnor’s 
eyes  met  those  of  Winnie,  who  had  been  a  friend,  who  concentrated 
about  her  memories  of  Sandy  and  Donal,  times  of  peace  and  of  safety. 

“  Oh,  Winnie,”  said  Elnor  in  a  low  voice,  “  yes,  it  is  I.”  She 
could  say  no  more,  for  her  throat  was  thick  with  tears,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  anger  and  the  fear  which  had  held  her  since  her  capture 
were  increased  by  shame — shame  to  be  held  so,  a  captive,  shame  to  be 
no  longer  the  free  w’ife  of  Dzon,  but  a  slave,  less  than  a  beast. 

“  Oh,  Elnor,”  said  Winnie,  walking  beside  her,  for  the  guards  had 
loosed  her,  “  where  are  they  taking  you?  " 

“  To  the  Tsarl,”  said  Elnor  in  a  low  voice,  her  dark  brown  eyes 
so  blinded  with  tears  that  she  could  not  see.  But  anger  was  strong 
still,  as  well  as  shame,  so  between  her  teeth  at  last  she  said  :  “  Yes, 
to  the  Tsarl.  He  has  conquered  me  at  last.  Many  moons  and  many 
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moons  ago  he  held  me  in  his  arms,  and  I  smote  him  on  the  face,  and 
Geoff,  Donal,  all  the  izeneer  saved  me.  But  they  cannot  save  me  now.” 

The  islanders  had  no  precise  notions  of  what  other  races  call 
morality.  They  had  custom,  which  is  a  first  essay  at  morality,  but 
custom  had  not  prevailed  long  enough  to  harden  into  a  morality  fit  to 
die  for.  Winnie  did  not  regard  Elnor’s  fate  as  anything  shameful; 
she  herself,  after  the  conquest,  had  accepted  the  Tsarl  as  a  natural 
tyrant,  as  nature  itself.  But  at  this  moment  of  reunion  sentiment 
w'orked  in  her.  She  had  been  fond  of  Elnor — Elnor  brought  back  to 
her  old,  happy  days,  and  so  it  hurt  her  to  see  her  friend’s  tears. 

”  Elnor,”  she  said,  ”  weep  not.  Why  should  you  weep?  Soon  the 
Tsarl  will  tire  of  you,  as  he  tires  of  all,  and  then,  if  you  will,  you  may 
go  free.  You  may  go  back  to  Dzon.  Elnor,  is  Dzon  well?  ” 

”  I  don’t  know,”  said  Elnor.  ”  But  wherever  he  be,  alive  or 
izeneer,  I  will  go  to  him  soon.  Indeed,  soon  I  shall  be  izeneer,  for  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  I  l)owed  to  the  Tsarl.  If  only  I  had  about  me 
some  weapon,  I  should  make  an  end.  Soon  I  shall  not  be  watched, 
and  I  shall  make  an  end.” 

Winnie  w'as  thoughtful.  She  did  not  at  all  understand  why  Elnor 
suffered,  but  it  came  to  her  simply  that  if  Elnor  wished  to  be  dead, 
then  she  had  a  right  to  be.  So,  profiting  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
guards,  and  the  pressure  of  the  moving  people,  she  slipped  into  Elnor’s 
hands  a  hafted  knife  fitted  with  a  long  flint. 

”  Hide  this  in  your  belt,”  she  whispered,  ”  and  if  you  would  be 
izeneer,  when  they  do  not  watch  you,  throw  yourself  upon  this  point.” 

Elnor  silently  gripped  her  hand,  hiding  the  knife.  Her  voice  was 
no  longer  thick  with  tears,  but  after  a  while  she  said  : 

”  Thank  you,  Winnie,  for  I  do  not  think  that  when  the  sun  rises 
again  I  shall  be  izeneer.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ”  said  Winnie.  ”  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  You  will  soon,”  replied  Elnor,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  cold  that 
Winnie  drew  back  a  step,  frightened,  she  knew  not  by  what. 

Now  they  reached  the  huts,  and  the  guards,  suddenly  realising  that 
the  people  impeded  them,  struck  at  the  nearest  with  the  handles  of 
their  axes,  and,  holding  Elnor  again  by  each  arm,  led  her  into  a  great 
seaweed  hut  where  lay  the  Tsarl.  Though  it  was  twilight,  through 
the  open  doorway  the  light  of  the  tall  fire  illumined  every  corner.  Four 
girls  sat  there,  monotonously  intoning  one  of  the  songs  of  Mord,  striking 
a  hollow  coconut,  while  one  twanged  a  lyre.  Two  more  with  palm 
leaves  moved  the  air,  while,  upon  a  bed  of  guinea  grass,  lay  the  Tsarl, 
having  not  long  finished  a  heavy  meal,  of  which  he  cast  the  fragments 
upon  the  floor.  He  lay  half-stupefied  with  drink  and  food,  his  great 
red  beard  soiled  with  grease  and  droppings  of  meat,  his  hair  matted 
and  unkempt,  his  long  limbs  soiled  with  earth  and  traces  of  blood 
from  the  recent  fight. 

He  lay,  vast  and  horrible,  like  an  unleashed  force  of  nature ;  hideous, 
yet  not  without  magnificence,  like  a  principle  of  strength ;  he  lay  in 
the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  assured  by  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  about 
him  the  air  was  thick  with  heat,  with  the  smell  of  food,  with  the 
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breath  of  recent  slaughter,  with  the  aroma  of  fire,  of  earth,  and 
fragrant  grass.  And  upon  his  brow  a  garland  of  flowers  shone  in  the 
half-light. 

For  some  moments  the  guards  and  their  captives  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  hut.  The  men  had  grounded  their  spears,  and  the  three 
figures  stood,  illumined  by  the  flickering  flames,  picked  out  in  black. 
The  men,  tall  and  rigid  waiting  with  the  patience  of  beasts,  the 
woman  between  them  a  slighter,  trembling  figure,  her  hair  unbound  and 
lifted  like  a  cloud  of  gold  by  the  evening  breeze.  It  seemed  to  last 
a  long  time,  this  waiting,  while  the  melancholy  chant  rose  and  fell  on 
its  two  notes,  to  the  beat  of  the  drums  and  the  long  twanging  of  the 
strings,  a  long  time,  time  enough  for  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to 
change.  At  last  the  Tsarl  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  out  with  half- 
drunken  surprise  upon  these  people.  He  did  not  at  once  recognise  the 
captive,  and  after  a  while  thickly  said  : 

“  What  do  you  want?  Who  is  this?  ” 

“  Oh,  Tsarl,”  said  one  of  the  guards,  “  this  is  Elnor,  one  of  whom 
you  spoke.  We  have  taken  her,  and  we  bring  her  to  you.” 

There  was  hardly  a  pause,  for  joy  went  through  the  frame  of  the 
Tsarl  like  a  spear.  With  an  agility  that  was  not  suggested  by  his 
heavy  frame  and  half-drunken  state,  he  leapt  to  his  feet,  leapt  from 
the  couch,  and,  rushing  towards  the  doorway,  seized  Elnor  by  the  wrist, 
dragging  her  forward  so  roughly  that  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  uttering 
a  sharp  cry  as  the  fall  twisted  her  wrist. 

“  So,”  said  the  Tsarl  in  a  low  growl,  ”  here  you  are,  Elnor,  you 
who  thought  yourself  above  all  men,  and  even  above  the  Tsarl.  Now 
you  lie  before  me  and  you  are  mine,  mine  to  slay  or  to  enjoy.”  He 
seized  a  handful  of  golden  hair.  “  See,  all  of  you  is  mine,  hair  as 
the  eye  of  Ankel  when  it  sinks  into  the  sea,  all  of  you.  Do  you 
remember,  moons  and  many  moons  ago,  when  you  gainsaid  me,  when 
you  struck  me,  when  you  mocked  me  ?  It  is  my  turn  to  strike,  my  turn 
to  mock.”  He  bent  her  head  towards  the  ground.  “  You,”  said  he 
to  the  girls,  “  fetch  me  a  guava  branch.” 

Since  many  such  branches  lay  outside  the  hut,  for  obeisance  had 
been  paid  during  the  triumph,  one  such  branch  was  at  once  thrust  into 
the  trembling  hand  of  Elnor. 

”  Now,”  said  the  Tsarl,  releasing  her,  “  give  me  the  branch,  and 
if  you  hesitate  you  shall  be  scourged  with  prickly  branches.” 

For  one  moment  Elnor  hesitated.  There  was  in  her  brown  eyes  a 
look  of  loathing,  a  look  of  rage,  and  she  felt  for  the  knife.  Perhaps 
there  was  still  time  to  bury  its  point  in  her  breast.  But  her  resolution 
was  too  strong.  Bending  her  head,  she  held  out  the  trembling  hand 
with  the  guava  branch,  which  the  Tsarl  took. 

“  Ho !  ”  he  laughed.  ”  See  how  humble  you  are  now  !  See  how 
glad  you  are  not  to  be  scourged  !  Well,  I  will  take  the  branch  from 
you.  The  Tsarl  is  not  cruel,  the  Tsarl  is  the  son  of  Ankel,  and  the 
suppliant  may  lie  at  his  feet.  You  shall  lie  at  my  feet,  Elnor.  You 
shall  be  my  love,  and  I  will  love  you  faithfully  while  I  am  so  disposed. 
Ho,  there  !  all  of  you,  bring  guava  wine,  and  then  let  all  leave  the 
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hut  and  not  return.  Let  none  stay  near  the  hut  to-night.  For  the 
Tsarl  has  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  none  may  stay  near.  Bring 
guava  wine  and  go.  And  if  any  one  return,  he  shall  surely  be  made 
izeneer  by  this  hand.” 

They  were  alone.  The  Tsarl  pointed  to  the  coconuts,  which  Elnor 
obediently  fdled  with  guava  wine.  One  the  Tsarl  emptied  at  once, 
and,  pointing  to  the  other,  said  ; 

”  Drink.  Drink,  I  tell  you,  unless  you  wish  to  fee.1  the  weight  of 
my  arm.” 

Trembling,  Elnor  drank.  Never  before  had  she  tasted  this  wine, 
and  though  it  repelled  her,  because  it  was  of  the  Tsarl,  still  there  ran 
through  her  veins  a  new  ardour,  a  new  resolve  which  hardened. 

“  Come  here,”  said  the  Tsarl  heavily,  as  he  sat  upon  the  couch. 

Elnor  hesitated,  for  never  had  he  looked  so  frightful  to  her  eyes 
as  under  this  new  expression.  His  anger  she  might  face,  but  tliis 
side-long,  hungry  smile  made  her  tremble,  made  her  uncertain  in  her 
resolve.  Still,  she  thought,  ”  Now  is  the  time  to  do  what  must  be 
done.”  So  she  forced  a  smile  and  said  ; 

”  I  come,  O  Tsarl.  Yes,  you  have  vanquished  me.  For  a  long 
time,  for  moons  and  many  moons  I  have  withstood  you,  but  I  have 
heard  of  you  in  a  far  country.  I  knew  of  your  glory,  and  before  you 
I  stand  abashed.” 

”  That  is  well,”  said  the  Tsarl,  pleased.  ”  You  will  need  no 
scourging.  So  you  heard  of  me  in  a  far  country?  ” 

”  Yes,  O  Tsarl  !  But  your  voice  is  thick.  Surely  you  are  thirsty. 
May  not  your  servant  bring  you  more  wine?  ” 

”  Surely,”  said  the  Tsarl,  “  I  am  thirsty,  and  you  may  wait  upon 
me.” 

He  took  from  her  hand  the  cup  of  wine,  drinking  slowly,  his  eyes 
wandering  away  from  her.  But  still  he  wanted  praise.  “  What  did 
they  say  of  me  in  this  far  country?  ” 

“  They  said,”  replied  Elnor,  ”  that  you  were  the  strongest  of  the 
strong,  the  tallest  of  the  tall,  that  Ankel  had  chosen  you  to  continue 
him.  Some,”  she  whispered,  “  said  you  were  Ankel  himself.” 

”  That  may  be,”  replied  the  Tsarl,  expanding  his  chest  and 
rejoicing  in  the  praise.  ”  And  what  did  you  think  when  you  heard 
these  things?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Elnor,  quietly  refilling  the  coconut,  "  I  trembled 
when  I  thought  of  you,  O  Tsarl !  Indeed,  though  I  feared  you  .  .  . 
you  do  not  resent  my  fearing  you,  do  you?  ...  I  hoped  that  some 
day  I  might  come  near  you  and  see  your  glory.  I  felt  that  to  come 
near  you  would  be  to  come  near  Ankel  himself.  Oh,  Tsarl,  I  am  glad 
that  this  day  has  dawned,  and  that  I  may  see  you  in  your  greatness.” 

”  It  is  well  spoken,”  said  the  Tsarl,  in  a  confused  voice.  His 
hand  mechanically  felt  for  the  cup  of  wine,  which  he  drained.  For  a 
whole  hour,  as  night  fell,  Elnor,  standing  as  far  as  she  dared,  chanted 
his  praise,  still  refilling  the  cup  with  wine.  And  because  so  much 
drink  hampered  his  frame,  he  failed  to  perceive  her  beauty,  to  realise 
the  possible  satisfaction  of  an  old  desire.  He  was  so  heavy  with  drink 
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that  all  he  wanted  now  was  to  drink  yet  more,  and  to  receive,  as  a 
dry  field  receives  a  shower,  the  balm  of  her  praise.  But  he  was  too 
well  accustomed  to  drink  to  lose  all  consciousness;  so  at  last,  when 
Elnor  could  think  of  no  new  praise,  and  grew  silent,  it  came  into  his 
veiled  mind  that  here  was  the  woman,  here  was  the  moment. 

“  Come  here,”  he  said  thickly,  holding  out  his  hand.  “  Speak  no 
more,  come  here.”  The  gesture  was  vague,  but  yet  was  made  terrible 
by  the  knotted  muscles  of  the  arm.  “  Come  here,  or  must  I  go  to  you?  ” 

”  Ankel,”  whispered  Elnor  to  herself,  “be  with  me  now.” 

She  strode  forward,  and  the  giant  laid  about  her  an  arm,  with  which 
he  drew  her  to  him,  half-expecting  resistance,  when  two  slight  but 
wiry  arms  enfolded  his  neck,  and,  laughing,  amused  by  the  roughness, 
he  found  himself  thrown  back  upon  the  couch,  laughing  helplessly 
l)ecaiise  so  drunken,  and  floundering  with  arms  and  legs  like  a  stranded 
octopus. 

“Oho!”  he  laughed,  “Elnor,  Elnor,  you  make  me  laugh  too 
much  I  Ah,  what  are  you  doing?  You  tickle  my  neck,  you  .  .  .” 

The  laughter  suddenly  changed  into  a  deep  groan,  mingled  with  a 
cough,  for  the  tickling  of  his  neck  had  been  done  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  now,  as  Elnor  held  him  beneath  her,  she  had  with  both 
hands  driven  the  knife  into  the  shaggy  throat. 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  struggle  in  the  hut;  and  the  leaping 
flames  illumined  the  legs  which  kicked,  the  arms  which  sought  to  grip 
and  could  not,  the  shivering  and  upward  heavings  of  the  greit  body, 
pinned  by  the  throat.  Upon  him  lay  Elnor,  gripping  with  her  knees, 
her  feet,  fixing  her  teeth  into  his  beard,  and  animate  with  only  one 
effort,  to  maintain  the  knife  where  she  had  driven  it.  And  the  savagery 
of  her  nature  made  her  rejoice  in  the  flow  of  blood  which  stained  her 
hands  and  her  face. 

Soon  there  was  no  movement  under  her.  A  shuddering  breath  came  to 
her  face,  followed  by  no  others.  She  stayed  several  minutes  upon  the 
body,  her  hands  still  fast  upon  the  knife,  for  she  feared  that  he  was 
not  dead,  that  the  Tsarl  might  rise  again.  But  at  last  she  realised  that 
indeed  he  was  dead,  that  she  was  safe,  and  that  something  had  been 
done  that  night  which  made  life  different  in  her  world. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  tottered  about  the  hut,  so  weak  that  she  nearly 
fell.  At  last  she  looked  long  upon  the  Tsarl ;  his  eyes  were  closed 
and  his  breath  came  not.  Yes,  he  was  dead,  and  an  immense  gladness 
caught  her  up.  She  was  safe,  and  now  she  might  flee.  Finally,  she 
washed  the  blood  from  her  face  and  hands  in  the  cup  of  water  which 
stood  by.  Again  she  made  sure  that  the  Tsarl  moved  not,  cut  from  his 
head  a  red  lock,  placed  the  knife  in  her  belt,  and  left  the  hut. 

All  this  she  told  Dzon,  as  he  held  her  to  him,  and  in  his  mind  she 
was  enshrined  as  a  slight  figure  which  now  issued  from  the  hut  in  the 
moonlit  night,  into  silence  and  safety,  for  the  orders  of  the  Tsarl  had 
been  obeyed,  and  none  watched.  She  went,  white  and  silvered  by  the 
moon,  towards  the  friendly  trees,  and  there  she  disappeared  into  the 
night,  making  for  the  east,  her  hand  upon  the  releasing  knife,  her 
heart  beating  a  hymn  of  praise. 
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CHAPTER  X 
Reversion  to  the  Source 

The  end  had  ccxne,  the  end  to  a  long  thraldom,  and  mankind,  deprived 
of  its  chains,  found  it  necessary  to  forge  new  ones,  as  if  it  were  a 
cripple  enamoured  of  its  crutches,  unable  to  believe  that  walking  is 
possible.  The  death  of  the  Tsarl  created  in  the  camp  an  immense 
agitation.  There  was  a  mobbing  of  the  hut  by  curious  women,  who 
filed  past  the  body,  at  first  not  daring  to  touch  it,  then  laying  a  finger 
upon  brow  or  breast,  reflecting,  not  very  clearly,  as  animals  do,  that 
this  still  hand  had  held  them,  these  lips  laid  upon  theirs  a  kiss  not 
always  savage.  They  mourned  him  because  he  had  been  a  fact  of 
Nature,  as  they  would  have  mourned  the  sun  if  it  had  failed  to  rise 
from  the  waters.  The  few  men  who  had  stayed  in  the  camp  made  no 
effort  to  preserve  order  :  soldiers  of  the  Tsarl,  without  the  Tsarl  they 
had  no  personality.  There  was  weeping,  feasting,  rejoicing,  for  some 
were  glad  that  the  Tsarl  had  fallen,  glad  because  he  had  been  elevated. 
As  men  ostracised  Aristides  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  “  the  just,”  so  did  now  some  applaud  the  murder  of  the  Tsarl 
because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called  ”  the  great.” 

Two  days  later,  when  the  expedition  of  Feodor  and  Bloo  returned 
they  found  a  chaos,  which  Bloo  attempted  to  control  by  proclaiming 
himself  inheritor  of  the  Tsarl.  But  there  was  a  short  scene  with 
Feodor,  who  was  not  unpopular  among  his  men,  ending  in  a  fight 
between  the  two  parties,  in  the  course  of  which  Bloo  and  his  people 
were  driven  to  the  hills.  But  Feodor  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
terrible  air  of  the  Tsarl,  nor  the  subtlety  of  Bloo.  When  he  held 
Home  City,  at  once  fissures  formed  in  his  body  politic.  Zulien  scoffed 
at  him,  challenged  him  to  kill  if  he  dare  and  wait  for  the  wrath  of 
Ankel.  And  Olga,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  a  subjection  hateful  to  her, 
fled  to  the  hills,  accompanied  by  nine  women  and  girls,  all  armed,  all 
sworn  never  again  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  men. 

These  various  parties  ranged  the  island,  occasionally  encountering 
each  other  in  skirmish,  performing  casual  murder,  because  too  long 
had  they  been  by  force  compelled  to  be  peaceful.  They,  too,  split,  and 
over  the  whole  of  the  island  outlawry  reigned,  in  parties  of  five  or  six, 
or  even  in  couples.  Home  City  was  half-deserted ;  never  before  had 
the  times  been  so  barbarous,  so  devoid  of  any  sense  of  order. 

However,  in  the  far  west,  a  vestige  of  society  subsisted  about  Dzon. 
Two  huts  had  been  rebuilt,  and  a  drifting  canoe  captured.  Fire  had 
been  obtained  from  the  prairies.  Here  was  a  microcosm  fit  to  serve 
as  a  centre  to  those  who  wanted  peace.  But  peace  can  be  enforced 
only  by  the  sword  upon  people  who  detest  peace.  So,  after  a  few 
weeks,  when  power  slowly  came  to  the  west,  it  came,  not  through  the 
opening  of  its  arms  to  all  who  might  desire  shelter,  but  through  the 
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catapult.  One  day,  as  Sandy  was  playing  with  the  young  child  of 
Ovdonal,  it  amused  itself  by  pulling  down  a  thick  twig,  and  letting  it 
spring  up  again  by  its  elasticity.  Finally,  it  wedged  the  twig  imder 
a  small  stone  and  laughed  in  triumph.  But  in  so  doing,  its  foot  touched 
the  twig,  so  that  the  uneasily  poised  stone  flew  up,  striking  Sandy  on 
the  jaw. 

When  his  annoyance  had  passed,  his  cool  mind  began  to  work  on  this 
odd  occurrence.  Sandy,  too,  experimented  with  larger  twigs,  heavier 
stones.  Within  a  week  he  had  mounted  upon  a  tree  trunk  a  branch 
which  could  be  bent  back  and  would  cast  a  stone  six  times  as  far  as 
the  human  arm.  Since  the  islanders  had  no  wheels,  but  yet  knew  the 
sled,  he  amused  himself  by  mounting  the  trunk  on  runners,  and  soon 
he  could  draw  about  the  camp  the  first  piece  of  artillery. 

It  was  fortunate  that  this  invention  came,  for  soon  after  this  Bloo 
and  a  large  party,  driven  far  into  the  hills  by  Feodor,  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood  some  half-mile  away.  They  could  be  seen  as 
doubtful  little  figures  moving  among  the  trees. 

“  I  will  go  to  them,”  said  Dzon.  “  I  will  speak  to  them.  I  will 
ask  them  to  rule  us,  and  we  may  come  together  again.” 

”  Dzon,”  said  Sandy,  ”  do  it  not.  I  do  not  trust  them.” 

Indeed  he  was  right,  for  the  men,  as  if  assured  that  the  settlement  . 
was  weak,  came  running  out  of  the  forest. 

”  See  !  ”  shouted  Sandy.  He  ran  to  the  catapult,  loaded  the  branch 
with  one  of  the  stones  that  were  ready,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  let  go.  The  stone  failed  to  hit  a  man, 
but  it  fell  among  the  advancing  party,  giving  them  a  shock  such  that 
they  paused.  Never  before  on  the  island  had  missile  been  thrown  so 
far.  Thus  Sandy  had  time  to  reload  his  catapult,  and  this  time  the 
stone  struck  one  of  the  men  in  the  head,  bringing  him  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a  shriek  of  dismay,  and  they  fled,  pursued  by  Sandy  and  a 
small  party  of  outlaws,  while  Dzon  followed,  unhappy  that  already 
there  should  be  slaughter. 

But  he  had  to  follow  his  friends  as  the  enemy  penetrated  into  the 
forest,  and  was  with  them  as  they  pursued  one  man  who  doubled  among 
the  tree  trunks,  at  last  disappearing  in  a  hole.  For  a  while  they 
searched  for  him.  He  seemed,  like  a  snake,  to  have  slipped  through 
the  grasses.  But  at  last  there  was  a  shout  by  Sandy,  and  the  others 
ran  towards  him  as  he  bent  over  the  deserted  lair  of  a  peccari,  raising 
his  axe  to  strike  Bloo,  who  lay  there,  white,  cowering,  too  frightened 
to  defend  himself. 

”  Hold  !  ”  shouted  Dzon,  as  he  seized  Sandy’s  arm. 

”  Let  me  go,”  said  Sandy.  “  To  him  we  owe  all  our  miseries.” 

Two  others  raised  an  axe  or  spear  but  Dzon  held  them  away  :  ”  Kill 
him  not,”  he  said.  “Are  not  enough  dead?” 

In  the  breast  of  Bloo  rose  an  immense  hope.  Perhaps  they  would 
not  kill  him.  In  a  choked  voice  he  said  : 

“  Oh,  Dzon,  I  call  you  master.  Slay  me  not,  and  I  will  give  you 
power  over  all  that  lives  in  this  world.” 

There  was  a  hesitation,  and  voices  rose  saying  that  he  should  be 
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slain,  but  Dzon  held  out  his  hand  to  Bloo  to  raise  him  from  the  hole, 
and  said  : 

“  Be  our  friend  and  we  shall  be  yours.  I  want  no  power.  I  want 
only  friendship  among  all  men.” 

It  was  well  that  Dzon  succeeded  in  repressing  the  bloodthirsty  spirit 
of  his  people.  For  now  Bloo,  his  craven  nature  reassured,  followed 
him  as  a  dog.  He  had  loved  the  Tsarl,  because  the  Tsarl  could  kill 
him;  but  now  he  loved  Dzon,  because  Dzon  left  him  his  life.  Indeed, 
later  that  day  when  they  came  upon  three  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
(friven  into  a  corner  on  the  southern  shore,  he  went  to  them  and 
recruited  them  for  the  party  of  Dzon.  His  military  talent  at  once 
understood  the  value  of  the  catapult,  and  it  was  he  persuaded  Dzon 
to  have  two  more  built.  The  battery  was  slowly  dragged  across  the 
burnt  plains  until  it  reached  the  River  of  the  Hills,  where  Zulien  now 
led  the  settlement.  One  man  was  sent  down  to  the  rising  village  to 
demand  its  allegiance,  and  when  this  was  refused,  a  broadside  of  heavy 
stones,  which  crashed  through  the  palm  roofs  and  killed  a  man  and 
a  woman,  brought  the  villagers  crawling  with  guava  branches  towards 
the  new  conqueror. 

Likewise,  the  force  of  Feodor  was  routed  at  Home  City,  likewise 
compelled  to  be  free.  As  the  months  passed,  expeditions  into  the  south 
forced  the  subjection  of  Olga  and  her  republic  of  Amazons.  Outlaws 
were  hunted  and  brought  back  to  the  northern  beaches.  And  Arry 
came  of  his  own  free  will,  holding  by  the  hand  black-haired  Loo,  now 
growing  middle-aged.  He  came  crawling  towards  Dzon,  offering  to 
him  what  he  had  offered  to  the  Tsarl,Aind  surprised  that  Dzon  did  not 
accept. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  the  social  life  of  the  island  changed.  Now  none 
might  outlaw  himself,  for  it  was  forbidden  by  the  daily  assemblage  to 
live  farther  west  than  the  River  of  the  Hills,  farther  east  than  two 
miles  from  the  River  of  the  Plains,  and  none  might  sleep  more  than  a 
hundred  paces  outside  the  curtain  of  ceiba  trees.  From  time  to  time 
a  rebel  arose  against  this  new  order,  but  at  once  the  assembly,  which 
met  every  day  at  dawn  after  worship,  sent  a  force  to  hunt  him,  and 
either  kill  him  or  bring  him  back  to  freedom. 

So  came  golden  years.  Little  by  little  outlawry  and  fighting  ceased 
to  be.  Great  curtains  of  golden  maize  rose  up  the  beaches.  The  older 
people,  learned  in  hunting  or  in  the  making  of  nets,  opened  informal 
schools,  where  the  arts  were  taught.  The  assembly  controlled  no 
militia,  and  when  forces  were  required  for  the  finding  or  control  of 
outlaws,  these  were  chosen  by  lot.  Children  were  born,  and  now  few 
died.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  islanders  to  do  except  consult 
on  their  desires,  compromise  and  agree,  grow  older,  and  die  in 
happiness. 

However,  as  the  uneventful  years  passed,  as  happiness  became  the 
rule  of  life,  discontent  spread  over  the  isle.  Outlawry,  which  had 
almost  disappeared,  began  again  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  assembly 
had  to  conduct  a  sanguinary  expedition,  which  lasted  some  weeks. 
There  was  fighting  in  the  camp  :  Dzon  in  vain  asked  Sandy  what  was 
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the  matter,  and  why  the  people  refused  to  be  happy.  Neither  could 
tell  that  the  islanders  missed  their  old  misery,  that  life,  by  becoming 
happy  and  secure,  had  become  dull.  To  rise  at  dawn,  to  worship, 
to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  eat,  to  till  the  soil,  to  lie  down  to  sleep  and  rise 
again  ...  it  was  not  enough.  There  were  no  masters,  no  slaves,  in 
this  perfect  democracy,  so  there  were  none  to.  enjoy  domination,  and 
there  were  none  who  could  aspire  to  dominate.  There  was  no  hope 
of  anything  save  happiness,  and  that  was  not  enough.  Hence  the  fight¬ 
ing,  hence  the  curious  secret  societies  which  formed,  and  as  yet  had  no 
object  which  they  could  define,  but  only  by  secrecy'^and  by  ill-temper 
could  express  their  immense  disgust  for  a  life  without  peril,  for  a  life 
without  iniquity,  without  vileness — a  life  without  salt. 

Thus  came  the  end,  after  a  long  day  of  agitation,  when  private 
meetings  had  taken  place,  when  there  had  been  much  fighting  in  the 
camp.  The  island  was  a  democracy  in  dissolution,  needing  a  master, 
proclamations,  war,  internal  revolutions,  executions,  heroes  and  martyrs 

.  .  anything  which  contrasted  with  the  calm  scheme  of  sanity. 

An  hour  after  twilight,  as  Dzon  and  Elnor  slept,  they  were  aroused 
by  a  man  in  the  hut. 

“  Quick  !  ”  said  Bloo,  for  it  was  he,  shaking  Dzon  by  the  shoulder, 
“  come  with  me  or  you  will  be  izeneer.  Quick,  Dzon,  I  am  your  friend. 
You  must  fly  before  it  is  too  late.” 

As  he  led  them  to  the  river,  passing  behind  the  huts,  they  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  distance. 

”  The  people  will  kill  you,”  said  Bloo,  “  and  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Dzon,  you  saved  my  life,  and  now  I  will  repay  you.” 

They  had  reached  the  river’s  edge,  where  a  canoe  was  already  half- 
loaded  by  Bloo  with  a  large  branch  bearing  bananas,  a  great  piece  of 
roasted  meat,  and  some  coconuts  filled  with  water. 

“  Quick  !  ”  he  said,  “  get  into  this  canoe,  and  paddle  away,  for  the 
people  will  come  and  they  will  slay  you.” 

“Why?”  said  Dzon. 

“  Because,”  said  Bloo,  bitterly,  “  you  have  refused  to  be  their 
master.”  He  gave  the  boat  a  push  with  his  feet. 

“  But  where  should  we  go?  ”  said  Elnor. 

“Go  to  the  west,”  said  Bloo.  “  You  have  paddles.  Go  and  hide 
for  some  time,  and  I  shall  come  to  you  when  it  is  safe.” 

“And  you,  what  will  become  of  you?”  said  Dzon,  gripping  the 
hand  of  his  old  enemy. 

“  All  will  be  well  with  me,”  said  Bloo.  “  Soon  the  people  will 
have  a  master,  they  will  find  one  .  .  .  and  when  there  is  a  master 
I  shall  be  his  lord.  Farewell.” 

For  an  hour  after  passing  through  the  reefs  Dzon  and  Elnor  paddled 
towards  the  west,  but  Bloo  had  not  realised  that  a  man  and  a  woman 
could  not  pass  through  the  outward  current  of  the  River  of  the  Hills, 
which  more  than  once  four  men  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  dominating. 
Caught  by  the  outflow  and  by  the  ebb  tide,  the  canoe  drifted  away  to 
sea,  and  when  dawn  came  there  was  little  to  be  seen  save  the  southern 
peaks  of  the  island. 
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“  Dzon,”  said  Elnor,  ceasing  to  paddle,  “  what  will  become  of  us?  ” 

“  I  fear  we  shall  be  izeneer,  for  we  dare  not  go  back,  and  we  know 
not  where  to  go.” 

She  came  close  to  him,  and  folded  her  arms  about  him,  saying  in 
this  gesture  that  she  would  die  with  him. 

A  whole  day  passed,  then  a  night,  and  another  day,  while  the  boat 
drifted  upon  the  still  water,  sometimes  near  the  island,  sometimes  out 
at  sea.  They  clung  close.  Soon  the  waters  would  wash  over  them. 
As  the  third  day  came,  still  they  clung  close,  but  they  knew  that  only 
death  awaited  them. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  Elnor  gave  a  shriek,  for  there  came 
towards  them  upon  the  waters  a  monstrous  beast. 

‘‘Seel  ”  she  shrieked,  ‘‘see!  What  is  this?  It  will  make  us 
izeneer.  ’ ' 

The  United  States  light  cruiser,  Minigan,  approached  them,  swan- 
grey,  bristling  with  turrets  and  with  guns,  low  upon  the  water,  like 
an  excrescent  whale.  She  had  been  left  behind  at  Cura^oa,  being 
damaged,  and  now  w’as  rejoining  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Key  West. 
Upon  the  bridge  were  seen  two  officers. 

‘‘  Dzon,”  whispered  Elnor,  ‘‘  look.  These  are  men.” 

Dzon  stared.  ‘‘  They  cannot  be.  What  men  ever  had  white  arms 
barred  with  something  that  shines?  What  men  ever  had  the  front  of 
their  heads  sticking  out  over  their  eyes?  ” 

Meanwhile  the  boat  had  been  perceived,  and  through  their  glasses 
the  officers  were  staring  at  this  amazing  sight. 

‘‘  Dagoes,  sir,”  said  the  young  officer. 

The  commander  stared  for  some  time,  and  said:  ‘‘  Dagoes?  Well, 
you  may  be  right,  Jameson,  but  somehow  they  don’t  look  it.  And, 
anyhow,  what  are  they  doing  forty  miles  out?  We’d  better  pick  them 
up.  They’ve  been  blown  out  to  sea.” 

Thus  Dzon  and  Elnor,  too  terrified  to  speak  or  move,  were,  half  an 
hour  later,  taken  from  the  canoe  by  one  of  those  naval  boats  whose 
men  move  as  if  they  were  white  machines,  and  brought  on  board,  where 
for  a  while  nothing  was  said  to  them,  because  all  were  too  surprised. 
They  made  a  queer  contrast,  these  people  of  two  kinds,  the  one  in 
brilliant  white  clothing,  the  others  half  nude,  fancifully  decorated 
with  shells,  coloured  mosses,  and  feathers.  But  at  last  the  commander 
said  : 

‘‘  Jameson,  these  aren’t  savages.  These  people  are  white.” 

‘‘  Sir,”  said  the  young  man,  who  had  been  considering  Elnor  with 
a  certain  approval,  ‘‘  I  think  so  too.  But  what  are  white  people  doing 
got  up  like  savages?  And  ten  miles  from  any  land?  ” 

‘‘  Forty,  you  mean,”  said  the  commander. 

‘‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  hut  in  between  us  and  the  coast  there  is 
the  island  of  El  Matador.  I’ve  just  looked  up  the  chart.  Supposed 
to  be  uninhabited,  but  I’m  wondering  if  these  people  did  not  come 
from  there.” 

‘‘  Here,”  said  the  commander,  addressing  Dzon,  ‘‘  where  do  you 
come  from?  ” 
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Dzon  understood  the  tone,  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

“  Roombah.  Aye,  roombah,"  he  said.  Yo  Elnor  takh  uhvinis 
no  iaeneer.” 

“  What?  ”  said  the  officer. 

Dzon  repeated  that  there  was  war  upon  the  island,  that  he  and  Elnor 
had  taken  “  that  which  floats  upon  the  water  ”  to  avoid  death. 

“  Gibberish,”  said  the  commander,  imagining  that  this  expression 
was  much  more  literary  than  islandese.  “  Anyhow,  w’e  ought  to  see 
what’s  happening  there  now.  If  that  island  is  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
inhabited,  and  these  people  come  from  it,  there’s  something  going  on 
there  which  the  U.S.  ought  to  know.” 

Thus,  half  an  hour  later,  the  fast  cruiser  hove  to  in  the  offing  of 
the  island.  A  boat  was  manned,  and  Dzon  and  Elnor  were  placed  in 
it  with  eighteen  men,  well  armed.  As  they  approached  the  island 
they  saw  figures  running  upon  the  beaches.  Home  City  had  been 
fired,  and  smoke  rose  from  most  of  the  huts.  Some  of  the  figures 
pursued  one  another  as  if  determined  to  slay. 

“  Looks  like  a  revolution,”  said  the  officer,  as  the  boat  drew  close 
to  the  beach.  ”  In  these  latitudes  revolutions  occur  even  on  uninhabited 
islands.” 

There  was  a  grating  upon  the  sand,  and  the  sailors  leapt  out,  drag¬ 
ging  the  boat  high.  Upon  the  island,  illumined  by  a  feudal  chief, 
by  a  leader  of  democrats,  by  a  great  general  and  an  evangelist, 
democracy  landed  again.  And  Elnor,  disquieted  by  she  knew  not 
what,  held  Dzon’s  arm  as  they  walked  up  the  beach ;  she  would  always 
be  with  him.  So  as  the  soldiers  marched  towards  Home  City,  Dzon 
thought  that  he  led  novelty  into  the  midst  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
know  that  only  the  past  can  penetrate  the  future,  because  the  past  is 
the  future  seen  in  anticipation.  A  chapter  had  been  written,  and  a 
chapter  was  left  to  write.  It  must  be  written  in  the  same  words. 


THE 
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THE  ICONOCLASM  OF  LONDON 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Changing  London  is  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to  all  who  hold  dear 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  capital.  Almost  incredible  changes 
*  have  taken  place,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  the  aspect  of 
London,  robbing  the  town  of  much  of  its  ancient  and  peculiar  character¬ 
istics.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  a  town  of  wooden  houses 
mainly,  during  the  next  two  centuries  it  gradually  merged  into  the 
city  of  red  brick  and  stucco  we  knew  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now  everything  is  rebuilt  in  sepulchral  stone,  and  the 
ambitions  of  architects  and  municipal  authorities  alike  seem  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  sublime  ideal  of  converting  London  into  the  simulacrum 
of  a  third-rate  American  town,  as  presumably  their  grandiose  dreams 
fall  short  of  creating  a  serious  rival  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  So  it 
is ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Regent  Street  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
in  place  of  Devonshire  House  and  the  typical  late  Stuart  mansions  of 
Stratton  Street,  with  all  their  thronging  memories  of  famous  people, 
we  are  supplied  with  a  gross  Colossus  building  bestriding  almost  the 
last  arboreal  vestiges  of  Mayfair — a  monster  who  would  not  even 
spare  the  historic  post  in  Lansdowne  Passage,  which  was  a  tangible 
link  with  the  days  when  highwaymen  galloped  down  Hay  Hill :  but,  of 
course,  a  modern  thief  in  Mayfair  would  be  armed  with  a  “  gun  ” 
and  depart  in  his  Hispano  automobile  I  predict  that  fifty  years  hence 
some  big  commercial  firm  will  rebuild  their  premises  on  the  model  of 
“  a  fine  early  Georgian  mansion,”  in  the  spirit  of  Messrs.  Liberty,  who 
have,  most  successfully,  reverted  to  the  architecture  of  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century  for  their  new  buildings.  In  Devonshire  House  we  had 
the  actual,  original  thing;  and  it  has  been  destroyed. 

But  it  is  useless  to  repine  at  the  destruction  of  bygone  domestic 
buildings  when  even  sacred  edifices  of  older  dates  are  threatened  by 
iconoclasts  who  should  be  their  natural  and  jealous  protectors.  The 
attack  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  supporters  upon  the  City 
churches  is  the  most  unpleasant  manifestation  of  the  present-day  creed 
of  “  get  rich  quickly  at  somebody  else’s  expense,”  with  its  resultant 
disregard  of  public  and  private  rights.  The  City  churches  were  built 
by  means  of  the  piety  and  self-sacrifice  of  citizens,  who  worshipped  in 
them  during  life,  and  who  were  buried  in  their  vaults.  If  Hendon  and 
other  rapidly  growing  districts  want  new  churches,  let  them  follow  the 
early  civic  example  and  provide  them  by  their  own  exertions  and  contri¬ 
butions  :  but  new  churches  are  noi  needed  in  the  suburbs  to  the  extent 
the  iconoclasts  claim.  To  look  at  Acton  and  Ealing,  for  example,  the 
new  churches  have  been  built,  but  no  adequate  congregations  attend 
them.  Yet  still  the  Bishop  of  London  proclaims  his  need  to  sell  valu- 
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able  sites  in  the  City  of  ancient  churches.  And  the  bones  of  the  pious 
founders  ?  Oh  !  they  can  be  heaved  up  out  of  the  vaults  and  dumped 
into  a  hole  amid  the  horrific  wastes  of  Manor  Park.  I  would  refer 
the  Pishop  to  Deal.  19,  14.  The  whole  campaign  is  unjust,  improper, 
indecent ;  and  it  is  lamentable  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  one  who 
ought  to  be  foremost  in  protecting  the  Church  from  spoliation  by 
reason  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  office.  But  he  is  a  man 
admittedly  indifferent  to  any  sympathy  with  tradition,  romance,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  historical  sense  of  the  past,  for  he  even  had  the  moat 
of  Fulham  Palace  filled  in.  From  his  point  of  view  a  moat  in  modern 
Fulham  is  an  anachronism;  and  so  no  doubt  it  is  in  a  district  where 
the  tram-car  is  symbolical  of  contemporary  rush  and  access  to  any¬ 
where  :  .so  down  with  seclusion  and  private  rights !  Why  not  sell 
Fulham  Palace  and  its  grounds  for  the  erection  of  maisonettes,  in  one 
of  which  the  Bishop  could  live,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  much-needed  churches  in  the  outer  suburbs? 

Still,  for  the  moment  we  have  Fulham  Palace  and  Fulham  House, 
and  the  church  with  its  almost  rural  rectory  in  a  quiet  lane ;  and  that 
is  about  all  that  remains  of  Fulham  of  the  past,  the  Fulham  renowned 
for  its  “  Fields  ”  and  distinguished  residents.  Its  changed  appear¬ 
ance  is  typical  of  nearly  every  other  district  of  London.  Consequently 
such  records  of  the  capital’s  former  aspects  and  its  vanished  buildings 
as  that  excellent  topographer,  Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor,  so  often 
provides  have  both  historical  value  and  .sentimental  interest  for  those 
not  oblivious  to  the  voices  of  dead  generations,  who,  after  all,  were 
just  as  wonderful  as  we  think  we  are  ourselves.  His  latest  volume' 
furnishes  a  descriptive  and  illustrative  commentary  upon  a  series  of 
exquisitely  painted  water-colours  by  an  artist  named  J.  Crowther,  who 
was  also  an  architect.  His  w’ork  here  was  executed  for  the  late  Sir 
C.  E.  H.  Chadwyck-Healey,  K.C.B.,  K.C.,  who  was  desirous  of 
preserving  pictorial  evidence  of  houses  and  landmarks  which  he  fore¬ 
saw  would  disappear  before  the  march  of  “  improvement  ”  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  schemes.  Would  that  a  similar  reproduction  in  book  form  had 
been  made  of  the  many  original  drawings  of  London  topography  in  the 
great  Gardner  Collections  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  sale  in 
1923-1924.  Crowther’s  sketches  were  made  mostly  between  the  years 
1881-1883,  and  consequently  in  time  to  limn  such  picturesque  features 
of  old  London  as  the  river  frontage  of  the  Arundel  Hotel ;  Sir  William 
Congreve’s  house  at  the  south  end  of  Cecil  Street;  and  Wych  Street 
and  Holywell  Street — those  ancient  haunts  beloved  alike  by  the 
antiquary  and  the  bookman,  and  for  which  we  have  in  exchange  some 
waste  land  and  the  egregious  sepulchre  called  Bush  House,  casting  its 
appropriate  gloom  upon  Kingsway,  our  version  of  Broadway  or  Wall 
Street,  I  presume  Even  the  three  vanished  theatres  of  this  district — 
the  Globe,  the  Olympic,  and  the  Opera.  Comique — were  quaint,  if  not 
picturesque.  I  wish  it  could  be  possible  to  show  generations  who  knew 

(i)  host  London.  Being  a  description  of  Landmarks  which  have  disappeared, 
pictured  by  J.  Crowther  circa  1879-1887,  and  described  by  E.  Beresford  Chancellor. 
(Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  for  Constable  and  Company.  Three  guineas  net.) 
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it  not  the  curious  formation  of  the  Opera  Comique,  for  it  had  entrances 
in  three  parallel  streets ;  one  entered  the  Stalls  and  Dress  Circle  from 
the  Strand,  the  Pit  from  Holywell  Street,  and  the  Gallery  from  Wych 
Street.  Crowther  does  not  supply  this  comprehensive  view,  which 
could  only  have  been  taken  from  a  balloon  in  his  day ;  but  his  happy 
ambit  ranges  from  many  points  of  interest  in  the  Strand  district  to 
Chelsea  and  Westminster,  to  Spring  Gardens  and  Whitehall,  and  across 
the  river  to  the  old  inns  of  Southwark,  the  Marshalsea  and  Queen’s 
Bench  prisons,  the  Mint,  and  so  by  Bermondsey,  I.ambeth,  Vauxhall, 
and  Stockwell  Park  House  to  Battersea,  where  Mr.  Chancellor  ends 
his  Commentatorial  Itinerary.  Mr.  Chancellor  often  delights  me  with 
picturesque  little  similes,  as  when  he  says  the  two  churches  of  St. 
Clement’s  Danes  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand  “  seem  like  a  couple  of 
galleons  sailing  westward  through  the  still  relatively  narrow  ‘  Straits  of 
the  Strand,’  as  a  portion  of  the  street  just  east  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes 
was  once  actually  called.”  And  apropos  of  the  sacred  little  house  at 
Chelsea  whence  Turner  watched  the  sunsets,  and  where  he  died,  as 
Ruskin  said,  as  ”  the  sun  .shone  upon  his  face  in  its  setting,”  Mr. 
Chancellor  is  at  his  best  in  repicturing  the  reaches  of  the  river  at 
Chelsea,  “  where  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  mist  among  the  campanili 
of  commerce  and  the  warehouses  which  the  mystic  twilight  evokes  into 
lordly  palaces.” 

Another  book  in  consonance  with  the  subjects  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  is  by  that  sound  and  well-seasoned  topographer,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Harper,'  whose  special  gift  lies  in  appositely  recalling  curious  and 
out-of-the-way  information — details  which  illuminate  and  complete  his 
larger  descriptions.  And  he  has  a  characteristic  personal  style  which 
lightens  any  necessary  topographical  tables  of  exactitude.  He,  also, 
deplores  the  attack  on  the  City  churches  and  the  destruction  of  the  Wych 
Street  district — a  butchery  designed  to  make  a  holiday — or,  more  exactly, 
offices — for  “  hard-bitten  business  men  ”  :  but  his  pungent  comments 
must  be  read,  and  not  quoted  from.  I  see  Mr.  Harper  assigns  to 
Holywell  Street  the  distinction  of  possessing  once  the  house  of  Wood, 
the  carpenter,  to  whom  Jack  Sheppard  was  apprenticed  :  but  to  be 
strictly  accurate.  Wood’s  house  was  situated  in  a  court  north  of  Wych 
Street ;  and  at  the  time  Ainsworth  was  writing  his  romance,  /acA  Shep¬ 
pard,  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  the  beam  in  this  house  whereon  Jack 
carved  his  name,  in  1715,  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  owner.  Ains¬ 
worth  had  the  carving  reproduced  in  facsimile  for  the  early  editions  of 
his  story. 

Mr.  Harper,  in  one  of  his  charming  little  pictorial  sketches,  gives  a 
view  of  “  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ”  in  Portsmouth  Street,  which, 
happily,  still  defies  the  Juggernaut  of  Change  all  around  it.  Although 
this  was  never  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  of  Dickens,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cottages  surviving  in  the  heart  of  London ;  and  even  if  it 
is  not  part  of  the  dairy  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  another  legend 
avouches,  it  is  a  structure  on  which  the  frail  Louise  can  well  have 

(i)  A  Literary  Man’s  London,  by  Charles  G.  Harper.  Illustrated  by  the  Author 
(Cecil  Palmer,  125.  6d.  net). 
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gazed.  The  cottage  has  a  later  interest,  in  addition  to  its  quaintness 
and  age,  for  literary  people,  as  the  upper  part  was  for  a  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  occupied  as  a  London  pied-a-ierre  by  Lady  Alfred  Douglas, 
who,  as  Olive  Custance,  has  often  sung  the  strange  beauty  of  London’s 
opal  skies  : — 

‘‘  Proud  London  like  a  painted  Queen, 

Whose  crown  is  heavy  on  her  head  .  .  . 

City  of  sorrow  and  desire 
Under  a  sky  of  opal  fire. 

Amber  and  amethyst  and  red  .  .  . 

And  how  divine  the  day  has  been  ! 

For  every  dawn  God  builds  again 
This  world  of  beauty  and  of  pain  ...” 

Mr.  Harper  has  a  chapter  on  London  as  the  birthplace  of  notable 
literary  men,  in  refutation  of  the  recurrent  journalistic  canard  that  the 
capital  is  a  barren  woman  in  that  respect.  He  mentions  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  Bacon,  Milton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Pope,  Defoe,  Gray,  Cowley,  Lamb,  and  Keats.  Curiously  enough,  he 
does  not  include  Byron,  though  he  quotes  the  poet’s  picture  of  London 
from  Don  Juan.  Although  the  Countess  Guiccioli  and  R.  C.  Dallas 
asserted  that  the  poet  was  born  at  Dover,  the  more  general  belief  is  that 
Byron  entered  the  world  at  No.  16,  Holies  Street,  London. 

I  can  add  a  few  names  to  this  list  of  literary  people  born  in  London. 
Pepys  was  born  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  as  Mr.  Walter  G.  Bell 
fortunately  discovered  by  the  entry  in  the  baptismal  register  of  St. 
Bride’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  March,  1632  :  “  Samuell,  sonn  to  John 
Peapis,  wyef  Margaret.”  Mrs.  RadclifFe,  the  mother  of  all  romance 
writers,  was  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Ward,  a  bookseller,  and  she 
was  born  on  July  9th,  1764,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 
Frederick  Marryat,  the  naval  novelist,  was  born  on  July  10th,  1792,  in 
Catherine  Coflrt,  Tower  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows  Barking. 
G.  P.  R.  James,  the  historical  novelist,  was  born  on  August  9th,  1801, 
at  No.  12,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  James  can  claim  the 
qualification,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Harper,  that  the  true  Londoner  must 
be  of  the  third  generation  of  a  family  settled  in  London. 

Very  welcome  is  Mr.  Harper’s  excellent  account  of  that  supreme 
Londoner  (though  not  born  one).  Captain  Charles  Morris,  who  lived 
from  1745  to  1838.  The  Laureate  of  London,  he  wrote  the  well- 
known  lines  : — 

“  In  London  I’d  live,  then  in  London  I’d  die. 

For  I  never  can  'relish  the  country,  not  1. 

If  one  mtist  have  a  villa  in  London  to  dwell, 

Oh  !  give  me  the  sweet,  shady  side  of  Pell  Mell.” 

Yet  Morris  died  in  the  country,  and  was  buried  at  Betchworth,  near 
Dorking.  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Harper  as  the  Arch-Registrar  of 
Churchyard  Records,  The  Compleat  Sexton.  Not  a  burial  place  can 
you  enter  but  he  will  point,  but  with  no  palsied  hand,  to  a  notable  or 
curiously  inscribed  tombstone.  And  he  does  not  fail  us  here. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 


written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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